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TUESDAY, MARCH 138, 1951 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 324, 


Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Hoey, Johnston, Holland, Anderson, 
Aiken, Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, and Mundt. 

The CHarrmMan. The meeting will be in order. 

The purpose of this meeting is to hear testimony with respect to 
several bills on the subject of methods to supply agricultural workers. 

At this point in the record I should like to insert copies of S. 949, 
S. 984, and S. 1106, which was just introduced vesterday by Senator 
Magnuson. 

(The bills referred to are as follows: ) 


|S, 949, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL Relating to the stabilization of defense farm labor 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Defense Farm 
Labor Act of 1951’’. 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that (1) farm labor is a vital and inseparable part 
of the total defense manpower problem and must be considered in the same 
manner as industrial labor is considered to the end that production of adequate 
supplies of food and fiber for defense mobilization can be stabilized and made 
more efficient; (2) there are urgent seasonal demands in widely scattered parts 
of the country for defense farm workers; (3) in order to adequately fulfill these 
demands a coordinated program of recruitment, transportation, housing, and 
health service must be provided by the Federal Government; (4) in the absence 
of coordination, the supply of labor has sometimes fallen below local needs and 
at other times has so greatly exceeded local needs that farm workers have, in 
some sections of the country, become public charges on the States, while in other 
sections great financial losses were sustained by reason of labor shortages; (5) the 
flow of farm labor has been interstate in character, and relief problems of transient 
farm labor have caused inequitable burdens upon States, counties, and munici- 
palities; and (6) provision of health services and medical care so that selective 
service as well as defense farm projects will not be confronted with physically 
deficient manpower as they were in World War II, the elimination of abuses in 
the emplovment of farm labor, and the establishment of protective standards are 
essential to insure the adequate flow of agricultural labor. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Labor is authorized and directed to take whatever 
steps may be necessary and proper to provide an adequate supply of farm labor 
in the continental United States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
including, among other things, (1) the collection, compilation, and dissemination 
of information relevant to defense farm labor, labor-deficit areas, and housing and 
working conditions; (2) the recruiting, training, and placement of workers; (3) the 
transportation of, and the furnishing of housing, and health and medical care, and 
burial services to workers and their families; and (4) the construction, lease, repair, 
alteration, relocation, expansion, and operation of labor-supply centers, labor 
camps and homes, child-care centers, and other necessary facilities and services. 
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Workers shall be recruited or transported from foreign countries pursuant to this 
section only to the extent the Secretary determines necessary to supplement inade- 
quate supplies of farm workers for the continental United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii, and then only for temporary employment, subject to the immigration 
laws, from countries within the Western Hemisphere, and pursuant to formal 
agreements between the United States and such countries. 

(b) Workers shall not be transported, or encouraged to migrate, into any area 
pursuant to this section unless the National Farm Labor Board shall have deter- 
mined that such workers are needed in such area. As used in this section the 
term ‘‘farm labor’ shall not include labor for packing, canning, freezing, drying, 
or other operations of a type generally performed other than in the operation of 
farms. The provisions of this Act shall not be construed to limit or interfere with 
any of the functions of the United States Employment Service or State public 
employment services with respect to maintaining a farm-placement service as 
authorized under the Act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113). 

(c) Notwithstanding any provisions of law conferring similar benefits upon them 
American Indians, who are farm workers, shall be entitled to the protection and 
benefits of this Act to the same extent and effect as other farm workers. 

(d) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U. 8. C. 5) shall not be applicable 
to purchases, sales, or contracts made under the authority of subsection (a) of this 
section 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall authorize placement of workers recruited or trans- 
ported under this Act, whether United States citizens or aliens, only after the 
employer agrees with respect to such workers (1) to pay not less than prevailing 
wage rates set for the crop and area by the National Farm Labor Board pursuant 
to section 7; (2) to pay such workers their wages in legal tender at the end of each 
week, or at the end of a customary payroll period not exceeding a semimonthly 
interval; (3) to provide employment for each such worker for not less than 75 per 
centum of workdays (as defined by the Secretary and the employer in conformity 
with industry practices) falling between the beginning and end of each such 
worker’s employment by such employer; (4) to cause any housing, subsistence, 
transportation, or other goods or services furnished such workers by the employer 
to conform to such standards as the Secretary may establish; and (5) to comply 
with all applicable Federal, State, and local laws relating to employment, to elect 
to cover such workers by State or local workmen’s compensation laws if such laws 
permit such election, to obtain insurance to protect such workers in case of occu- 
pational accidents or diseases if coverage by compensation laws cannot be obtained, 
and to pay all expenses for hospital, medicines, and medical attention necessitated 
by occupational accidents and diseases. Insurance required pursuant to this 
section shall provide benefits no less favorable than those set out in the following 
schedule 


Accidental death ; ; . / . $1, 000 

Loss of: 
Both hands : 1, 000 
Both feet 1, 000 
Sight of both eyes . 1,000 
One hand and one foot 1, 000 
One hand and sight of one eye- 1, 000 
One foot and sight of one eye : 1, 000 
One hand or one foot- _ -- 500 
Sight of one eye ; 500 
Total loss of a digit f 50 
Partial loss of a digit__- ahve 5 Sper we i 25 


Sec. 5. The Secretary shall take such action as may be necessary to insure him- 
self that employers perform agreements entered into by them under section 4 of 
this Act; that workers receive the wages due them without any unwarranted de- 
duction therefrom, or restriction upon the expenditure thereof; and that any 
housing, subsistence, transportation, or other goods or services furnished by em- 
ployers shall conform to the standards established by the Secretary. '- 

Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of this Act the Secretary is authorized (1) to utilize 
the facilities, services, and personnel of units and agencies within the Department 
of Labor; to enter into agreements with other public or private agencies or indi- 
viduals; to utilize (pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services of such 
agencies and individuals and to delegate to them functions under this Act; and to 
allocate or transfer funds to, or otherwise to pay or reimburse such units, agencies, 
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and individuals for expenses in connection therewith; and (2) to accept and utilize 
voluntary and uncompensated services. 

(b) The former Civilian Conservation Corps camps and the facilities utilized 
by the Department of Agriculture in carrying out the purposes of the Farm Labor 
Supply Appropriation Act, 1944, shall be transferred without charge to the Secre- 
tary, to the extent that he deems necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act: 
Provided, That no such camp which is being utilized by any other agency of the 
Government, or which has been transferred to any State, county, municipality, 
or nonprofit organization, shall be transferred to the Secretary under this section 
without the consent of such agency, State, county, municipality, or organization. 

(c) Notwithstanding section 3 of the Act of June 29, 1936 (U.S. C., title 40, 
sec. 443), receipt derived for the account of the United States for the use and 
occupancy of agricultural labor supply centers, including camps and facilities 
heretofore used by or under the control of the Farmers Home Administration, 
shall be deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Provided, That all 
receipts derived from the furnishing of subsistence to workers shall be credited 
to funds appropriated for the purposes of this Act and be available for expenditure 
by the Secretary for the replenishment of subsistence supplies and for expenses 
incident to the furnishing of such subsistence. 

Sec. 7. A National Farm Labor Board, consisting of three representatives of 
agricultural employers, three representatives of agricultural workers, and three 
representatives of the general public, shall be appointed by and serve at the 
pleasure of the Secretary. Such Board shall, after public hearings in particular 
areas with respect to particular crops, determine the need for agricultural workers 
in such areas for the production of such crops, and the prevailing hourly, daily, 
piecework, and other wage rates and other conditions of employment applicable 
to such crops in such areas. The Board may delegate any of its functions to any 
of the emplovees of the Department of Labor. Members of the Board shall be 
compensated in accordance with the Classification Act of 1949. 

Sec. 8. An advisory committee shall be established, composed of representatives 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Security Administration, Department of the Interior, Selective Service, 
and of such other departments, agencies, and organizations and such individuals 
as the Secretary may deem advisable. The committee shall advise the Secretary, 
upon his request, on housing, health, education, and vocational training, subsist- 
ence; and transportation standards and problems, and such other matters in 
connection with the program as the Secretary may see fit. The members of the 
committee shall receive no compensation for their services as committee members. 

Sec. 9. Section 2 (3) of the National Labor Relations-Management Act of 1947 
is amended by striking out the following: ‘‘as an agricultural laborer, or’’. 





([S. 984, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultura] Act of 1949 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE V—AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


“Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such production of agricultural com- 
modities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary, by supply- 
ing agricultural workers from foreign countries within the Western Hemisphere 
(pursuant to arrangements between the United States and such countries) or 
from Hawaii or Puerto Rico, the Secretary of Labor is authorized— 

““(1) to recruit such workers (including any such workers temporarily in 
the United States) ; 

(2) to establish and operate reception centers at or near the places of 
actual entry of such workers into the continental United States for the pur- 
pose of receiving and housing such workers while arrangements are being 
made for their employment in, or departure from, the continental United 
States: 

**(3) to provide transportation for such workers from recruitment centers 
outside the continental United States to such reception centers and trans- 
portation from such reception centers to such recruitment centers after ter- 
mination of employment; 
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(4) to provide such workers with such subsistence, emergency medical 
care, and burial expenses (not exceeding $150 burial expenses in any one case) 
as may be or become necessary during transportation authorized by para- 
graph (3) and while such workers are at reception centers; 

*(5) to assist such workers and employers in negotiating contracts for 
agricultural employment (such workers being free to accept or decline agri- 
cultural employment with any eligible employer and to choose the type of 
agricultural employment they desire, and eligible employers being free to 
offer agricultural employment to any workers of their choice not under con- 
tract to other employers) ; 

“*(6) to guarantee the performance by employers of provisions of such con- 
tracts relating to the payment of wages or the furnishing of transportation. 
“Sec. 502. No workers shall be made available under this title to any em- 

ployer unless such employer enters into an agreement with the United States— 

**(1) to indemnify the United States against loss by reason if its guaranty 
of such employer’s contracts; 

(2) To reimburse the United States for expenses incurred by it in the 
recruitment and transportation of workers under this title in such amounts, 
not to exceed $20 per worker, as may be agreed upon by the United States 
and such employer; and 
(3) to pay to the United States, in any case in which a worker is not re- 
turned to the reception center in accordance with the contract entered into 
under section 501 (5), an amount determined by the Secretary of Labor to 
be equivalent to the cost of returning such worker from the place of employ- 
ment to such reception center, less any portion thereof required to be paid 
by other employers. 

“Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this title shall be available for 
employment in any area unless the Director of State Employment Security 
for such area has determined and certified that (1) sufficient domestic workers 
who are able, willing, and qualified are not available at the time and place 
needed to perform the work for which such workers are to be employed, and 
(2) the employment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed. 

“Sec. 504. Workers recruited under this title who are not citizens of the 
United States shall be admitted to the United States subject to the immigration 
laws (or if already in, and otherwise eligible for admission to. the United 
States shall be permitted to remain therein) for such time and under such 
conditions as may be specified by the Attorney General but. notwithstanding 
any other provision of law or regulation, no penalty bond shall be required 
which imposes liability upon any person for the failure of any such worker 
to depart from the United States upon termination of employment. 

“Sec. 505. (a) Section 210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 

‘(C) Service performed by foreign agricultural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended.’ 

““(b) Section 1426 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 

“*(C) Service performed by foreign agricultural workers under contracts 
entered into in accordance with title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended.’ 

“(e) Workers recruited under the provisions of this title shall not be pamtect 
to the head tax levied under section 2 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 8 U. ‘ 
sec. 132). 

“Sec. 506. For the purposes of this title, the Secretary of Labor is authorized— 

(1) to enter into agreements with Federal and State agencies; to utilize 
(pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services of such agencies; 
and to allocate or transfer funds or otherwise to pay or reimburse such 
agencies for expenses in connection therewith; 

““(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services; and 

(3) when necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor force, 
to cooperate with the Secretary of State in negotiating and carrying out 
agreements or arrangements relating to the employment in the United 
States, subject to the immigration laws, of agricultural workers from foreign 
countries within the Western Hemisphere. 

“Sec. 508. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘agricultural employment’ includes services or activities 
included within the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act of 1938, as amended, or section 1426 (h) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended, horticultural employment, cotton ginning and compressing, 
crushing of oil seeds, and the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other 
processing of perishable or seasonable agricultural products. 
(2) The term ‘employer’ includes associations or other groups of em- 
ployers. 
“Sec. 509. No workers shall be made available under this title for employment 
after December 31, 1952.” 





[S. 1106, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To facilitate the obtaining of an adequate supply of workers for the production and harvesting of 


agricultural commodities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of assisting in providing an 
adequate supply of workers for the production and harvesting within the United 
States of agricultural commodities essential to the national defense, the Secretary 
of Labor, to the extent he determines to be necessary and under such terms and 
conditions as he may by regulation or otherwise prescribe, is authorized 

(a) to provide, when necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural 
labor force and subject to the immigration laws, for the temporary employ- 
ment of agricultural workers from foreign countries within the Western 
Hemisphere (pursuant to arrangements between the United States and 
such foreign countries) in agricultural labor in the continental United States 
including the transportation of such workers from places of recruitment 
outside the United States to ports of entry of the United States, transporta- 
tion within the United States, and return transportation to places of recruit- 
ment: Provided, That no provision shall be made pursuant to this section for 
the employment and transportation of foreign agricultural workers for any 
employer except upon a determination by the Secretary of Labor that 
(1) the employer has offerea to domestic workers the same conditions of 
employment as he offers to such foreign workers; (2) no domestic workers can 
be obtained to accept such offers; and (3) the employment of such foreign 
workers will not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic 
acricultural workers; 

(b) to provide, when necessary, for the temporary maintenance of foreign 
agricultural workers in reception centers in foreign countries and in the 
United States and reasonable subsistence during such periods as such workers 
are being transported at the expense of the United States, and burial expenses 
(not to exceed $150 in any one case), and emergency medical care from the 
time of reporting for transportation to the United States until return to 
place of recruitment; 

(c) to provide for the recruitment of workers for agricultural labor and for 
the transportation of such workers, their families and their necessary personal 
property within the United States and to furnish reasonable subsistence and 
emergency medical care of such workers and their families from the time of 
reporting for transportation until arrival at place of employment; and en route 
in returning to the place of recruitment. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, the Secretary of Labor is authorized 

(a) to enter into agreements with other public agencies; to utilize (pursuant 
to such agreements) the facilities and services of such agencies; and to allo- 
cate or transfer funds or otherwise to pay or reimburse such agencies for ex- 
penses in connection therewith: 

(b) to accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services: and 

(c) when necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor force, to 
cooperate with the Secretary of State in negotiating and carrying out agree- 
ments or arrangements relating to the employment of foreign agricultural 
workers in the United States, subject to the immigration laws. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Labor, to the extent and for such periods that he deems 
it necessary and practicable, is authorized to purchase, lease or construct, main- 
tain and operate, and dispose of housing and related facilities for temporary use by 
migrant agricultural workers while in transit to and from their places of employ- 
ment, to impose nominal fees for the use thereof and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, to apply funds derived therefrom to the cost of maintaining and 
operating such facilities, 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act the term “agricultural labor’’ includes 
services or activities included within the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair 
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Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, or section 1426 (h) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended. 

Sec. 5. Where authorized by the Secretary of Labor, workers provided under 
section 1 of this Act may be used in the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other 
processing of perishable or seasonable agricultural products. 

Sec. 6. The term “United States’’ as used in subsection (c) of section 1 of this 
Act includes the several States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 

Sec. 7. The authority granted in this Act, except that granted by section 3, 
shall terminate December 31, 1952, unless the Congress shall otherwise provide. 

Sec. 8. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts from time to time as the 
Congress may deem necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 9. This Act shall be cited as the ‘‘Emergency Farm Labor Supply Act of 
1951.” 


The CuarrmMan. Also, without objection, I desire to insert in the 
record a letter from Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, dated 
February 28, 1951. Secretary Tobin attaches to his letter a draft of a 
bill on farm labor and its analysis. The bill he proposes is identical 
to S. 1106 which has already been inserted in the record so I will just 
insert the analysis with the letter. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, February 28, 1951. 
Hon. Auten J. ELLENDER, Sr. 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator EvLLENDER: There is enclosed a copy of a draft ‘(Emergency 
Farm Labor Supply Act of 1951.’ This draft bill has been prepared and is sub- 
mitted at the request made by former Representative Stephen Pace, in December 
1950, at which time he was chairman of the Subcommittee on Farm Labor of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. There is also enclosed a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill. 

Due to the urgency of this matter and the lack of time, this draft bill has not 
been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. Copies of it, however, have been sent 
to the Bureau and to the Office of Defense Mobilization for their information. 

Yours very truly, 
Maurice J. Tosrn, 
Secretary of Labor. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF A DRAFT BILL TO FACILITATE THE OBTAINING OF 
AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF WORKERS FOR THE PRODUCTION AND HARVESTING OF 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1: Subsection (a) of this section authorizes the Secretary of Labor to 
provide for the temporary employment of foreign agricultural workers in agricul- 
tural labor in this country, when such employment is necessary to supplement the 
domestic labor force. The immigration taws shall apply in connection with this 
program. The Secretary of Labor may provide transportation for such workers 
from the country of recruitment to ports of entry in the United States and return 
and also within the United States. 

The provision of foreign workers under this subsection is subject to the proviso 
that no foreign workers will be provided for any employer except upon a determina- 
tion by the Secretary of Labor that the employer has offered to domestic workers 
the same conditions of employment as he offers to foreign workers and that 
domestic workers cannot be obtained to accept such offers, and that the employ- 
ment of such foreign workers will not lower the wages and working conditions of 
domestic agricultural workers. Under the international agreement with Mexico, 
for example, employers are required to provide certain working conditions for 
Mexican workers employed pursuant to the agreement, including the payment of 
prevailing wages, guarantee of duration of employment, and certain forms of 
insurance and before seeking workers from Mexico, employers would be required 
to have offered the same conditions to domestic workers and have failed to obtain 
workers willing to accept such offers. Such offers would be required to be made 
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through the United States Department of Labor and its affiliated public employ- 
ment offices. 

Subsection (b) of this section authorizes the Secretary temporarily to maintain 
these foreign agricultural workers in reception centers, both in the country of 
recruitment and in the United States; to provide reasonable subsistence during 
those periods when they are being transported at the expense of the United States, 
and to provide them with emergency medical care and burial expenses from the 
time they report for transportation to the United States until their return to the 
place of recruitment. 

Subsection (c) of section 1 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to provide for the 
recruitment of domestic workers and for the transportation of such workers and 
their families within the United States. The Secretary of Labor is authorized to 

rovide subsistence and emergency medical care for these workers and their 
families while they are being transported to and from the places of employment. 

This subsection will permit the recruitment of Hawaiian and Puerto Rican 
workers and the payment of their transportation to and from Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico since later in the bill the term ‘United States’’ is defined for the purpose of 
this subsection to include those territories. 

In all of the above, it is intended that the Secretary shall exercise the authority 
granted him only to the extent that he determines it to be necessary and under 
such terms and conditions as he may prescribe by regulation or otherwise. It 
is contemplated that such terms and conditions may include requirements that 
employers shall reimburse the Government in whole or in part for transportation 
and other expenses incurred by it in providing foreign and dommantie workers under 
this section, especially in those cases where such employers have customarily 
recruited and transported foreign workers at their own expense. It is also con- 
templated that, under his authority to prescribe terms and conditions, the Secre- 
tary will make provision for the Government to contract directly with foreign 
workers for employment by employers of agricultural labor and for the assignment 
of such workers to employers under arrangements whereby the employer agrees 
with the Government to assume all the Government’s obligations under its con- 
tract with the worker. It will be further agreed that in case of default by the 
employer the Government will pay to the worker the amounts due him and will be 
reimbursed therefor by the employer. 

Section 2: This section authorizes the Secretary of Labor, for the purposes of 
the bill, to enter into agreements with other public agencies and, pursuant 
to such agreements, to utilize the personnel, facilities, and services of such 
public agencies, and to reimburse such agencies therefor; to accept and utilize 
voluntary and uncompensated services; and to cooperate with the Secretary 
of State in negotiating and carrying out agreements with foreign countries, relating 
to the employment of foreign agricultural workers in the United States. 

Section 3: This section authorizes the Secretary of Labor to acquire by pur- 
chase, lease or construction, and to maintain and operate ‘“‘roadside’’ housing and 
related facilities for the temporary use of migrant workers en route to and from 
places of employment. Facilities provided under this section are intended to be 
utilized, for the most part, for overnight stops. Nominal fees will be charged 
for the use of them, and any funds derived from such fees will be applied to the 
cost of their maintenance and operation. The provision of these facilities is 
intended to correct the conditions now existing under which migrant families 
find it necessary to camp in roadside ditches, under culverts, or under other 
conditions which are detrimental to their health. 

Section 4: This section defines “agricultural labor’’ as used in the bill to include 
services and activities included within the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, as amended, or section 1426 (h) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. ‘ 

Section 5: This section permits the use of domestic and foreign workers re- 
cruited and transported under section 1 of the bill in the processing of perishable 
or seasonable agricultural products, where such use is authorized by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Section 6: This section defines the ‘United States’”’ as used in section 1 (c) 
of the bill, relating to recruitment and transportation of domestic workers, to 
include, in addition to the several States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Section 7: This section provides that the authority granted in the bill, except 
that granted in section 3, relating to the acquisition and operation of “‘roadside’’ 
rest camps for migrant agricultural workers, shall terminate on December 31, 1952. 

Section 8 is the usual appropriation authorization. 

Section 9 provides that the short title of the legislation shall be ‘Emergency 
Farm Labor Supply Act of 1951.” 
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The CuarrMan. All of these bills provide for a program of supplying 
farm labor which is vitally needed in our defense effort. 

S. 984, which I introduced in the Senate on February 27, authorized 
the Government to carry out its part of the agreement reached on the 
importation of farm agricultural workers at Mexico City in February, 
At this point I wish to file for the record a brochure which I have in 
my office of all of the proceedings that were had between our Govern- 
ment and the Government of Mexico. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the 
committee. ) 

The Cuarrman. As I have just indicated, S. 984 attempts to carry 
out the agreements, as I understood them, that were reached between 
our Government and Mexico at meetings that were held in Mexico 
City in the latter part of January and early February. 

5. 1106, which was introduced yesterday by Senator Magnuson, 
as well as S. 949, introduced by Senator Chavez, of New Mexico, deal 
with the problem not only of foreign but also domestic labor. Both 
bills have a different approach than the one I introduced in respect 
to whom shall bear the expenses of transportation and other expenses 
that may be incurred for the transportation of laborers while in 
transit. 

The Chavez bill deals primarily with cost of transportation, whereas 
the Magnuson bill, in addition to the cost of transportation, also 
deals with housing and the cost of feeding and taking care of the 
laborers while in transit. 

» The bill drafted by the Department of Labor provides for a Federal 
program of supplying domestic farm labor as well as foreign labor. 

While these bills are designed to provide a program under which 
adequate farm labor can be obtained, they differ radically on the 
methods used and the extent to which the Federal Government 
would be obligated, as I have just indicated. All of these differences 
will be explained in detail during the course of hearings as the various 
witnesses comment on different sections of the bills. 

I should like to now present for the record a report from Mr. John 
L. Thurston, Acting Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
on S. 984. Mr. Thurston is opposed to enactment of section 505 of 
the bill which would exempt imported foreign agricultural workers 
and their employers from paying social-security taxes. 

Mr. Thurston also recommends other amendments to the bill, all 
of which appear in this letter addressed tome and dated March 9. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 

FeperRAL Security AGENcy, 
Washington, March 9, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: This letter is in response to your request of March 1, 
1951, for a report on 8S. 984, a bill to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide an adequate supply of agricultural workers 
in the continental United States by authorizing the Secretary of Labor to recruit 
workers from foreign countries within the Western Hemisphere or from Hawaii or 
Puerto Rico and to make them available for agricultural employment in the 
United States. 

To carry out this purpose, the Secretary of Labor would be authorized to 
transport workers to and from the United States, and furnish them with mainte- 
nance, and such emergency medical care and burial expenses as may become 
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necessary, while they are being transported by the United States or are at recep- 
tion centers in the United States. 

The bill would also authorize the Secretary of Labor to provide assistance at 
reception centers to employers and workers in negotiating contracts of employ- 
ment, and to guarantee performance of such contracts by employers. Employers 
would be required, as a condition to receiving workers under the bill, to agree to 
reimburse the United States fot any expenses incurred by it under its guaranty, 
and for expenses—not to exceed $20 per worker—incurred by the United States 
in recruiting and transporting workers. The employer. would also be required, 
in the case of any worker not returned to the reception center, to pay the cost 
of such return. 

No workers recruited under the bill would be available for employment in any 
area until certain findings had been made by the director of State employment 
security for such area with respect to the need for such workers. 

The bill would exempt workers recruited under its provisions from social- 
security taxes and benefits, and from the head tax required under the immigration 
laws. 

The bill covers workers performing services or activities specified in section 3 (f) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 or section 1426 (h) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (social security tax provisions) and expressly includes those engaged 
in horticultural employment, cotton ginning and compressing, crushing of oil- 
seeds, and packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other processing of perishable or 
seasonable agricultural products. The bill would be effective only until Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. 

Section 505 of the bill, amending the Social Security Act and Internal Revenue 
Code to exclude from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance program workers 
brought in under the bill, discriminates against American labor. By exempting 
American employers and foreign labor from the payment of the insurance taxes it 
encourages the employment of foreign labor to the disadvantage of American 
labor. We strongly urge the elimination of this section from the bill. 

Since its enactment in 1935, this social insurance program has covered individ- 
uals in specific types of jobs in the United States without regard to the nationality 
of the individual. I believe this is a sound principle which should be retained in 
the social security system. A change in policy which would establish the principle 
of exclusion because of nationality may result in criticism of the United States for 
discrimination in the application of its social security laws. I do not believe this 
would be in the long-run interest of the United States in world affairs. 

I should like to point out that if an employer wishes he may pay both his own 
and the workers’ social security contributions, without deduction from the wage. 
If there are compelling reasons for avoiding the imposition of the emplovee tax on 
foreign workers, | believe it would be preferable to give consideration to the 
employers paying both shares rather than to provide a categorical exclusion. 
Some employers in nonagricultural pursuits are already doing this. 

Should your committee decide nevertheless to exclude these forei:n workers 
from the old-age and survivors insurance program, I believe the propos *d amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code ought to be 
changed. Section 508 of the bill defines the term “agricultural employment” in 
broader terms than is now the case with “‘agricultural labor’’ as defined in section 
210 of the Social Security Act and section 1426 of the Internal Revenue Code. I 
assume, however, that the bill is intended to exclude from coverage under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program all workers brought into this country 
under an agreement made under the bill even though they would not be con- 
sidered to be engaged in agricultural labor as defined for purposes of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program. To avoid any confusion on this point, the 
phrase “foreign agricultural workers’ in the new subparagraph (C) of section 
210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act and 1426 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which would be inserted by section 505 of the bill, should be changed to 
“foreign workers.” 

Whether or not our above suggestions for amendment of the bill are adopted, 
there are several other comments which I should like to submit for your considera- 
tion. 

The importation of these workers into the continental United States may well 
create serious public health and welfare problems. To reduce the frequeney and 
seriousness of such problems, some provision should be made under the bill for 
screening the workers at the place of origin in order to weed out physically or 
otherwise unfit individuals. Even so, however, the importation of these workers 
and their concentration in rural communities will frequently overtax the public 
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health and welfare facilities of the communities. Consequently, there should be 
some assurance prior to. making the workers available in any particular area that 
the necessary public health and welfare services will be provided there. 

Section 503 of the bill would prevent any workers recruited under it from being 
made available in any area unless the director of State employment security for 
such area found and certified that (1) there were not a sufficient number of able, 
willing, and qualified domestic workers available, at the time and place needed, 
to perform the work, and (2) the employment of the foreign workers would not 
adversely affect the wages and working conditions of similarly employed domestic 
agricultural workers. Whether or not there are sufficient domestic agricultural 
workers readily available to perform the work depends on determinations of fact 
having more than State-wide implications. In addition, in determining the effect 
which the employment of the foreign workers might have on the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers, there should be uniform 
application of the standards and policies developed for carrying out the bill. I 
believe it essential, therefore, that the findings and certifications with respect to 
the need for these workers in any particular area, and the effect their employment 
may have on domestic agricultural workers, be made by an appropriate Federal 
official, such as the Secretary of Labor, rather than by the director of State 
employment security who presumedly is a State officer. I also believe that this 
Federa! official should have the benefit of the views of an advisory council or 
committee to aid him in carrying out his responsibilities under section 503, 

There are a number of other questions of policy raised by the bill on which 
other agencies of the Government are more competent to advise than we. One 
of the most important of these is the question whether it is sound to provide a 
Federal guaranty of performance by employers of foreign workers’ employment 
contracts, and to provide extensive Federal subsidization of the cost of the foreign 
workers’ transportation and temporary housing, subsistence, emergency medical 
care, and burial expenses while in transit, while no similar provision is made for 
American workers. In the program for recruitment of farm labor during World 
War II no such discrimination against domestic agricultural workers was made. 
Another important question raised by the bill is whether it is desirable to treat 
workers from Puerto Rico and Hawaii in the same fashion as foreign workers; 
with respect to the exclusion of these workers from the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, such treatment of them is obviously unsound sinee coverage 
under that program extends to workers in Puerto Rico and Hawaii to the same 
extent as to workers in the continental United States. 

For these reasons I recommend against favorable consideration of the bill in 
its present form by your committee. 

Because of a request by a member of your committee’s staff that we expedite 
this report, time has not permitted us to obtain the advice of the Bureau of the 
Budget as to the relationship of 8S. 984 or these comments to the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. Tavurstron, 
Acting Administrator. 


The CuarrMan. [also wish to incorporate in the record at this point, 
if there is no objection, a report from the Department of Agriculture 
dated March 12, 1951, on S. 949 and 8S. 984: The Department recom- 
mends the passage of 984 with certain changes with respect particularly 
to the cost of transportation of these workers while in the United 
States. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., 
March 12, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: Reference is made to your request of February 26, 
1951, requesting a report on 8S. 949, a bill relating to the stabilization of defense 
farm labor and to your request of February 28, 1951, requesting a report on 8. 984, 
a bill to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949. ai nh 

The purpose of these two bills, in effect, is to aid in providing an adequate 
supply of labor to assure supplies of agricultural commodities in such quantities 
as are determined necessary for the welfare and security of the Nation. 
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The Department of Agriculture is vitally concerned with the problem of seeing 
that adequate supplies of agricultural commodities are available to meet the needs 
of the armed services, the requirements of the civilian population, and for export. 
To meet these requirements, the Department has proposed acreage guides for 
1951 which, if met, will result in the greatest agricultural production in history. 
The production called for will approximate 145 percent of the period immediately 
preceeding World War II, as compared with 137 percent in 1950 and a previous 
peak of 140 percent in 1949. 

The high production during and since World War II has been maintained with 
a decreasing number of workers, as is indicated in the following table: 


Agricultural employment 


| 


September December Monthly 





Year peak | low | average 
1944 : 5,330,000 | 7,370,000} 11, 055, 000 
1949 14, 604, 000 | 7, 150, 000 | 10, 756, 000 
1950 | 13, 703, 000 | 6, 742, 000 10, 348, 000 


As illustrated by these figures, agricultural employment is characterized by 
extreme seasonal variation in numbers. This fact, in addition to the high perish- 
ability of many agricultural commodities which require proper and timely han- 
dling of products, makes the problem of providing an adequate supply of man- 
power for agriculture different than for industry. 

While the decrease in total agricultural employment is due in part to techno- 
logical advances, some is a direct result of continued high nonfarm employment 
opportunities. The latter has served to absorb large numbers of workers nor- 
mally available for seasonal agricultural work. This has decreased the supplies 
of local workers and the movements of migrant workers. It has necessitated the 
employment in recent years of out-of-area workers—domestie and foreign—in 
some areas and crops not normally dependent on such workers. This situation 
is now being further aggravated by the increased employment in defense activities, 
coupled with induction of men into the armed services. Therefore, it is antici- 
pated that the supply of workers from normal or usual sources will be inadequate 
to meet all needs in 1951. 

It is estimated that the production called for in 1951 will require approximately 
1,936,000,000 man-days of labor. This compares with 1,829,000,000 man-days 
in 1950, and 1,938,000,000 man-days in 1949. In other words, man-day require- 
ments for 1951 are nearly 6 percent above 1950 and approximately the same as 
for 1949. The exact number of workers needed as compared with previous years 
will depend upon a number of variables such as weather conditions at the time 
of harvest, the individual productivity of labor, and the length of time workers 
will be available. It is, however, anticipated that the trends in nonfarm employ- 
ment and the need for increases in high labor-requirements crops will result in 
more areas being faced with critical labor problems. 

Because of its responsibility in assuring adequate production and the impor- 
tance of the labor supply to production, this Department is vitally interested in 
the proposed legislation. To meet agriculture’s needs, workers from new and 
additional sources will have to be obtained. The primary purpose of the pending 
legislation is to aid in obtaining the needed supply of workers by facilitating the 
bringing in of workers from outside the United States. This Department con- 
curs that legislation aimed at this objective is necessary. 

The two bills, 8S. 949 and 8. 984, differ in the means proposed for attaining this 
objective. A third alternative means has been proposed in draft legislation 
submitted to the Congress by the Secretary of Labor. 

In developing means to attain the basic objective of meeting the farm labor 
supply problem, this Department believes it important that certain basic con- 
cepts be reviewed. 

Most agricultural commodities, particularly at harvest periods, are highly 
perishable. They demand proper and timely handling. To prevent loss it is 
imperative that facilities be provided to make workers available when needed. 

Domestic agricultural workers should be given first opportunity to accept 
available farm employment. Full and efficient utilization of domestic man- 
power is in the national interest. The manpower shortage Cemands that greater 
efforts be made to obtain fuller use of the underemployed people in certain farm 
areas. 
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The individual farmer should do everything he possibly can to solve the labor- 
requirement problems of his farm. Through exchange of labor and machinery 
and the use locally of available labor, each neighborhood and community should 
make every effort to meet agricultural manpower needs of the area. When the 
local labor force is inadequate, then effort should be made to obtain domestic 
agricultural labor from the nearest practicable source. 

Movements of farm workers are not restricted by State lines. It logically 
follows, therefore, that determination of availability of domestic workers be 
made on a regional or Nation-wide basis. The lack in any State does not neces- 
sarily indicate that domestic farm workers cannot be made available in time to 
meet the needs. Before foreign agricultural workers are imported into an area, 
the Secretary of Labor should determine that domestic farm workers are in fact 
not available for employment in the area of need. 

Except for a brief period during World War II, the expense of obtaining and 
transporting farm workers customarily has been on the employers and the 
workers. This is as it should be during normal periods, and especially when 
workers are available from customary sources. 

During emergency periods in which workers from customary sources are not 
available, enabling legislation to aid farm employers in obtaining workers from 
new or unusual sources, domestic or foreign, appears to be appropriate and 
necessary. These periods usually result from circumstances beyond the control 
of the individual farmers. The Nation stands to lose the results of the farmers’ 
work through the lack of qualified workers in season. The Nation cannot 
afford to take chances on loss of much-needed farm products. 

In order that crop losses may be prevented, such legislation should include 
authority to provide transportation in emergencies to the extent necessary 
to obtain workers. Such a Government program should assure reasonable equal- 
ity for the several areas of the country. Transportation of foreign workers only 
to border points, for example, provides no real cid in preventing crop losses at 
distant points. The emergency needs of these distant points may require the 
payment of transportation within the continental United States of either foreign 
or out-of-area domestic workers, depending upon cost and practicability. 

Payment of transportation costs by the Government should, however, be kept 
at a minimum. Therefore, in the employment of the labor which is available 
without transportation cost to the Government, employers and workers should 
continue to enter into the usual agreements of their own choice regardless of 
employment service referral or encouragement to migrate into the area. We 
believe that certain Government controls as a condition of hiring arrangements 
should be applicable only to workers moved at Government expense in order 
to keep demand from employers for workers to be moved at Government expense 
at a minimum required to meet essential needs. This position on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture does not argue that certain minimum standards for 
work in agriculture are not neeced, but such standards would appear to be more 
appropriately the substance of direct State or Federal legislation than a condition 
to obtaining workers through the normal recruitment or referral activities of the 
employment services, as appears to be provided in 8. 949. 

In summary, this Department is vitally concernéd with assuring that the 
necessary labor is available to get essential food and fiber crops produced and 
harvested. This Department stands for such legislative action as is necessary 
to get this job done. In considering the bills in the light of these concepts, this 
Department is of the opinion that bill S. 984, revised to include provisions for 
transportation within the United States to the extent necessary, provides facilities 
for aiding employers in meeting farm labor problems anticipated as a result of 
the current defense program. Accordingly, this Department concurs in the 
enactment of S. 984 if amended as herein suggested. 

In view of the subsequent request, we have not obtained advice from the Bureau 
of the Budget as to the relationship of this proposed legislation to the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. McCormick, Under Secretary. 


The Cuarrman. At this point I also wish to introduce as part of 
the record a letter addressed to me, dated March 8, 1951, from 
Senators Edwin C. Johnson and Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado. 
They both favor S. 984 and suggest a few changes. 

ry’ 4 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
March 8, 1961. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr. 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenNaTOR: For the information of the Committee in consideration of 
S. 984 on which we understand hearings commence next week, we desire to bring 
to your attention excerpts from a letter which we have received from interested 
parties in Colorado regarding certain provisions of the proposed legislation: 

“It is our studied conclusion that the bill is satisfactory with the exception of 
one section—namely section 502. This section has to do with the liability of the 
employer with regards to workers being made available. The subparagraph (1) 
which the employer agrees indemnify the United States against loss by reasons of 
its guaranty of such employers’ contracts is satisfactory, however the other two, 
namely (2) and (3) under section 502 which have to do with payment to the United 
States for expenses incurred in recruitment and transportation and to reimburse 
the Government in case the worker is not returned to the reception center, is un- 
satisfactory. We feel that as long as this is an emergency legislation and the 
country is in a declared emergency that the Government should not request re- 
imbursement under the conditions required in the above section. 

“The Government has requested increases in the production of crops in this 
area and to bring about this increase in the face of inroads being made by the 
draft, necessitates the importation of foreign nationals. It is our studied opinion 
that this type of an obligation on the employer is unnecessary and will work a 
double hardship on the producer for the previous reasons named and will without 
doubt curtail production on vitally needed crops.”’ 

It will be appreciated if these views may receive the usual careful attention of 
your committee. 

With very best regards, we are 

Sincerely, 
Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator. 
Evcene D. MILuixkIn, 
United States Senator. 


The Cuarrman. I also wish to place in the record at this point a 
letter from the National Cotton Compress and Cotton Warehouse 
Association with respect to S. 984. They suggest that section 508 
of 984 be amended so as to include the storing of cotton. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL CoTTon COMPRESS AND 
CoTTron WAREHOUSE AssocIATION, INC., 
Washington, _ <... March 9 1941. 
Re 8. 984, Agricultural Workers. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, SenateCommittee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator ELLeENDER: In section 508 of your above-numbered bill the 
term “agricultural employment’’ is defined as including ‘‘cotton ginning and 
compressing.” 

It is respectfully suggested that this wording should be amended to read ‘‘cotton 
ginning, storing, and compressing.” 

In the over-all economy an adequate labor supply for cotton storing is of equal 
importance with an adequate labor supply for cotton compressing. 

In the Mississippi Valley and Southwestern and Western States the bulk of 
the cotton crop is stored in facilities equipped also to perform compression. In 
the Southeastern States, however, the reverse is true, and most of the crop is 
stored in facilities which are not equipped to perform compression. 

Cordially yours, 
Joun H. Topp 


The CuarrMan. I also wish to place in the record at this point a 
letter from Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, chairman of the Judi- 
ciliary Committee, enclosing certain suggestions as to the importation 
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of agricultural workers. Soon after I introduced S. 984, I sent the 
bill to his committee and asked him for a report thereon because it 
dealt with certain immigration phases of our law which are usually 
handled by his committee. This letter from him is dated March 9, 
1951, which I will ask be incorporated in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
March 9, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator ELLeNvDER: I have your letter of March 1, 1951, enclosing 
a copy of the bill, S. 984, relating to the importation of agricultural workers. 
Attached is a memorandum containing several observations on the bill to which 
you may wish to give consideration when any action is taken. 
My kindest regards and best wishes to you. 
Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, Chairman, 


CommeENts Re 8. 984 


1. Section 501 (1) of the bill reads: ‘“‘to recruit such workers (including any such 
workers temporarily in the United States);’’. In my opinion such a provision 
could very well result in an increase of illegal entries. The laborers could bypass 
the reception centers provided for in subsection (2) of section 501 and enter the 
United States illegally if they know that they can be recruited in the United States. 

2. Section 501 (3) of the bill authorizes the Secretary of Labor to provide trans- 
portation for such workers from recruitment centers outside the continental United 
States to such reception centers and transportation from such reception centers 
to such recruitment centers after termination of employment. 

It is my understanding that, under the present agreement and under procedures 
established for similar measures during World War II, transportation costs were 
provided by the prospective employers from the place of contracting to the place 
of employment. Likewise the cost of returning the workers to Mexico at the 
termination of the contract is and was borne by the employer. 

3. Section 502 of the bill provides for an agreement to be entered into between 
employers and the United States to indemnify the United States against certain 
losses. Such a provision is likely to result in the United States being required to 
file suit in every single case where such losses occur. In my opinion, it would 
appear to be more appropriate if the employers were required to post a bond as is 
required in other cases where contract labor is imported or as was required under 
previous programs of this type. 

t. Section 504 of the bill reads: ‘‘Workers recruited under this title who are 
not citizens of the United States shall be admitted to the United States subject to 
the immigration laws (or if already in, and otherwise eligible for admission to, the 
United States shall be permitted to remain therein) * * *.” (See comment 
on point |}. 

5. Section 504 specifically provides that no penalty bond shall be required which 
imposes liability upon any person for the failure of any such worker to depart from 
the United States upon termination of employment. 

In my opinion a maintenance of status and departure bond should be required 
as provided for in the present procedure. Otherwise the cost of any deportation 
yroceedings against violators would have to be borne by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 


The CuarrMan. I also wish to incorporate in the record at this 
point a letter from American Sugar Cane League, dated March 7, 
1951, from C. J. Bourg, its representative here, making two suggestions 
with respect to S. 984. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
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AMERICAN SuGaR Cane LEAGUE, 
Washington 5, D. C., March 7, 1951. 
Hon. AuLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: In connection with your bill, 8. 984, on foreign agricultural 
labor, we, of the Louisiana sugar industry have been trying the idea of taking 
laborers after they have been used by canners in Wisconsin and Illinois or by 
beet growers in Michigan, or even by Florida growers, who would use them after 
they have served us. 

By reason of these arrangements, which are made largely on a friendly basis, 
we have been able to secure ample supplies of laborers for use in Louisiana at a 
minimum of cost because they are sent to us from other States, but the trans- 
portation paid by us, and after we have finished with them sometime in December 
or January, we are able to assign and transfer them to other farm employers who 
willingly pay their transportation. If it should happen that foreign laborers have 
to be sent back home, we naturally have to pay their transportation to the is- 
lands. This happens now and then, especially on the basis of one or two laborers. 

Under these circumstances, we would like to continue this arrangement with- 
out disturbance from the Labor Department, which definitely is not a friendly 
governmental agency, in the same manner; it involves us unnecessarily with the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization. 

Therefore, we believe that two slight amendments to your bill might do the 
trick for us. At page 1, under section 501, on line 9, strike out the word “within” 
and insert ‘“‘on the mainland of.” 

Then, on page 3, under section 503, we would amend your bill by striking out 
the words on line 25 (and including line 1 on page 4) “‘director of State Employ- 
ment Security’? and insert in lieu thereof “regional director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, U. 8S. Department of Labor.” 

These amendments do not change in any manner the obligations of the Federal 
Government as the payment of transportation is arranged for between the BWI 
and the employers. Congressman Poage of Texas has also introduced a bill, 
H. R. 3048, and as we understand it, his bill will provide for these amendments 
satisfactorily, without change. 

If you would accept these amendments from the standpoint of “committee 
amendments” I am sure it would be very helpful all around and not involve us 
unduly with the affairs of the Labor Department. 

The State of Florida is very much interested in these amendments and I am 
told that they have requested Senator Holland to so recommend. It he does, 
you can readily see and understand that we likewise would be benefited. The 
principal question is for us to establish a favorable working agreement with 
these States and to arrange to pass on our laborers to other States within the 
United States after we have completed the harvesting in Louisiana. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. Boure. 


The CuartrMan. Does any Senator wish to make any statement 
before we proceed with the witnesses? Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. I wonder, you have inserted a number of 
documents in the record—— 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Some of which, at least, I am sure I would 
like to read. Will we have a print of that before—— 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator HickENLooper. I mean before we make up our minds on 
any of these matters? 

he CHarrMAN. Surely. 

Senator HickENLooPER. So we can base questions perhaps upon 
the things that are raised in these documents that you put in the 
record? 

The CuarrMan. Well, the record, Senator, is printed every day. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I know, but it does not come to my office. 
The only thing I wondered if we would have available reasonably soon 
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a copy of the record so we could read these things without having to 
borrow something some place and getting it back in due time. 

The Cuarrman. It is my purpose to hurry along with this bill as 
soon as I can because of its importance. We must provide legislation 
on the subject before June, and I am going to try to make arrange- 
ments, if | can, to hurry this along and have the record printed as 
soon as possible so that each Senator will have a copy of it before we 
consider the bills before us. 

These documents that I have introduced, Senator Hickenlooper, 
simply provide for amendments. For instance, let’s take the American 
Sugar Cane League letter, which also represents the views of the folks 
from Florida, I believe. They have a fine relationship now between 
Florida, let’s say, and the islands just off Florida—the Bahama Is- 
lands, Jamaica—where they get quite a lot of labor, and they take 
the position that because of those fine relationships they do not need 
legislation on the subject. They are suggesting that, with respect to 
the language in S. 984, it be made to apply to the continent instead 
and exclude the islands. The way they suggested that this be done 
is by simple amendment which would make it apply to the mainland 
of the continent. 

All of those suggestions are incorporated in some of these letters 
that I have introduced and the reports so far received from the various 
departments, especially the Department of Agriculture, deal with the 
extent to which our Government should pay for transportation and 
care of these laborers in transit. 

Senator Hotianp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator HoLianp. So far as the agricultural interests of Florida are 
concerned, they much prefer not to have any subsidy from the Gov- 
ernment in this connection, not to have the Department of Labor 
serve as an Official agency for recruiting offshore laborers. They much 
prefer to continue their present course of dealings, under which they 
pay the transportation costs themselves, and deposit bonds guarantee- 
ing the return of the laborers who are in for a season and who are then 
sent back to the Bahamas or to Jamaica, as the case may be. They 
are quite willing to have continued the present set-up which they have 
found eminently satisfactory. And above all things they do not want 
any subsidy in connection with this thing. 

The Cuarrman. [ am glad to hear the Senator from Florida so 
express himself, and that was the line that I pursued in drafting 
S. 984, which is up for consideration today. 

The only cost that the Government will be called upon to pay, in 
the event that S. 984 is adopted, will be those costs incident to getting 
all of these laborers in central points in the foreign countries and a 
part of the cost of taking them from the central point to the border. 
After the laborers are brought within the United States, the costs are 
then to be borne by the employers. 

I wish to say that the difference between S. 984 and the other bills 
heretofore mentioned by me is primarily on the difference of pay and 
subsistence in transit. That is really and truly, as I see it, the only 
difference between the two. 

Now in addition, the bill that I introduced goes a step further and 
and excludes foreign labor from the Social Security Act. I have 
talked to the chairman of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
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and as I understand him, Senator George, he had no objection to the 
exclusion from the Social Security Act of laborers, foreign laborers, 
that are brought in for agricultural purposes. 

Senator HickenLoorper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
Senator Holland, with all due respect, and with no intent to offend, 
but I wonder if the position is not a litthke outmoded according to 
modern philosophy, when you announce they are for a self-help 
program and wish to depend on themselves. Do you not think that 
is a little outmoded? 

Senator Hotuanp. I do not think so. I remind the Senator from 
Towa that the same group came up and asked for the potato support 
program to be knocked out. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Our potato farmers up in Iowa do not 
want Government help, and they are forced into this regulation by 
some kind of a vote, and they are now prosecuting some of these 
individuals who refused to take Government aid. 

Senator Hotuanp. Mr. Chairman, we do not want to interfere 
with the plans of continental users of labor from Mexico, and perhaps 
other places, if they prefer some other way to deal with the situation, 
but we do much prefer to have this legislation not apply to the Baha- 
mas, Jamaica, and the independent countries lying off shore but near 
our State. We will at the proper time ask for an amendment which 
we hope the introducer of the bill will be agreeable to have written 
into this bill, making it apply only to continental foreign countries 
and Hawaii and Puerto Rico, if you wish to have it apply to them. 

The Cuarrman. The bill that I have introduced does apply to 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

In further answer to your question, Senator Hickenlooper, the 
various reports and letters that I have introduced for the record, 
most of them, will be discussed in committee. 

Senator HickenLooper. Fine. The only purpose of my raising 
the question was I thought maybe there might be some very pertinent 
suggestions raised in those letters or statements which might be the 
basis for questions to explore, you see. 

The CuarrMan. I must state to the Senator that the only differences 
with respect to those items that I have just mentioned—that is, how 
the cost of transportation shall be borne, and the expenses of housing in 
transit—are the real crux of the difference between the three bills that 
we now have before us. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. Fine. 

Senator Aiken. None of the bills, Mr. Chairman, designate the 
Federal Government as the sole recruiting agency for farm labor; 
do they? 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Senator Arken. I was thinking of the suggestion of the Senator 
from Florida, Senator Holland, apparently in wanting the islands 
excluded. Does that mean that you do not want the Federal Govern- 
ment recruiting in competition with the individual importer of 
farm labor? 

Senator HoLtianp. That was not it. 

Senator Arken. Maybe the discussion is a little premature. I was 
just wondering. 

Senator HoLuanp. We had not thought of the matter of competition 
at all. As far as we know, we are the only group who utilizes these 
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workers from the Bahamas and Jamaica. They are very satisfactory 
workers. And we have found it possible under existing law to arrange 
ourselves for their coming in. We have put up the bond to make sure 
that they will be returned. We pay their transportation costs. We 
see no point at all in creating a set-up under which the National Gov- 
ernment would pay those transportation costs, would pay subsistence 
costs, would pay the burial and the sickness costs and the like, when 
that has not been found necessary. To the contrary, we have had a 
most acceptable and satisfactory relationship not only to our employers 
but also to the government of the Bahamas and of Jamaica. 

Senator A1rkeN. However, I believe that Long Island and New 
Jersey—that area—has in the past imported labor extensively from 
the Bahamas. 

Senator Hotuanp. They did during World War II. They came 
over to Florida and followed the crops up. Whether they are still 
doing that or not, I am unable to say. 

Senator Arken. I expect the situation will develop as the testimony 
goes on, and that is probably the best way to get at it. 

The CuarrMan. I was going to say that, and I am sure it will 
become apparent to the Senators the reason for dealing with, let’s 
say, the Bahamas as Senator Holland suggests, and why we should 
probably accept a different method when it comes to employing labor 
from Mexico. 

Mexico has a problem on its hands. It is developing right along. 
It is right on our borders, you know, and the ‘‘wetback” problem 
there—that is, those who cross the Rio Grande without any authority 
whatever—has drained quite a bit of Mexican labor that is needed in 
Mexico at the moment. 

All of this, as I have just indicated, will be brought to the surface 
as we call witnesses to discuss these various bills, particularly the one 
that I introduced and which in effect deals primarily with the Mexi- 
can labor situation. 

Senator Arken. The reason I was inquisitive was because I was 
thinking of the Canadian situation, where a large number of Canadians 
come over the border for seasonal work. We do not want that com- 
plicated by any Federal laws or requirement that the Federal Govern- 
ment recruit them. They are mostly relatives that come over in that 
part of the country, and I suppose they drive their cars over, or walk 
over, or any way to get over, and we do not want those satisfactory 
relationships interfered with, either. 

The Cuarrman. I do not believe it is the intention of the introducers 
of any of these bills to change that relationship. Speaking for myself, 
as the introducer of one of the bills, I certainly do not want to change 
any of the methods now in force that have proven satisfactory. I am 
satisfied that if anything in my bill, as well as the other bills that 
have been introduced, will in any manner change the present methods, 
we can all get together and arrange it so that the present method of 
recruiting foreign labor shall not be disturbed. 

All right; the first witness is Mr. Robert T. Creasey, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor. 

Mr. Creasey, will you kindly identify yourself for the record, 


please? 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. CREASEY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR; DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; AND ALBERT D. 
MISLER, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Creasey. My name is Robert T. Creasey. I am Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 

The CuairnMan. Have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Creasey. I do have a prepared statement. 

The CuatrMan. Would you like to read it through without inter- 
ruption, or do you mind interruption as we go along? 

Mr. Creasey. Whatever is the pleasure of the committee. 

The CuHairmMan. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Creasey. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to present to this committee the views of the Department of 
Labor on legislation to assist in obtaining foreign agricultural labor 
when our domestic labor force is insufficient to meet defense agricul- 
tural production goals. 

Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor, also is here and is available to 
the committee to present the general labor market outlook as it relates 
to farm-labor supply and other matters. 

I might say at this point that whenever, in my statement, I refer 
to “domestic” farm labor or ““American”’ farm labor I intend those 
terms to include not only our workers on the continent but those of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

I believe that we have unanimity of opinion on the fact that we 
cap reasonably expect a tightening of the labor market as defense 
production starts rolling more rapidly. I do not believe that it is 
necessary for us at this time to forecast with any degree of certainty 
the extent to which it may be necessary to supplement the domestic 
farm-labor supply. The farm-labor requirements as of a given time 
are affected by too many imponderables. 

But whatever those requirements may ultimately be, we must not 
risk failure in attaining agricultural production goals. The produc- 
tion of food and fiber is as essential to our defense efforts as is the 
production of tanks, guns, planes, and ships. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that we have sufficient workers to man our farms. To this end 
there should be legislative authority necessary to furnish manpower 
from outside sources when adequate farm-labor requirements cannot 
be met from the domestic labor force. 

But, consistent with American concepts, we must exert every reason- 
able effort to assure the full utilization of American workers before we 
look to other sources. While we must not jeopardize farm production, 
we should first direct our efforts to obtaining American workers for 
this purpose. 

We must exhaust all domestic sources of farm labor before we begin 
to give jobs to foreign workers. We should not take actions, for the 
sake of expediency, which will result in employment for foreign workers 
in this country while available American workers remain unemployed. 
The only really effective method of determining the availability of 
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American workers is through the national clearance system maintained 
by the Department of Labor. 

In connection with the admission of foreign labor, presently the 
responsibility for certifying that American «ol cannot be obtained 
is with the Secretary. If certification is to be at all meaningful, this 
responsibility should remain with the Secretary. No official, State or 
Federal, having jurisdiction over a limited area can give a certification 
in this respect that has any validity. This is particularly true with 
respect to agricultural labor because a significant segment of it is ob- 
tained from migratory labor groups which move from area to area, 
from State to State. Before we can certify the need to import foreign 
workers we must consider the Nation as a whole in determining 
whether or not American workers are available. This can be done 
only through the national office of the Department of Labor and can- 
not be done by the employment service director of the State in which 
the labor demand exists, as is provided in S. 984. 

I do not know why 8S. 984 makes this proposal. I am certain that 
it could not have been done because of any valid complaints that the 
present certification process has jeopardized any farmer’s opportunity 
to obtain the workers which he has needed. I know of no case where 
any crops were lost because a job order was put through the national 
clearance system. 

Aside from this fact, it appears to me to be very questionable from 
the viewpoint of sound administration to vest the responsibility for 
administering a program in the head of a eabinet department and, at 
the same time, diffuse the authority to control one of its most impor- 
tant aspects among 48 State oiiicials. Nor should this authority be 
vested in any subordinate Federal officials as is contemplated by the 
House version of this legislation. Certainly this latter action would 
be inconsistent with the principles in the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission that— 
the heads of departments must hold full responsibility for the conduct of depart- 
ments. There must be a clear line of authority reaching down through every 
step in the organization and no subordinate should have authority independent 
from that of his superior. (Recommendation No. 14, Hoover Commission Report 
on General Management of the Executive Branch.) 

Our proposal that we offer employment opportunities to unemployed 
American workers first does not contemplate creating shortages in some 
areas to satisfy needs in other areas. Nor do we contemplate any 
wholesale shifting of workers over extreme distances. But wherever 
unemployed workers are W illing to accept employment, they should be 
afforded the opportunity first. 

Foreign workers should not be offered working conditions that are 
more favorable than those offered to American workers. Nor should 
they be employed where their employment will adversely affect the 
wages, working conditions, and employment opportunities of American 
workers. 

[ am sure that no reasonable man will quarrel with these concepts. 
While we are not advocating the full program which was carried out 
during World War II, the Congress then gave full recognition to the 
basic principle that American agricultural workers should not be dis- 
criminated against by providing in Public Law 45 and Public Law 229, 
Seventy-e ighth Congress, authority to afford American workers the 
same benefits that were provided for foreign workers. Payment of 
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costs incident to transporting American workers was authorized. 
Emergency health and medical care were provided for American 
workers. In short, the Congress made a positive effort to make farm 
employment more attractive to American labor. As part of the same 
legislation, the Congress provided authority to pay similar expenses 
for foreign workers when it became necessary to supplement the 
American labor force. 

We should recognize now, as the Seventy-eighth Congress recognized 
in World War II, that the emphasis must be on affording the available 
employment opportunities to American labor first and that a recruit- 
ment program for American workers is an integral part of the total 
farm manpower mobilization program. Such a program should be 
provided, as it was from 1943 to 1948, in the same legislation which 
aids in the importation of foreign workers. 

S. 984 provides for the payment of costs incident to transporting 
foreign workers to this country and return to recruitment centers from 
which they were obtained. That bill does not provide for the payment 
of any costs incident to transporting American workers. ‘The provi- 
sion of transportation for American workers would increase the mobil- 
ity of the domestic farm labor supply and provide more American 
workers for farm employment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make my position on this legislation clear. 
I have no intent to underestimate the importance of or need for legis- 
lation which will assist us in obtaining foreign agricultural workers 
when needed. On the contrary, I am here to advocate the enactment 
of legislation which will provide us with adequate authority to obtain 
such workers from other countries within a reasonable distance from 
our borders. 

I understand that the impression may have been created that pro- 
posals to furnish assistance in meeting the costs of transporting work- 
ers are an effort on the part of the Federal Government to undertake 
a program of subsidization which the farm employers of this country 
do not want. I wish to remove any misunderstandings as to the posi- 
tion of the Department of Labor on this question. It is our purpose 
to continue in every possible situation the same arrangements with 
respect to the payment by employers of transportation costs which 
exist at the present time. This appears to be consistent with the 
sentiment expressed by some of the farm employers. 

I believe this committee, however, should be aware of the fact 
that not all farm employers feel that the ‘y are in a position to bear the 
total cost which would be involved in transporting workers from 
foreign countries to their places of employment. Farmers in certain 
sections of the country are already expressing deep concern over the 
fact that they will be unable to meet the costs involved in obtaining 
their required workers. I wish to read at this time a telegram dated 
February 8, 1951, received by the Secretary of Labor: 

Careful survey by corporations and State employment office indicate 2,000 
Mexicans needed for Yakima Valley to take care of spring planting, asparagus 
cutting, pea harvest, beet weeding, and hop training. First contingent needed 
April 15. All needed by May 15. Transportation alone nearly $300,000. Camps 
available for half them. To build, equip, and maintain camps for other half, 
other than feeding and overhead will run another $150,000. Appears cost per 
man per day may be $2.50. Employers refuse to advance such amounts. Farmers 
fear controlled prices on processed food not warrant such costs, rather run risks 
losing crops. Processors having difficulty securing growing contracts to meet 
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Army requirements. Situation becoming critical. Can you offer any suggestion 
for Government aid? 

Senator Aiken. Who sent the telegram? 

Mr. Creasey. Cecil C. Clark, president, Emergency Yakima Farm 
Labor Corp. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Wapato, Wasu., February 7, 1951 
Hon. Maurice J. Tostn, 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C.: 

Careful survey by corporations and State employment office indicate 2,000 
Mexicans needed for Yakima Valley to take care of spring planting, asparagus 
cutting, pea harvest, beet weeding, and hop training. First contingent needed 
April 15. All needed by May 15. Transportation alone nearly $300,000. 
Camps available for half of them. To build, equip, and maintain camps for other 
half, other than feeding and overhead will run another $150,000. Appears cost 
— man per day may be $2.50. Employers refuse to advance such amounts. 
‘armers fear controlled prices on processed food not warrant such costs. Rather 
run risks losing crops. Processors having difficulty securing growing contracts 
to meet Army requirements. Situation becoming critical. Can you offer any 
suggestion for Government aid. 

Crecizt C. CLARK, 
President, Emergency Yakima Farm Labor Corp. 

Mr. Creasey. I wish also to call the attention of this committee 
to the fact that on January 20 of this year the Bureau of Employment 
Security special farm advisory committee consisting of agriculture 
employer representatives of all the 48 States recommended the enact- 
ment of legislation which would authorize the United States to pay 
certain costs incident to transporting foreign workers. 

To assure that employment opportunities are afforded first to 
American workers, it may be necessary in some cases to pay the costs 
of transporting such workers to the places of employment and return- 
ing them to their homes. In doing so, our objective would be that 
the costs to the employer and to the Government be no greater than 
they would be if a foreign worker had been employed. 

Senator HoLianp. If what? 

Mr. Creasey. If a foreign worker had been obtained. 

The movement of families should not be encouraged where the 
employment offered is for short periods. 

The Government, however, must view the farm labor situation on 
a national basis. Looking at the total picture from thdt viewpoint, 
the Department of Labor must recommend the enactment of legis- 
lation which will enable the United States to bear a portion of the 
transportation and subsistence costs of workers if it becomes necessary 
to do so in order to save crops which farmers have been asked to 
produce. 

We must also be mindful of the fact that when we request other 
nations to assist us in the planting and harvesting of our crops by 
making available to us the services of their nationals, we have an 
obligation to operate at all times within the framework of any agree- 
ments in this respect which we may have with such countries. All of 
the members of this committee, I am sure, know that at the present 
time we have an international agreement with Mexico governing the 
terms and conditions under which Mexican nationals may be con- 
tracted for agricultural employment in this country. I have recently 
returned from Mexico where I had the pleasure of attending, with 
Senator Ellender, the distinguished chairman of this committee, a 
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conference of American and Mexican officials. We discussed various 
problems that have arisen from the operations of the present agree- 
ment. We also discussed a projected program under which Mexico 
would furnish us greater numbers of workers than we have been obtain- 
ing from that country in the postwar years. 

It was my observation that one of the situations to which Mexico 
has reacted most sensitively is the so-called wetback situation. Iam 
informed by those who have attended previous conferences with 
Mexican officials that they have expressed similar concern for several 
years. The Mexican Government has repeatedly objected to the 
activities of certain American employers in enticing Mexican nationals 
into this country with offers of employment. 

This is due in part to the understandable concern over the treat- 
ment to which their nationals subject themselves when they enter this 
country illegally. It is also due to the effect of such migration upon 
the economic well-being of Mexico. In the recent conference with 
the Mexican officials, considerable discussions were held concerning 
ways and means by which the two Governments could operate more 
effectively in stemming this illegal influx of labor from Mexico into 
the United States. 

It would indeed be a grave error on our part if the United States 
Government were at this time to take any action which could be 
interpreted as encouraging Moxican nationals to enter this country 
illegally to obtain employmei.. without regard to the understanding 
reached by the two Governments under the international agreement. 
If at this time we are to take any unilateral action, such as the enact- 
ment of legislation which would permit the employment of Mexican 
nationals under arrangements other than those provided in the 
international agreement, I am certain that Mexico would promptly 
take steps to terminate the agreement. If this should occur, this 
legislation would be useless. The attention of the committee is 
called to section 504 of S. 984. If it is intended that this section 
authorize the contracting of Mexican nationals who have entered this 
country illegally, such authorization might be construed by the 
Mexican Government as such unilateral action as would warrant 
their terminating the international agreement. 

It was made abundantly clear by the Mexican Government that it 
expects the recruitment after June 30, 1951, if there is an agreement 
in effect after that date, to be made from areas within Mexico where 
the greatest unemployment exists. If section 504 permits the uni- 
lateral action which I referred to, it would ignore Mexico’s economic 
interest, be incompatible with the international agreement, and serve 
as an Open invitation to Mexican nationals to enter the United States 
illegally. 

In these precarious times when our country is making strenuous 
efforts to balk communistic infiltration, any legislation dealing with 
immigration must be considered from the standpoint of its effect upon 
our internal security. The wetback situation at the present time 
offers a serious threat to our internal security. 

The Cnatrman. Mr. Creasey, can you be a little more specific as 
to that section? As I understand it, any person coming from Mexico 
must comply with our law. What else would you do, or what changes 
would you suggest to take it out of the category of the criticism 
you are now lodging? 
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Mr. Creasey. Delete the parenthetical remark “or if already in, 
and otherwise eligible for admission to, the United States shall be 
permitted to remain therein.”’ It is our construction of that “if 
already in” could apply to the wetback who is already in. 

The Cuarrman. If you recall, during the convention we had in 
Mexico City, those already in were to be considered as a part of the 
number that we requested. As I remember, there were five or six 
thousand of them. 

Mr. Creasey. That is those that already are in legally or under 
contract. 

The CHarrMan. That is what I am talking about. It was not 
intended to apply to Mexicans who illegally entered this country. 

Mr. Creasey. Then the authority to which you refer, Mr. Chair- 
man, would be only that necessary to recontract beeause they would 
have been admitted under the first portion. So that parenthetical 
portion is entirely without effect or without need in order to accom- 
plish the desire of the Chair. But by including this remark, our 
inference was, that is, the construction that was placed by the Solici- 
tor’s office on this is that it could apply to a wetback because he is 
already in. 

Senator Jonnston. Why could you not put it this way—‘or if 
already in legally’’? 

The Cuarrman. Legally. That was the idea. 

Senator Jonnston. You could put in that one word there. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly it was not intended to include any Mexi- 
can, or in fact any other national, who is not legally in the country. 

Mr. Creasey. I want to point out that “already in legally” will 
cure it, but it is cured by deletion because if they are already in, the 
problem is recontracting. So that they would have been admitted in 
the first portion. In other words, the question of their already being 
under contract would have been cared for by the authority to bring 
them in under contract, and the objective under the already-in pro- 
vision would be recontracting, and the parenthetical remark would not 
be necessary. If it were deleted, it would remove the possibility that 
it would be construed in a manner that would permit or require con- 
tracting of those who have entered illegally. 

The Cuarrman. So as to remove any doubt about it, I will cheer- 
fully consider the suggestion made by you. As far as I am concerned, 
as author of the bill, I had no intention of aggravating the so-called 
wetback problem. And the suggestion made that that be deleted or 
made it apply strictly to Mexicans who are legally here is just a detail 
that we can consider before the committee. 

Mr. Creasey. I agree. It is just a question of language, and we 
can get together on the language. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Creasey. As long as we concur on intent. 

The CuarrmMan. There is no question about that. We agree on the 
intent. 

Mr. Creasey. I would like to point out in section 501 (1) that 
particular provision takes care of the recontracting to which the 
Chair referred. But I see no reason to belabor the point. I think 
we are together on intent and purpose, and the Labor Department 
would be glad to offer any suggestions on language that will meet our 
mutual desire. 
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Senator HoLLtanp. May I ask a question? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Holland. 

Senator HoLuaNnp. It seems to me that subsection 1 of section 501, 
that is, the top two lines of the top of page 2, are exactly subject to 
the same criticism you have just directed at 504’s parenthetical pro- 
vision. Because if you include any such words as ‘‘temporarily in the 
United States,” unless you include the concept of legally in the United 
States, that will also apply to the wetbacks, would it not? 

Mr. Creasey. I| think that is correct, Senator, and we would want 
to change the wording of subparagraph 1. 

Senator HoLuanp. In other words, it is subject to exactly the same 
point you made against 504? 

Mr. Creasey. | think that is correct. 

Senator ArkeNn. Is it likely if there are a large number from prov- 
inces that Mexico did not want to recruit from, that were legally in 
the United States, that that country might insist they be returned 
and we pick laborers from the provinces where they had greater surplus 
of labor? 

Mr. Creasey. It would be determined entirely, Senator, by the 
terms of the contract under which the workers were brought in. If 
workers were brought in for a 6-month period, it might be very logical 
to bring in other workers at the end of 5 months because of the over- 
lap. But, ordinarily, it is my understanding the workers are recon- 
tracted up to a year and in cases have been recontracted beyond that 
for the same employers. 

Senator Aiken. Mexico might insist that workers who had been 
in here, who came in from the northern provinces, if that is what thev 
call them, be returned, and that in their place we take workers from 
the southern part of the country? 

Mr. Creasey. At the expiration of their contract, Mexico could 
make such a demand, but for the Department of Labor, I would say 
we would not agree to a contract with Mexico which would give them 
that latitude before the expiration of the specific term. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Creasey. 

Mr. Creasey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to skip the remainder on 
page 9 because it deals with the subject on which I was in error, and 
I would like to just skip the rest of that. 

The Cuatrman. Do you wish that part of your statement incorpo- 
rated in the record or entirely deleted? 

Mr. Creasey. It does not matter. We will leave it in the record. 
I misunderstood the purpose. As I said in the beginning, if our under- 
standing was correct, then this applies. Inasmuch as | now know our 
understanding was a misunderstanding, this whole paragraph does not 
apply anyway. But to avoid confusion, maybe it should stay there. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

(The part of the statement referred to reads as follows:) 

To the extent that section 504 encourages illegal migration, it will increase 
such migration and aggravate a condition which already gives concern. To the 
extent that it increases the illegal crossing of our border, it will make the situation 
that much more difficult to control. We may thereby be providing an easy 
avenue for the infiltration of subversive elements. In the interest of our own 
national security we must guard our borders more closely. We must support 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service in the already huge task of holding 
back the hordes of illegal entrants which daily elude our border patrols. Rather 


than relax our immigration laws, we should tighten them. Among other things, 
we should impose more severe penalties upon those who entice these workers 
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across our borders and also against those who employ them without concern as 
to their illegal status in this country. 

Mr. Creasey. As I stated before, a significant portion of our farm 
labor force is obtained from migratory groups. Entire families move 
from place to place in trucks and automobiles. At present, these 
migrant families find it necessary to camp in roadside ditches, under 
culverts, or under other conditions which are detrimental to their 
health. Because private enterprise cannot profitably provide the 
overnight housing and sanitary facilities needed by these people, the 
Government should provide these facilities for which nominal fees 
should be charged. This proposal should be clearly distinguished 
from the program which the Government carried on during World 
War II of maintaining farm labor camps for workers where the 
workers lived during the period of their employment. 

These overaight shelters would also serve as information centers 
for the Department of Labor, where data would be gathered with 
respect to the number of migratory workers en route, their anticipated 
destinations, and their expected time of arrival. On the other hand, 
at these centers workers without previous employment commitments 
could be directed to places where their services are most urgently 
needed. ‘These centers would thus be of benefit to workers, employ- 
ers, and the Government. 

Senator HoLLaNnp. Excuse me there. Is what you are talking about 
there a series of transient camps? 

Mr. Creasey. That is right. 

Senator Hotuanp. To house transient migratory labor as it is 
traveling from one part of the United States to another? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Senator HoLttanp. How many such camps do you have in mind? 

Mr. Creasey. Frankly, we have not gone into it far enough to 
decide how many there should be. I do not think it would require 
very many. 

Senator Hotianp. But you are asking for the inclusion of that 
factor in this legislation? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Senator Younc. How many times a year would such facilities be 
used? 

Mr. Creasey. Well, they would be used—if you mean by a partic- 
ular employee or migrant worker, I do not know. But we know as 
a matter of fact that the migratory workérs move across the country 
and back. And it is the thought of the Labor Department that we 
can study the movement of migratory workers and from that study 
determine where the camps should be and how many we should have. 

Senator Youna. It seems to me that would be a rather expensive 
business, establishing camps like that which are going to be used a 
very few times? 

Senator Aiken. Why could not the county agent’s office serve as a 
clearing center for that type of information rather than to set up 
duplicating offices? 

Mr. Creasey. Senator, we are proposing it because nobody else 
has ever done it, and the problem has existed for a long period of 
time. We thought it was actually not only a humanitarian service, 
in that we know that the workers migrate, we know that whole 
families migrate, we are aware of the conditions under which they 
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migrate, and we are also aware that nobody else has offered any relief 
to the group. As I pointed out in the statement, it is our opinion 
that private capital could not do it profitably. We would make a 
charge for the service, but the charge would have to be commensurate 
with the ability of the individual to pay it and the type of facilities 
furnished. ; 

Obviously, we could not furnish anything like air-conditioned hous- 
ing, and all that sort of thing, but some relief should be furnished. 

Senator Jounston. Do you think that ought to be encouraged too 
much? That is another thing you have to think about a little bit. 

Mr. Creasey. Senator, I do not know whether it would be en- 
couraging it or not. We know that it happens. We know that the 
employers are to a large extent completely dependent upon such 
migration. 

Senator Jonnsron. If you build them camps and homes, though, 
you are going to have a lot of people that would probably go from 
place to place that would not otherwise do so. 

Senator Torr. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask this question? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Where did you get your information about the move- 
ment of the families? Who has given you this information? 

Mr. Mister. The Employment Service. 

Senator Tuyr. From where? 

Mr. Mister. The United States Employment Service, Department 
of Labor. 

Senator Toye. Where do they get their information? 

Mr. Mister. We have some 1,800 local offices situated throughout 
the entire country. 

Senator Tuysx. Did you try to visulaize what it would be like if a 
family was moving from, we will say, Hollandale, which is on the 
border of lowa, up to Red River Valley, how many such stations you 
would have to have to accommodate the overnight stops of this family 
group? You know some of us are familiar with this, and it seems a 
ittle visionary to me. I am trying to figure out where you got your 
‘deas. 

Senator Jounston. How are they going to move and what kind of 
transportation will they use? You will have to take all that into 
consideration. 

Senator HoLLanp. I was anxious to take a practical problem in 
this field. It is a well-known fact that migratory farm labor that 
starts out in south Florida in the winter ends up in Connecticut in the 
tobacco fields in the late summer or early fall. Is it your idea to have 
a series of tourist camps that would accommodate this migratory 
labor as it moves from south Florida to Connecticut through the 
course of the various seasons, extending from winter in Florida to 
early fall in Connecticut? Is that your idea? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Senator Aiken. They pay them minimum wages and they have 
got to earn good pay under the law. Would they not have enough 
money to hire tourist camps? 

Mr. Creasey. I know of no law regulating the wages or establishing 
minimum wages for agricultural workers. 

Senator Toye. Do you mean to say these men that come in from 
offshore under contract with the producers are not under a fixed wage? 
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Mr. Creasey. They are. They are foreign workers. But this is 
designed to take care of the domestic worker. 

Senator Taye. In other words, what you are trying to do right 
here is to establish a chain of motels, as you might refer to it, that will 
accommodate any transient individual or family as they cross the 
Nation from corner to corner? 

Mr. Mister. There are certain points where you have a larger 
concentration of these people, and the shelters would not be on every 
single overnight stop. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Creasey, suppose we were to establish such 
motels as you have just described, would it not be necessary to afford 
the same facilities for foreign labor? 

Mr. Creasey. No. 

The Caarrman. For the reason, as I remember, in the convention 
the Mexicans want the same treatment as is afforded to our own 
workers. You remember that. 

Mr. Creasey. They want that. 

The CuHarrman. I say it would be necessary to give them as much 
as is afforded to our own people. 

Mr. Creasey. They could use these same camps. It would not 
be necessary to build new camps to take care of any foreign workers, 
if necessary to use them for that purpose. Of course, for foreign 
workers, all of their transportation is arranged for, provided for them, 
either by the Government or by the employer. So that while the 
foreign worker is in transit he has what might be called a well- 
regulated, well-planned, and controlled transportation program 
before him. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Creasey, you are right in saying the minimum 
wage itself does not apply to farm labor, but there is the law of com- 
petition which comes in very strongly, and so far as I know from here 
north no farm labor is available for less than the minimum wage. If 
there is, I have not the slightest idea of where it would be. And unless 
you had a competitive condition you would not be recruiting farm 
labor in other sections anyway. I do not know what they pay in the 
tobacco fields. My guess is if they were harvesting tobacco now, 
which they are not, they would not be able to get any labor at all for 
less than a dollar an hour. And if it is apple picking, they get even 
more than that. I just do not see why they could not pay for stopping 
at an overnight place. 

Mr. Creasey. We expect them to pay, Senator, but we also are 
aware of the fact that competition may create a so-called minimum 
wage in a particular area. However, I would not want the committee 
to believe that the majority of American agricultural workers get 75 
cents or a dollar an hour, because that figure is decidedly too high. 

Senator Arken. I was thinking in terms of from here north. If 
there is any less than 75, I would not know where it is. 

Senator Hotianp. In Florida that cannot get them for less than 
75 cents an hour. 

Senator Arken. And the Pacific coast, I think, is over a dollar an 
hour, is it not; Washington, Oregon, California? 

Mr. Creasey. There are several hundred thousand throughout 
the southwestern area, particularly in Texas and New Mexico, that 
are working for less than 50 cents. 

Senator Youna. Those are not migrant workers, are they? 
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Mr. Creasey. They are to an extent, Senator, in that some 80,000 
according to a report of the Texas State Employment Commission, 
migrated from Texas into other States. According to the same Texas 
State Employment Commission report, they migrated primarily be- 
cause the wages were so low. 

Senator HoLtLanp. Mr. Creasey, is this testimony your own per- 
sonal testimony or is it for the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Creasey. Which do you mean? 





=" 


Senator HoLLanp. The tourist camps. 
. Mr. Creasey. That is from the Department of Labor. 
Senator A1rkeEN. Suppose labor was down to 30, 40 cents an hour 


in some areas, you would not certify, or would you certify that that 
area was so desperately in need of labor that they should have im- 
ported labor? 

Mr. Creasey. Perhaps we should not. 

Senator A1rken. I am inclined to agree with you. Down to 30 
cents an hour would be an indication that there was no shortage of 
labor there. 

Mr. Creasey. Forty cents is the lowest hourly rate that has been 
certified, I think, for the last 2 years. The time may be wrong. It 
might be a shorter period than the last 2 years, but at the present 
time, anyway, no certifications are processed for less than 40 cents 
an hour, but there are substantial numbers at 40 cents. 

Senator A1rkeN. I was jus thinking of what the Senate might say 
if this carried a proposition for the establishment of too many of these 
camps. I think there should be places where they can get their in- 
formation. Whether that be your offices or what offices, I do not 





know. 
Ff Senator Ture. In every State you have employment offices, and 
4 you have the field men that will cover the county agent offices, and 


other centers such as chambers of commerce, And it would seem to 
me there is an existing entity there that could very well accommodate 
you or the Department of Labor in obtaining the information without 
establishing new agencies that would be a network of public motels 
all over the country to accommodate a man that goes to one section 
of the country or another. 

Senator Aiken. What would hinder anybody from stopping at 
these low-cost accommodations? Would you require them to prove 
that they were migratory workers? 

Mr. Creasey. Our concept of the program, Senator, would be 
that when the people arrive at the camp we would process them 
We would have people there who would ask them where they came 
from, where they are going, what kind of work they are seeking, 
what commitments they have, and so forth. And if we know of a 

need for workers nearer by, we would try to divert them to some 
nearby place. 

Senator Munpr. Do you plan to limit these tourist camps to 





; migratory agricultural workers or will they be available to people 
: leaving the Midwest to go to the defense industries of the west coast? 
: Mr. Creasey. We do not contemplate anything more than the 


use and benefit of the migratory agricultural workers. 
. Senator Munpt. On what basis would you discriminate between the 
: two groups? 
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Mr. Creasey. Just that we have not considered the other group. 
We have no intention to discriminate against them. We are Saves 
trying to treat this problem alone. 

Senator Munpt. What proof would you demand of a worker 
leaving South Dakota that he is going west to pick apples in Washing- 
ton instead of working in a defense industry in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Creasey. I do not suppose there would be any way to obtain 
any proof in a situation of that kind. We would just have to take his 
word for it. 

Senator Munprt. Then, actually they would be open to anybody 
who wants to come if they say they are farm workers. 

Mr. Creasey. If so represented. 

Senator Munpr. How much do you figure this is going to cost the 
Government each year to provide this network of tourist camps, 
which of course, would have to be in virtually every State of the 
Union, because every State has its problem in this field. You say 
you are going to have a staff of experts to interrogate the men and 
find out where they would like to work, find out where the jobs are, 
their ability to pay, and charge them pro rata a night depending on the 
pay. How much are you going to ask for from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide this great new horde of employees in this wide 
network of the national tourist camps? 

Mr. Creasey. I do not know. Certainly, the rates would have 
to be uniform with respect to workers. I do not think we would 
analyze the individual workers as regards ability to pay. 

Senator Munpt. You would have to come to Congress and say, 
“Let's put up a Nation-wide tourist camp,”’ without having some idea 
of what it would cost. I am curious to know whether this is a 





$5,000,000,000 program, a $500,000,000 program, or a $10,000,000 | 
program in 48 States. In my State you would need, at least going 
north and south, 2 series of camps, east and west 3 series of camps, 


perhaps a total of 12 camps, say, in South Dakota. 

Mr. Creasey. We did not plan to that extent. But, of course, the 
question of control of funds, and so forth, is still in Congress, and we 
would have to present specific plans, the types and kind of housing 
facilities, and where they would be, and how much the cost would be, 
and all of that. Even if this authority were granted, we still would 
have to submit all of that specifically before we had the authority 
to spend any money. And that is what we had planned. We were 
offering here only the idea. 

Senator Munpr. Is not the proper time to submit those facts and 
figures before the amendment is incorporated rather than afterward? 


Mr. Creasey. It might be. 
The CuHarrmMan. That is what I was going to suggest, Senator 
Mundt. , 


Senator Munpr. I think it would be interesting to have them 
submit them. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Creasey, in answer to a question from the 
Senator from Florida, you were unable to give the cost. If you will 
give us the cost, make an estimate of it, we shall put it in connection 
with your testimony when we print the record. If you can get that 
to us by Thursday afternoon or Friday morning, it will be time enough. 

Senator Arken. And some idea of the facilities which you would 
contemplate. 
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Mr. Creasey. We will prepare an analysis and submit it. 

The Caarrman. All right. 

Senator Munpr. And the locations of the camps, too. I would like 
to know where they will be located. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Prorposep OPeRATION OF OveRNIGHT Rest Stors ror Micrarory Farm 
WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Proposed location (distance apart, 300 to 350 miles): 

hast coast: Yulee, Fla.; Georgetown, 8S. C.; Norfolk, Va.; Camden, N. J. 

Middle West: Texarkana, Ark.; Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Decatur, Ill. 

Southwest: Van Horn, Tex.; I ordsburg, N. Mex. 

Northwest: Weed, Calif.; Wallula, Wash. 

Period of operation of overnight rest stops: Rest stops will be operated from 
approximately April to November with possibile year-around operation in the 
Southwest. 

Rest-stop facilities: 

Type of construction: Double-walled frame construction. 

Type of sleeping quarters: Sectionalized buildings suitable either for family 
groups or singles, with cots and mattresses and with sheets and blankets 
available for a deposit. 

Minimum capacity: The minimum-size camp should consist of four 27- by 
48-foot buildings for sleeping quarters to accommodate a total of 144 persons, 
one 16- by 16-foot office building, one 16- by 32-foot utility building for 
showers, laundry and sanitary facilities and one 16- by 32-foot building for 
mess and kitchen. In addition, tent stands and tents to accommodate up 
to 60 more persons should be available. 

Cost of construction: The cost of construction the minimum-size rest stop 
described above wil! depend on many local factors. While no cost estimate 
prepared by well-informed construction estimators is available the following is 
submitted as the best information readily available. 

Cost of one minimum rest stop: $70,000 (including construction, utilities cost, 
and installation and fixtures). 

Total cost of 11 proposed rest stops: $770,000. 

Management: [ach rest stop will be under the management of a bonded camp 
supervisor whose duties will include camp management and care, giving job 
information to migrants, fiscal reporting, and reporting of the volume, destination, 
and time of arrival of migrant crews. It is proposed that receipts derived from 
nominal charges for camp use shall continue to be available for the operation of 
overnight rest stops. 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue one more 
point. If I understood the witness correctly, and I am going to ask 
him the specific question as to whether I did, his proposal embodies 
not only setting up of this series of tourist camps, but also of paying 
the transportation of domestic workers on a parity with the paying 
of the transportation of the offshore workers or Indian workers who he 
brought in from Mexico and other places; is that correct? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Senator HoLianp. In other words, since you have to pay the trans- 
portation of a Mexican worker to work in the beet fields in the Mid- 
west all the way from his home in Mexico, there and back, you feel 
that you should be Pe to pay the transportation of domestic 
farm laborers in similar amounts? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Senator Hotitanp. Then what you envisage is a network of tourist 
camps extending pretty well all over the Nation and the payment of 
transportation costs of the migrant agricultural laborers in their 
travel pretty well all over the Nation; is that correct? 


1 Camden, N. J., is only approximately 260 miles from Norfolk, Va., but driving time is slower in the more 
crowded areas, 
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Mr. Creasey. No; that isnot. What we said, and what we propose 
is this: that if an employer first determines that he is willing to pay 
transportation, subsistence costs, and make certain other proposals 
and guaranties to a foreign worker, we say he should also say at the 
same time, “I am willing to make the same offer for an American 
worker.’’ But if an employer announced to us that he is willing to 
assume the cost of transportation, subsistence, to make certain guaran- 
ties with respect to employment conditions to a foreign worker, we 
say it is only proper that he should also make that same offer to do- 
mestic workers. So that there would be no additional cost, no addi- 
tional cost either to the employer or to the Government, unless the 
employer first announced that he was willing to offer or incur such 
costs. 

Senator HoLianp. But suppose he is not willing to incur the costs, 
as in the case of these Yakima Valley employers, whose letter we have 
in the record today. You expect the Government to pay the trans- 
portation of Mexican workers from their homes in Mexico to the 
Yakima Valley and return. It is your thought, as I understand it, 
and I do not see that any other conclusion is possible, the Government 
should stand ready to pay the transportation, for similar distances, 
of domestic farm workers in the United States to Yakima Valley and 
to supply them these transient tourist homes as they go along from 
night to night in their journey to and from; is that correct? 

Mr. Creasey. That is not correct, Senator. I said contribute to 
the transportation for the domestic workers under conditions where 
it was ascertained that it was necessary to save the crop, and in cases 
where the crop is necessary or vital to our defense effort. I said pre- 
viously that we have the general premise that food and fiber are 
essential. But the conditions under which the United States would 
spend any money for domestic workers would be determined entirely 
on whether or not the employer has first asked or offered to make | 
certain contributions or payments to foreign workers. We say then 
he should at the same time say he will do the same thing for the 
American worker. 

Senator Munprt. This telegram here asks for $450,000 for apple 
knockers in Yakima Valley alone. 

Mr. Creasey. I did not read that. 

Senator Munpt. $300,000 for transportation and $150,000 for 
camps. : , 

Mr. Creasey. The telegram referred to cost, but it said, “Can 
you offer any suggestion for Government aid?’”’ In our discussions 
with people who fall in this category, they have not yet asked, and I 
think they have no intention of asking, that the Government pay all 
of the cost of transportation or subsistence in connection with the 
payments they would pay the foreign workers. However, they have 
said that some Government assistance or some contribution from the 
Government may be reasonable in order to harvest their crop, which 
is vital to our defense effort. 

All we have said is that here today we do not know whether this 
would ever occur or not, but we do say that we should have the 
authority to do it if reasonable circumstances dictate that it is 
essential to our economy. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Creasey, could you recruit men here within the 
United States that would be willing to thin sugar beets, weed sugar 
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beets, top them, and also to pick potatoes, and that type of stoop 
labor. 

Mr. Creasey. I do not know. 

Senator Ture. Have you ever projected yourself into that study? 

Mr. Creasey. No; but it is my understanding that some of it is 
being done by American workers today. 

Senator YounG. I would like to ask there—— 

Senator Toye. I would like to pursue this a little bit further. 
How much of a study has your Department made of the problem 
that the producer, or grower, is faced with in trying to recruit labor 
that will do that kind of work, and work in the harvesting of sweet 
corn, where they have to snap the ear, and work in the harvesting of 
peas for canneries? Have you projected yourself into a study to see 
whether the domestic labor that is available, or that you could recruit 
in the United States, would lend themselves to that type of field work? 

Mr. Creasey. It is my understanding, Senator, that the Depart- 
ment has, and with the permission of the Chair I would like to ask one 
of our representatives, Mr. Larin, who is the Chief of the Farm 
Placement Service, if he could answer the question, because it is rather 
technical. 

The Cuarrman. Is he present? 

Mr. Creasey. He is present. 

The CuHarrman. Will you step forward, Mr. Larin. Give your 
name in full. 

Mr. Lartn. Don Larin, Chief, Farm Placement Service, United 
States Employment Service. 

I believe Senator Thye asked if we had looked into the question of 
what the depletion might be of normal domestic labor supply for 
beets, peas, and similar type work. We have made a survey in 
Florida among the labor crews who do that type of work, and we come 
up with a figure estimated to be an 8-percent loss during the month. 
That was the figure in the survey made during last month, about the 
middle of the month. 

In Texas. we have attempted to make a survey also, and the esti- 
mate there is that the loss will be around 15 percent from among those 
people who do sugar-beet work, peas, snapping corn, and so forth. 

Senator Taye. Have you gone into the northern section and into 
the Northwest and made similar surveys? 

Mr. Lari. No, sir; we have confined the survey to those areas of 
the country which have what we call stoop labor. 

Senator Ture. We, of course, in the Northwest use some stoop 
labor too. 

Mr. Larin. Yes; but you get it from Texas, a good share of it. 

Senator Taye. The reason I raised the question is that the growers 
in that area, in the short time that I have had any knowledge and 
experience with it, have always claimed it is difficult to find that type 
of a worker. 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Senator THyxw. You can get all kinds of machine operators. 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Senator Taye. But you cannot get what we simply call stoop labor. 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Senator Tuye. That is the big problem. Now, in the deep South 
it is possible that you could find more of that type of labor than you 
could find in the Northwest, or in Washington. 
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Mr. Larry. That is right. 

Senator Taye. Or California. 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. And that is the biggest problem that the growers 
in that northwest section have been faced with. I will not try to 
speak of Michigan or Ohio, but I will speak of areas that I am posi- 
tively familiar with. You cannot get them, and that is the only rea- 
son why the producer has aked for importation of offshore Laker, 
because that type of labor will work in the field where there must be 
stoop labor. 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And that is the only reason why they have asked 
for it, because the labor is not there at any price you offer them. 

Mr. Lari. That is right. 

Senator Taye. And that is their big problem. 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 

Senator Youne. I would like to ask this question, Mr. Larin. 
Has a study been made of Indian reservations all over the United 
States as to what the possibility there would be of getting more help? 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. It also occurred to me if we gave the Indians here 
the same encouragement and financial assistance we do Mexicans, 
we could get a lot more good workers from the reservations. 

Mr. Larix. Well, we have a program designed to bring more 
Indian workers into agriculture. We used over 30,000 last year. 

Senator Younc. How much had that increased over the year 
before? 

Mr. Larix. How much over the year before? 

Senator Youne. Yes. How much of an increase was that? 

Mr. Lartin. I could not give you an exact figure. All I can say is 
I know definitely a substantial increase in the number of Indians 
working in agriculture has taken place each year. 

Senator Younc. And more can be had there, can there not? 

Mr. Larin. Some reservations last year were depleted entirely. 
There may be other reservations where it would be possible to expand. 

Senator Younae. After considerable insistence on my part, they 
have been doing it in the reservations in North Dakota, and they are 
contributing a considerable number of good workers from there. 

Mr. Larin. That is right. That is also true of the Navajos. They 
are taking all the Navajos they can possibly get. 

Mr. Mister. We have a working agreement with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to do just that thing—to work together to get them 
off the reservation and into agricultural employment. 

Senator Youna. I am glad to see that you are doing that. 

Mr. Creasey. I would like to make one comment, or two, in fact, 
for emphasis for the record. 

There is no desire on the part of the Labor Department to not have 
this law. I would not want the argument that only certain types of 
people, which would be foreign labor, could be stoop labor, to be an 
obstacle to this, because we agree that there no doubt will be a very 
strong need and demand for foreign workers, and we, therefore, are 
proposing the authority to bring them in be granted by Congress. 

With respect to the second matter, that of the difficulty of getting 
them even if you pay their transportation, that becomes no problem 
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because all we have said is that if you are willing to make an offer to 
Mexicans, you should make the offer to Americans; and if there are 
no Americans available, then we bring in the Mexicans and your 
desires would be accomplished. It is just that we think that we 
should make some effort to utilize to the fullest extent the American 
workers before we bring in Mexicans or any other foreign workers. 

However, we do not mean, as we pointed out here, that that means 
every single farm worker has to be employed, because there may be 
the situation to which the Senator referred. 

Senator Aiken. Mr. Creasey, the Secretary of Labor has to certify 
the need, and he would take that into consideration anyway, would 
he not? 

Mr. Creasey. That is absolutely correct, and one reason we ask 
for the certification. 

Senator Arken. And you would not feel they were needed if there 
were idle Americans in need of work in any particular area? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

Senator Arken. Also, do you have any authority or plans for re- 
cruiting young people from the cities for farm work? You have author- 
ity to do that, I believe? 

Mr. Creasey. We do not have to have special authority to go into 
that. The Employment Service is constantly examining sources of 
supply. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, right at that point. When Senator 
Aiken mentioned young people, we had a little experience out in 
Red River Valley with that question last fall. During the school 
months any young person of high school age was denied the right to 
pick potatoes. And, of course, your potato harvest and your beet 
harvest fall in the fall of the year after your school season has com- 
menced. I believe that would exclude a recruitment of young people 
from any type of harvest work after the school year commenced. 
That would be true in the Deep South where your school year is on 
now and your harvest is already commencing in some fields of produce. 

Mr. Creasey. I| did not construe the Senator’s remark about young 
people to mean only those under 16 years of age. 

Senator Aiken. No. 

Mr. Creasey. The Fair Labor Standards Act applies only to those 
under 16 years of age. The others are not in any way bothered by 
the child-labor provision. 

I want to say, incidentally, the Department of Labor is very much 
in favor of the Fair Labor Standards Act provision which requires 
children under 16 years of age to go to school instead of harvesting in 
the field. I think we are all in favor of that. 

Senator Ture. But even in an emergency, that situation was such 
that even when there was a threat of a freeze-up and a loss of all of 
the potatoes, I think that your regulation, and your enforcement of 
that regulation, was such that employers were denied the workers. 

Senator Jounsron. Do you have any trouble in enforcing that law 
in the cotton fields? 

Mr. Creasey. It has been enforced. I suppose, Senator, if you 
say trouble, everyone who had children under 16 in the field and 
were asked to remove them said that was trouble. But the law is 
plain. It is designed to give American children an education and to 
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keep them out of either fields or factories or anything else. And 
I would say that we have trouble occasionally but it is anticipated. 

Senator Jounston. What about where these schools run during the 
month of July and August and then close in those States? 

Mr. Creasey. If the schools close, then the children are not being 
employed during normal school hours and therefore they are not 
covered by the act. 

Senator Jounson. I understand in some sections they are changing 
the school term to suit whatever they grow in that particular section so 
that they can work in the fields. 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Creasey, proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Senator Ho_Ltanp. I would like to ask another question to make it 
clear. Do I understand that one of your principal grounds of opposi- 
tion to S. 984 as now written is that while it provides for transporta- 
tion of foreign workers to this country and return to recruitment cen- 
ters from which they were obtained, which you favor, that you are not 
willing for the bill to fail to have a similar provision or identical pro- 
vision with reference to domestic farm labor? Is that it? 

Mr. Creasey. Not identical, but similar. In other words, we say 
that the offer you make to Mexicans, you should be willing to make to 
Americans. 

Senator HoLLtanp. In other words, that the transportation costs 
to and from the place of labor should be paid by the Government in 
the case of domestic farm laborers just exactly as in the case of Mexi- 
can farm laborers? 

Mr. Creasey. In the same manner and to the same extent, and 
no more. 

Senator Hottanp. And that in addition to that you favor the set- 
ting up of these tourist camps along the lines of migration to house 
the migrant laborers and their families as they go from place to place? 

Mr. Creasey. We think it is a very desirable thing, Senator. 

Shall I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Creasey. We should have legislation authorizing the Govern- 
ment to provide these facilities. S. 984 does not do so. 

I also recommend that the definition of “agricultural employment” 
as contained in S. 984 be revised to conform to the definition con- 
tained in Public Law 229, Seventy-eighth Congress—-the emergency 
farm labor bill of World War II. The use of foreign labor should be 
confined to agricultural employment. If such labor is to be used in 
food and fiber processing at all, it should be only on the basis of special 
authorization by the Secretary of Labor. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize that the Department of Labor urges 
the adoption of legislation which would authorize the payment of cer- 
tain costs incident to obtaining American and foreign workers for 
agricultural employment. These costs should include some of those 
incident to the transporting of American workers when necessary in 
furtherance of the defense effort, the furnishing of emergency health 
and medical care while being transported at Government expense, and 
the payment of reasonable burial expenses. The payment of similar 
expenses should be authorized in connection with obtaining foreign 
workers when such foreign workers are needed to supplement the 
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American labor force. Authority should also be provided to maintain 
reception centers in this country at or near the places of entry and to 
furnish foreign workers with housing facilities at these centers while 
they are being maintained there by the Government. 

he United States Government should be authorized to guarantee 
to foreign workers amounts which are due them from defaulting 
employers and require such employers to reimburse the Government 
for amounts so paid. S. 984 authorizes the United States to guar- 
antee the worker amounts due him only for transportation and wages 
No provision is made, however, for a guaranty by the Government of 
amounts due the workers for subsistence or insurance benefits which 
employers may fail to pay. 

The Secretary of Labor should be authorized to issue regulations 
governing the operation of the program and to establish reasonable 
terms and conditions. 5S. 984 does not contain such authority. 

Section 505 of S. 984 specifically excludes foreign workers recruited 
and transported under this bill from the coverage of the old age and 
survivors insurance provisions of the Social Security Act and the 
applicable taxing provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. This 
would discriminate unfairly against employers of American agri- 
cultural workers and would give an unfair advantage to employers 
who use foreign workers. 

S. 984 contains many of the provisions which we recommend, but 
fails to provide authority with respect to a number of others. 

I hope that this committee will give every consideration to the 
recommendations of the Department of Labor and wish to thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before you and express these views. 

The CuarrMan. Any further questions? 

Senator HoLuaNnp. I want to ask one further. 

The CHarrMaNn. Senator Holland. 

Senator HoLttanp. Do I understand from this last statement that 
the Department of Labor favors guaranty by the United States 
Government to the foreign laborers of their wages? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct, against defaulting employers. 

Senator Aiken. That would apply to foreign labor only? 

Mr. Creasey. I would like to point out that sort of thing was in 
effect during World War II and worked very successfully. The dis- 
tinguished chairman knows the default on the part of employers and 
the emphasis that was placed on such default by the Mexican Govern- 
ment during our recent conferences, which makes it absolutely im- 
perative that the guaranty portion of the bill is included. I think 
the section in S. 984 is completely adequate as far as it goes. We 
think it should go further. We agree that the provisions of S. 984, 
I want to repeat, are completely adequate with respect to the extent 
to which they go. We think they should go a little further. 

Senator ArkeN. You would have to have some procedure for 
recovering that from the employer in this bill. 

Mr. Creasey. Senator, we do have now a procedure which was 
set up under the international agreement, which requires investiga- 
tion of disputes or grievances lodged by employers or employees with 
respect to terms of contract, and that procedure finally establishes to 
some extent—there is not always unanim'ty of opinion, but it estab- 
lishes to some extent that liability exists or does not exist. Our 
biggest problem is the fact that in many instances the United States 
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Government representatives have determined conclusively that the 
employer flagrantly violated the contract, yet no restitution is made 
to the worker because he soes not have access to our courts. 

I think one case that the distinguished chairman is aware of is the 
Lavaca case, where the amount involved is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $80,000. 

Senator Aiken. What I meant is you would have to have a pro- 
cedure established whereby the Government could recover from the 
farm operator if he failed to pay the imported employees. 

Mr. Creasey. That is absolutely correct, Senator, and that is the 
thing we refer to under the necessary regulations needed by the 
Secretary. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Creasey, if this bill is confined solely to foreign 
labor, you would not have much objection to it, would you? 

Mr. Creasey. I do not believe I quite understand you, Senator. 

The CaHarrman. I say S. 984 deals with foreign labor only. It 
does not attempt to bring in domestic labor. Now insofar as we deal 
with foreign labor in that bill, you have little or no objection to it, 
do you? 

Mr. Creasey. That is correct. The only principle, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to repeat, is that we do believe that if an employer is 
willing to make such payments to foreign workers—— 

The Caarrman. [ understand. 

Mr. Creasey. He ought to be willing at the same time to offer 
the same thing to Americans. 

The Caarrman. I understand. That beings in the domestic labor. 

Mr. Creasy. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. But I am speaking now strictly of dealing with the 
problem of the foreign laborer. Your Department has little or no 
objection to the bill except the one referring to 504, I think. 

Mr. Creasey. Except the one with respect to certification. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Creasey. Let me put it this way: Except those which I 
specifically stated in my statement. 

The CaarrmMan. Which in my opinion are minor, and we are not far 
apart on it. 

Mr. Creasey. I think we could get together very easily, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Jonnston. Is it not true that your statement here brings 
out this fact?—that you think the Government ought to do the same 
for the domestic worker in order to induce him to get on the job and 
be there and thus not be necessary then to bring in the foreign labor? 

Mr. Creasey. No, Senator; we do not contemplate doing anything 
for the domestic worker in this except the one provision where I 
mentioned, in order to harvest a crop which we consider vital to our 
defense effort it might be reasonable to do the thing you mention. 
But in the ordinary course of events we do not contemplate such use of 
this legislation. 

Senator HoLttanp. Mr. Creasey, my understanding of your testi- 
mony is you insist that both of these things be done in the same act. 

Mr. Creasey. We think that is proper, but we have a difference of 
opinion with respect to that. 

Senator Arken. One last question. Your farm placement people 
in the Employment Service do have full authority to refer those in 
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need of employment in surplus areas to other areas, do they not, where 
there is need of more labor? 

Mr. Creasey. By referal, yes sir; but there is no expenditure of 
any kind. 

Senator A1kEN. Is that practiced generally? 

Mr. Creasey. Yes, it is. 

Senator Aiken. It is. 

Mr. Creasry. The Farm Placement Service goes to great extents 
into the needs in the various areas, and through the Employment 
Service many thousands of workers are actually recruited and directed 
to other areas. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Creasey. 

Mr. Creasey. Thank you. 

The Cuainman. Mr. MeCormick. Will you give your name in full, 
Mr. McCormick, and identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE J. McCORMICK, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD J. OVERBY, 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McCormick. I am Clarence J. McCormick, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuairman. All right, Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

I am glad to discuss with the Senate Committee on Agriculture the 
labor shortages anticipated on the farms of the nation in 1951 and the 
provisions of pending legislation to overcome these shortages. 

The current defense emergency is causing increased calls for man- 
power from practically every segment of the economy. The military 
forces are swelling their numbers, and defense industry is rapidly 
expanding its labor rolls. While agriculture needs more workers than 
last season in order to top previous production records, it is holding 
its manpower claims to less than the 1949 level. 

The Nation must make the best possible adjustment of its manpower 
to supply the various segments of the economy. It must not overlook 
agriculture. Crop losses due to insufficient workers in peak harvesting 
periods must be avoided. 

In view of the defense emergency, farmers are being asked for the 
greatest harvests in our entire history. Farm production in 9 out of 
the last 12 years has either set a new record for production or has 
equaled the record then existing. Peak has been piled on peak until 
our goal this year is about 45 percent above the pre-World War II 
level. In 1948 and 1949 total farm output ran about 40 percent 
above the 1935-39 average. Last year it fell to 37 percent of prewar. 
The Nation cannot ask farmers this year to produce in unprecedented 
abundance and then let the crops rot in the fields for lack of timely 
labor. 

I cannot stress too greatly the importance of farm production to 
our defense effort. During and after World War LI, we learned that 
food is as essential to victory as planes, tanks, ships, and guns. We 
learned that it determines in large part the effectiveness of the fighting 
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man, and also that it largely determines the productivity of the 
civilian worker. In the present emergency abundant farm production 
is needed also to lessen the dangers of runaway inflation. 

Producing of foods and fibers in sufficient abundance to take care 
of the increasing demands is a vital concern of the Department of 
Agriculture. The armed services need adequate supplies of agri- 
cultural products for other reasons than food alone. From the farms 
also come the fiber and oil-producing crops which are used in the 
production of some of our most important weapons of war. Cotton 
is one of the best examples because of its use in making smokeless 
powder, plastics, and photographic film. It also goes into the making 
of parachute cloth and into airplane and balloon and other fabrics. 
Important to preparedness also are such other farm crops as hemp, 
flax, peanuts, castor beans, and soybeans. 

But I do not need to detail these points here. You Senators are 
fully familiar with them. 

Civilian and export requirements must be met as well as those for 
the Armed Forces. The Department of Agriculture has proposed 
increased acreage of certain crops in 1951. <A very large increase in 
cotton is called for—about 53 percent above 1950. Also, called for 
are substantial increases in the total acreage devoted to corn, wheat, 
and rice—about 6,000,000 more acres of corn, about 3,000,000 more 
acres of spring wheat, and a smaller increase for rice. In addition, 
the Department is asking that the acreage of vegetables for processing 
be increased 22 percent above the total planted in 1950. 

Increased acreage alone cannot achieve this greater output. Among 
the other essentials are equipment, fuel, fertilizer, insecticides, 
improved seed, and, paramount of all, manpower, the human element, 
the millions of skilled persons who work on the farms. Farm operators 
and workers are our most valuable agricultural resource. They 
must be on hand in sufficient number this year to produce the abun- 
dance needed from the farms. 

Naturally, I do not want to ask that the labor requirements of the 
farms of the Nation be considered apart from the increased manpower 
needs in the other parts of the economy. We all appreciate the fact 
that sufficient and qualified personnel for the Armed Forces is a first 
essential. And, I am sure, farm people want to make their full 
contribution to the Military Establishment during the present 
emergency. 

On the other hand, we cannot overlook the importance of having 
available on the farms a minimum number of keymen who are qualified 
in the efficient use of modern farm machines and methods. Aside 
from their own productive labors, these men are needed to supervise 
and obtain full utilization of the new workers brought into agriculture 
for seasonal periods. 

While greater mechanization and rural electrification have enabled 
agriculture to increase production with fewer workers, these same fac- 
tors have made skill and experience more important in farming today 
than ever before. Weare proud of the fact that farm output per man- 
hour is now approximately 50 percent above the 1935-39 average. 
But we are also keenly aware that the loss of one skilled operator 
today is equivalent to the loss of one and one-half skilled farm opera- 
tors in the pre-World War II period. 
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Members of this committee are aware that the total farm production 
in 1949 was 27-percent larger than in 1940 with an 8-percent smaller 
work force. Some of this loss in manpower is a direct result of the 
continued high employment opportunities in industry. The fact that 
nonfarm employment opportunities are increasing ‘with the present 
expansion in defense industries will operate not only against the re- 
turn of these workers to agriculture, but will draw still more upon the 
remaining supply of farm workers. 

It is important to remember that this nonfarm employment already 
has absorbed large numbers of workers normally available for seasonal 
agricultural work. It has decreased the supplies of local workers and 
the movements of migrant workers. It has made necessary in recent 
years the employment of out-of-area workers —~domestic and foreign— 
in some areas and crops not normally dependent on such workers. 
Military inductions and employment opportunities in defense indus- 
tries will further increase the difficulty. With these facts in mind, 
it is anticipated that the supply of farm workers from normal sources 
will be ‘‘tight’’ this year. 

Because of the variables involved in calculating the number of farm 
workers required in the season ahead, let me discuss our needs in the 
terms of man-days required. In emergency periods farmers work 
harder and longer than in normal times. Our present estimates antici- 
pate greater efficiency and larger output per man-hour than in 1949. 
At that time, when output was 40 percent more than in the 1935-39 
everage, the number of man-days was slightly greater than the esti- 
mated total for this year, although this year we hope to reach an out- 
put 45 percent above the prewar average. In other words, farmers 
are being asked to produce more with still less manpower. 

Specifically, it is estimated that the production called for in 1951 
will require approximately 1,936,000,000 man-days of labor. This 
compares with 1,829,000,000 man-days in 1950 and 1,938,000,000 
man-days in 1949. In other words, man-day requirements for 1951 
are nearly 6 percent above 1950 and slightly less than for 1949. 

Because of its responsibility in assuring adequate production and 
the importance of the labor supply to production, the Department of 
Agriculture is vitally interested in the pending legislation. To meet 
agriculture’s needs it will be necessary to obtain workers from new 
and additional sources. The pending legislation primarily seeks to 
provide aid in obtaining needed workers by facilitating the bringing 
in of workers from outside the United States. 

The two bills, S. 949 and S. 984, differ in the means proposed for 
attaining this objective. A third proposal has been drafted by the 
Secretary of Labor and submitted to the Congress. 

In developing means to meet the anticipated farm-labor shortages, 
it is important to review certain basic concepts which are involved. 

Most agricultural commodities, particularly at harvest periods, are 
highly perishable. They require proper and timely handling. To 
prevent loss it is imperative that facilities be provided to make 
workers available when needed. 

Domestic workers should be given first opportunity to accept avail- 
able farm employment. Full and efficient use of domestic manpower 
is in the national interest. The manpower shortage demands that 
fuller use be made of the underemployed persons in certain farm 


areas. 
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The individual farmer should make every possible effort to solve 
the labor requirement problems of his farm. Through exchange of 
labor and machinery and the use locally of available labor, each 
neighborhood and community should make every effort to meet 
agricultural manpower needs of the area. When the local labor force 
is inadequate, domestic farm labor should be sought from the nearest 
pra*ticable sources. 

Movements of farm workers are not restricted by State lines. It 
logically follows, therefore, that the availability of domestic workers 
should be determined on a regional or Nation-wide basis. A’‘shortage 
in any State does not necessarily indicate that domestic farm workers 
cannot be made available in time to meet the needs. 

Before foreign agricultural workers are imported into an area, the 
Secretary of Labor should determine that domestic farm workers are 
in fact not available for employment in the area of need. 

Except for a brief period during World War II, the expense of 
obtaining and transporting farm workers customarily has fallen on 
the employers and the workers. This is as it should be during normal 
periods, when workers are available from customary sources. 

During emergency periods in which workers from customary 
sources are not e vailible, enabling legislation to aid farm employers 
in obtaining workers from new or unusual sources, domestic or foreign, 
appears to be appropriate and necessary. These emergency periods 
usually result from circumstances beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual farmers. The Nation stands to lose the results of the farmers’ 
work through the lack of qualified workers in season. The Nation 
cannot afford to take chances on loss of much-needed farm products. 

In order that crop losses may be prevented, appropriate legislation 
should include authority to provide transportation in emergencies to 
the extent necessary to obtain workers. Such legislation should 
assure reasonable equality of treatment for the several areas of the 
country. ‘Transportation of foreign workers only to border points, for 
example, provides no real aid in preventing crop losses at distant 
points. The emergency needs at these distant points may require 
payment by the Government of transportation within the continental 
United States of either foreign or out-of-area domestic workers, 
depending upon cost and practicability. 

Parnes of transportation costs by the Government should, how- 
ever, be kept at a minimum. In the employment of labor available 
without transportation cost to the Government, employers and 
workers should enter into the usual agreements of their own regardless 
of referral by the United States Employment Service or encourage- 
ment to migrate into the area. 

We in the Department of Agriculture believe that certain Govern- 
ment controls as a condition of hiring arrangements should apply only 
to workers moved at a Government expense. This would help to 
keep demand from employers for workers to be moved at Govern- 
ment expense at a minimum required to meet essential needs. This 
position on the part of the Department does not argue that certain 
minimum standards for work in agriculture are not needed. But 
such standards would appear to be more appropriately the substance 
of direct State or Federal legislation than a condition to obtaining 
workers through the normal recruitment and referral activities of the 
Employment Service. 
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In summary, the Department of Agriculture is vitally concerned 
with assuring that the necessary labor is available to get essential 
food and fiber crops produced and harvested. The Department 
stands for such legislative action as is necessary to get this job done. 

Therefore, the Department endorses the principle of S. 984, but is 
of the opinion that it would more completely do the job if it were 
revised to provide for determination of need for foreign workers on a 
regional or national basis and to include some provisions for transpor- 
tation of workers within the United States in emergencies and where 
necessary to prevent crop losses. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. McCormick, would you make that last 
suggestion that you made in your statement apply also to domestic 
labor? 

Mr. McCormick. In emergencies, yes. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you would want to combine both 
foreign and domestic labor in case of an emergency? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. And to have the Government help pay part of the 
expense of transportation and subsistence in transit? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the Department view? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Otherwise you favor S. 984 as written, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. McCormick. With the exception of saying it should be deter- 
mined on a regional or national basis. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Any further questions? 

Senator Ture. The only question I have, Mr. McCormick: You 
heard the first testimony here this morning, and did you concur in 
the testimony of the Department of Labor “relative to the establish- 
ment of camps? 

Mr. McCormick. On a limited basis. I think it would be of in- 
terest to this committee to have my assistant, Mr. Overby, tell you 
a little of how those operated during the last war when we had them 
if you would be interested in hearing them. 

Senator Taye. Would you go so far as to advocate camps that 
would be close enough to permit a family or a person traveling by 
car to find some sort of shelter, like a motel or a camp of some kind, 
within a distance of a day’s drive by car? 

Mr. McCormick. Overnight shelter on those routes that are nor- 
mally used for that. 

Senator Toye. That would be all major highways 

Mr. McCormick. Not necessarily. believe that is pointed out 
and the records indicate that there are certain highways that are used 
most normally for migrant workers, that they do follow these high- 
ways across our United States, which would not all be main highways 

Senator Ture. But they would be the main Federal terminals or 
Federal highways? 

Mr. McCormick. In general, yes. 

Senator Ture. Both east and west. 

Mr. McCormick. And north and south; yes. 

Senator Ture. That is what I intended to say. I intended to say 
north and south when I said both east and west. That is the only 
question. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. McCormick. If Mr. Overby will 
prepare a little statement as to that, I will be glad to insert it in the 
record. 

Mr. Oversy. I will be glad to. 

(See record of proceedings March 16, 1951, for information referred 
to above.) 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rubottom. Give your name in full and 
identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF R. R. RUBOTTOM, JR., OFFICER IN CHARGE OF 
MEXICAN AFFAIRS; AND DANIEL GOOTT, LABOR ADVISER’S 
OFFICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rusorrom. My name is R. R. Rubottom, Jr., officer in charge 
of Mexican affairs in the State Department. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have a written statement? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

The CaarrmMan. Will you proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

The Department of State appreciates the opportunity to appear 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to express 
its views with respect to the various legislative proposals concerning 
agricultural labor. 

Representatives of the Department, along with representatives 
from the Departments of Labor and Justice, Congressman W. R. 
Poage, and your Honorable Committee Chairman Senator Allen J. 
Ellender, participated in discussions with officials of the Mexican 
Government concerning the migrant labor problem as it affects the 
United States and Mexico in Mexico City, January 26 to February 3, 
and it is with regard to the foreign-policy implications of the legisla- 
tion at hand that I wish to address my remarks. 

Speaking first with reference to S. 984, the Department of State is 
pleased to observe that it would enact into law several points tenta- 
tively agreed to by both the United States and Mexican delegations 
during those discussions. The statement in section 501 of the bill 
(lines 10 and 11), which provides that all foreigners temporarily enter- 
ing the United States for agricultural work should enter pursuant to 
arrangements between the United States and the foreign governments 
concerned is particularly gratifying. 

I would like to insert at this point that those arrangements vary all 
the way from the very formal arrangements which we have with 
Mexico and which the Mexican Government has required, to the very 
informal arrangements which constitute no more than the consent of 
the government concerned as in the case of the British West Indies. 
One of my colleagues from the Department, Mr. Goott, is here to 
make a very brief statement on this British West Indies aspect later 
because of one of the insertions in the record this morning, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Rvursorrom. With Mexico, at least, it is important that any 
program contemplating the temporary use of its nationals for agricul- 
tural labor should be carried forward in cooperation and agreement 
with that Government. 
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At that point, I would like to state that the Department of State 
would like to suggest the deletion of lines 1-2 on page 2 of section 
501 (1) and lines 11—13 on page 4 of section 504. Those insertions in 
effect would allow the recruitment of alien nationals already in the 
United States, regardless of their mode of entry. 

Because of your reassurances this morning and the discussion already 
on this subject, | am going to skip from this point in my statement to 
the middle of page 3. 

The CuHarrMan. In other words, if we amend the bill so as to make 
it apply to those legally in the United States, that would satisfy your 
objection? 

Mr. Ruporrom. Exactly. 

The Cuairman. That was the real intention. That was really my 
intention. 

Mr. Rusorrom. This next paragraph I think will point out some- 
thing in that respect. 

I should like to add for the information of the committee that, in 
accordance with the terms of the present international labor agree- 
ment with Mexico, workers temporarily and legally in the United 
States are eligible for transfer and recontracting to permit them to 
remain for a period up to | vear. The United States would seek to 
obtain some similar provision in any future agreement with Mexico. 

With reference to section 505 of 5. 984, the United States delega- 
tion in Mexico was unable to resolve the differences between the two 
Governments with respect to whether Mexican farm workers should 
contribute 1% percent of their pay to the United States social-security 
system as required under existing legislation. The question is still 
under discussion, but the Mexican Government so far has insisted 
that its workers be exempted from the provisions of the social-security 
law. 

Mexican farm labor where needed for the spring season will be 
brought in under the present agreement. However, the Mexican 
Government has firmly indicated its desire to end that agreement on 
July 1 and replace it with one in which the United States Government 
would guarantee fulfillment of the individual labor contracts. I am 
pleased to observe that S. 984, subject to the above-noted exceptions, 
would enable our Government to enter into such an agreement with 
Mexico. 

In conclusion, | would like to refer briefly to the bill introduced bv 
Senator Chavez, S. 949. The Department of State supports strongl: 
the statement on lines 10-17, page 3, of the bill, which read as follows: 

Workers shall be recruited or transported from foreign countries pursuant to 
this section only to the extent the Secretary [of Labor] determines necessary to 
supplement inadequate supplies of farm workers for the continental United States, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, and then only for temporary employment, subject to 
the immigration laws, from countries within the Western Hemisphere, and pur- 
suant to formal agreements between the United States and such countries. 

This action should, of course, be carried out in cooperation with 
the Secretary of State, who is primarily responsible for negotiating 
the pertinent agreement with the foreign government concerned. 

The Cuarrman. In that connection, Mr. Rubottom, is it not a 
fact that such agreements as are referrred to in this paragraph you 
just read are now in existence between Jamaica, the Bahamas, for 
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- importation of labor from those sections to Florida and other 
places? 

Mr. Rusorrom. That is merely an arrangement, and I think Mr. 
= might have a statement, a very brief statement, to make on 
that. 

The Cuarrman. That is the statement to which you referred? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Very well, Mr. Goott, proceed. As you heard 
awhile ago, there are several suggestions made to make this bill 
apply to the continental portion of the Western Hemisphere and not 
to the islands near it. 

Mr. Goorr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, that is why 
the State Department had originally not planned on making any 
comment on that phase of the problem, since your bill as originally 
drafted would not have included such exclusion. 

The CHarrmMan. We would like to have the Department’s views as 
to that. 

Mr. Goorr. These comments, I may say, we had occasion to make 
last week to the House committee considering H. R. 3048, which does 
make such exclusion. 

S. 984 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to adopt certain measures 
in order to facilitate programs under which foreign workers may be 
brought into the United States for temporary agricultural employ- 
ment. 

Under existing programs workers for Mexico, the British West 
Indies, and Canada are employed in this country. 

These measures, which the Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
adopt, represent in general certain safeguards or benefits for the 
foreign workers. 

In excluding from its coverage workers from the British West 
Indian Islands, the bill would have the effect of singling out a par- 
ticular group of workers and of denying them the opportunity to 
share in the safeguards or benefits provided for workers from other 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Department of State believes that this distinction in the bill 
would be detrimental to this Government’s broader foreign-policy 
interest. It may be misconstrued abroad as an indication of this 
Government’s lack of real concern over the welfare of the workers 
from the less developed countries of the Western Hemisphere. It 
may expose us, however, unjustifiably, to criticism by our enemies 
abroad, that this Government as a matter of public policy is dis- 
criminating against certain groups of alien workers. 

Exclusion of the British West Indies from the bill would, moreover, 
impede this Government in its efforts which may prove necessary to 
facilitate this program in the future. 

It should be noted, for example, that the British West Indies Govern- 
ment recently called attention to the probable need for establishing 
holding centers in this country should the number of their workers 
employed in the United States be significantly increased. Under the 
proposed revision of S. 984 the authority to establish such holding 
centers would be lacking. 

The Department of State also wishes to call attention that in defin- 
ing the geographical coverage of the bill, that is, if the change would be 
made excluding in accordance with H. R. 3048, the bill would not 
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adequately take into account the fact that British Guiana and British 
Honduras, which are included in the British West Indies’ migratory- 
labor program, are located on the mainland of the Western Hemis- 
phere. The bill would thus introduce a rather awkward situation in 
which an arbitrary distinction might be made between different groups 
of British West Indian workers, some of whom would be covered by the 
bill, while others would not. . 

In the light of these considerations, the Department of State 
recommends that the bill be made applicable to workers from all for- 
eign countries of the Western Hemisphere. This does not imply, 
however, that the Department of State recommends that the Secre- 
tary of Labor exercise the authority given him under the bill with 
respect to the British West Indies at this time. The important thing 
is that we not lay ourselves open in this bill to charges of discrimina- 
tion. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, Mr. Goott, the manner and method in which 
this was worked out or is being worked out with the West Indies is 
legal; is it not? 

Mr. Goorr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It is done with the consent of the British Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Goorr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. If they do not object, why should you object? 

Mr. Goorr. I want to make this important distinction, Mr. Chair- 
man: that what we are saying here in effect is that we do not think 
there should be a distinction drawn in this piece of legislation. How- 
ever, we are not saying that we think that any changes should actually 
be made with the way the British West Indian program is operating. 

The CuarrMan. If you put them within the purview of this bill, 
they would have to follow the manner and method in which we provide 
for the importation of labor in all countries, would they not? 

Mr. Goorr. As I understand the bill, it gives certain authority 
to the Secretary of Labor. It is permissive in character. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Goorr. The point is that by specifically excluding the British 
West Indians, it in effect says that, “You may do these things for 
Mexican labor or for other workers on the mainland, but you may 
not at any time do this for workers from those countries who are 
not in the mainland.” 

Our point is that you need not make that distinction in the bill 
and expose us to the kind of implications that 1 have covered here. 
And on the other hand, the Secretary of Labor need not, and the 
Department of State is not so recommending that he should, actually 
do any of these things at this time in connection with the British 
West Indies program. 

The CHarrMan. Instead of excluding these islands, suppose we 
had some language in the bill that the method heretofore resorted to 
in order to bring the labor in is not objected to and could be continued, 
provided that the foreign government is willing. Would that not be 
satisfactory? 

Mr. Goorr. That sounds to me as if it would improve the situation. 
What we are interested in is not having our enemies abroad who are 
looking for trouble and pointing fingers at us to be able to get ahold 
of a piece of legislation—— 
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The CuarrMAN. In other words, if we could have it so understood 
that the foreign government in which these laborers have been here- 
tofore obtained have no objection to that procedure, then let us 
follow through. 

Mr. Goorr. My view has been on this, that just as you give the 
authority to the Secretary of Labor to do other things with respect to 
other workers, he would have authority to do this, but State is not 
saying at this time he should do it. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, that method could be followed as to 
other countries on the continent, provided it is agreeable to the 
government of the nationals that we import. 

Mr. Goorr. That is right. In terms of our intergovernmental 
relation with the British West Indies Government and the British 
Government, we have no present objection to the existing operation. 

The CuarrMan. All right. Any further questions? 

Senator Tuyg. No. 

The CuarrmMan. I want to ask you one question, Mr. Rubottom. 

Do you feel now that you have heard the explanation of the intent 
that we had, particularly with reference to 504 that was objected 
to 

Mr. Rusorrom. 501 and 504. 

The CuatrmMan. That the bill carries out the agreements, most of 
the agreements entered into between our Government and the Govern- 
ment of Mexico at the period you referred to in your statement? 

Mr. Rusorrom. Yes, sir; with that clarification, I do think so. 

The CuatrMan. Yes. Well, that is what I was so anxious to do, 
to try to carry out those revisions. As far as I am concerned, I would 
like to restrict this bill to our foreign laborers and let the domestic 
labor out of it. That was my intention, and that is why I did not 
incorporate anything with respect to our domestic labor in the bill. 

Mr. Rusorrom. I see. 

The Caatrman. Of course, I believe it would be best all around for 
us to deal with that class of labor that we expect to import into this 
country so as to help us during this emergency. 

Any further questions? 

Senator Ture. No. 

The CuatrmMan. Very well, the committee will stand in recess 
until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
on Wednesday, March 14, 1951, at 10°a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 o’clock a. m., 
in room 324, Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chair- 
man), presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Aiken, Thye, and Hicken- 
looper. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. We will proceed 
with the hearings on S. 949, S. 984, and S. 1106, all of which deal with 
agricultural labor. 

Before proceeding, gentlemen, I would like to introduce three 
distinguished guests we have with us this morning. 

» Sir George F. Seel, K. C. M. G., Comptroller for Welfare and 
Development in the West Indies and British Co-Chairman, Caribbean 
Commission. 

J. Kenneth Thompson, Colonial attaché, British Embassy. 

Herbert G. McDonald, O. B. E., chief liaison officer, British 
West Indies Central Labour Organization, Washington, D. C. 

We are very happy to have you gentlemen with us this morning. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Fred Bailey. Is he present? 

Mr. Batuey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bailey, will you give us your name in full 
and identify yourself for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF FRED BAILEY, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, 
NATIONAL GRANGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Batter. I am Fred Bailey. I am a legislative consultant to 
the National Grange and I appear here to present the views of the 
Grange on S. 984, a bill to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949. The 
Grange supports the general objectives of this bill. 

Before commenting specifically upon the provisions of the bill I 
would like to express Grange views as to the seriousness of the problem 
of farm labor supply and to stress the urgency of the necessity for 
positive legislative action to cope with that problem. 

I believe that I am correct in stating that Grange membership is 
representative of a cross section of American agriculture. Among the 
more than 850,000 members, there are operators of nearly all types and 
sizes of farms. Many of them must depend upon both year-around 
and seasonal workers in their production and harvesting operations. 
They have a personal and vital interest in the problem before this 
committee. 

49 
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They, with other American farmers, will do their utmost to meet the 
Nation’s call for increased production of foods and fibers vital to the 
defense of the free world. That effort, however great, cannot be suc- 
cessful without adequate quantities of production supplies, a suffi- 
cient number of workers, and reasonably favorable weather. 

There 1s every reason now to believe that an extraordinary effort will 
be necessary to provide the number of farm workers needed, at the 
time and place they are needed to assure maximum utilization of our 
farm production capacity. Already we have waited dangerously long 
to begin the development of a labor program capable of filling, even 
approximately, the needs. The planting of spring crops already has 
begun in some parts of the country. Some of those acres have been 
planted without any assurance tnat labor to cultivate and harvest the 
crops will be forthcoming. 

But, and this point I should like to emphasize because it clearly 
indicates the urgent need for prompt action, hundreds of thousands— 
if not millions—of acres may go unplanted or shifted to less essential 
crops requiring less labor if uncertainty of labor supply continues for 
only a few more weeks. This is not a threat—it is a statement of fact. 
Many farmers cannot assume the risk of costly preparation and plant- 
ing of land unless they have some assurance that reasonable efforts 
are being made to obtain the necessary supply of labor, and that 
those efforts have a reasonable chance of success. 

Farmers cannot postpone the planting season while administrative 
departments of the Government twiddle their collective thumbs, or 
Congress delays unduly long. The time for acting upon this problem 
is short if farmers are to meet the high production requests made by 
their Government. Farm men, women, and children will—as they 
have done in past national emergencies—make the maximum effort 
possible. But they cannot, alone, do the job. 

The first question is, of course, how many additional farm workers 
will be needed. We are not prepared to answer that question in 
specific numbers. We have for several months urged both the Agri- 
cultural Department and the Labor Department, in charge of the farm- 
labor program, to make surveys upon which a reasonably accurate 
estimate might be made. So far as we know no such survey has been 
made. The best that we can do is to give you estimates which we 
believe to be conservative. 

The Special Farm Labor Committee, a farm and employment 
service group created by the Secretary of Labor to advise with him 
on farm labor matters, has met twice here since the outbreak of Korean 
hostilities—once last fall and again in January of this year. There 
are approximately 100 members of that committee, including repre- 
sentatives from each State, plus representatives of the major farm 
organizations interested directly in the farm-labor-supply problem. 
I have represented the National Grange on the committee since it was 
created about 3 years ago. I also represent the Grange on a Washing- 
ton subcommittee which meets more frequently with the Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Employment Security. 

The Special Farm Labor Committee has repeatedly implored the 
Labor Department to initiate action looking toward development of 
a program to meet farm labor requirements. Reports from many 
sections of the country indicate conclusively that only prompt and 
vigorous action can avert a serious shortage. Our estimates indicate 
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that there will be approximately 400,000 to 500,000 fewer domestic 
farm workers this year than last. If those figures are approximately 
correct, we must base our recruiting plans on a need for obtaining 
about 1,000,000 additional workers. 

The figure of 1,000,000 is arrived at by estimating the number of 
farm workers going into military services, the approximate number 
leaving for nonagricultural employment, plus the estimated addition 
to the farm labor force required to cultivate and harvest some 
20,000,000 more acres in crops than in 1950. 

If we are to meet that need, we must recruit from either domestic 
or foreign sources approximately 1,000,000 more workers than in 
1950. Last year we brought in approximately 80,000 Mexican work- 
ers plus approximately half that number from other areas outside 
the continental United States. As for domestic farm workers, it 
will take an increased effort to obtain a number equal to last year 
because increased industrial demand for workers has, undoubtedly, 
reduced the available supply. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we can nowhere near meet the need 
through the recruitment of domestic workers. We must depend in 
a considerable measure upon increased recruitment of foreign workers. 
The legislation proposed in this bill becomes, therefore, a must if 
we are to make the maxinium effort toward meeting the need for 
additional farm workers. 

In other words, we have a substantial deficit of workers to make 
up before we begin to make available the necessary supply for in- 
creasing farm production this year. Our estimates, based on official 
figures, indicate that between 200,000 and 225,000 farm boys will 
have entered the military services by next fall, when the peak season 
of farm employment normally is reached. Unofficial reports indicate 
that a minimum of 300,000 workers already have, or will by fall, 
leave farms for city employment. Some estimates place the number 
at a considerably higher figure. 

The Department of Agriculture Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that a survey made during the week of February 18-24 
showed some 450,000 fewer people at work on farms than in the 
comparable week a year earlier. It noted—significantly, I think— 
that more than two-thirds of the decrease was accounted for by a 
reduction in the number of family workers. 

We are, therefore, entering a new production season with a con- 
siderably smaller number of workers than a year ago. The problem 
of production would be difficult of solution if we were only seeking 
to maintain the level of production attained last year. Farmers, 
however, have been asked to increase production by substantial 
amounts. Much of that increase is sought in crops which require 
large numbers of seasonal, hired workers. Cotton, for example. 
The Government has asked for a 60 percent increase in cotton pro- 
duction. It has asked for at least 10,000,000 more acres in cotton 
than last year. That alone would require several hundred thousand 
additional workers. But, more wheat, corn, vegetables, fruits, and 
nearly everything else is wanted. 

Farmers have every right to ask: “Where are we going to get the 
workers?”’ 

There are only three principal sources. First, we must utilize fully 
the labor source on farms. Second, we must recruit from cities for 
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short-time periods. Third, we must meet as much of the remaining 
shortage as we can by recruiting workers from outside the continental 
United States. We know from experience that only a limited number 
of workers can be shifted as between farms and farming areas. We do 
not believe that an adequate supply of usable farm labor can be 
obtained from cities. Workers from those sources can materially 
alleviate, but not remedy, the situation. 

The bill now under consideration seeks to facilitate the acquisition 
of agricultural workers from outside the continental United States. 
The principal sources of such labor appears to be Mexico, as well as the 
British West Indies and other islands in the Western Hemisphere. 

Any additional legislation enacted should not in any way interfere 
with workable arrangements made by employers directly with other 
governments or individuals for performance of agricultural work in 
the United States. The Government, in other words, should not 
interfere to disrupt satisfactory private arrangements already in effect 
between United States employers and the government of the British 
West Indies, unless it should be shown through public hearings that 
those arrangements are not in the public interest. As we understand 
this bill, it is not the intent to interfere with present arrangements 
satisfactory to both the employers and the workers. 

We approve of those sections of 5S. 984 which provide that the 
Secretary of Labor shall be authorized to establish and operate recep- 
tion centers at or near places of actual entry of workers into the con- 
tinental United States. We favor the provision requiring that the 
employer reimburse the United States Government for recruiting and 
transportation expenses. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, we are not asking for subsidies. 

This section appears to preclude the establishment of reception 
centers at interior points and within a reasonable distance of the 
points of actualemployment. We suggest that the committee give due 
consideration to the obvious fact that the added cost of transporting 
workers long distances from the border point reception centers imposes 
a greater burden on some employers than on others. 

We suggest that, if found practicable, the committee develop some 
method for a more equitable apportionment of the costs. One such 
method might be the establishment of two or three interior reception 
centers to which foreign workers would be transported by the Gov- 
ernment. Total transportation costs to all centers, both at border 
and interior points, might then be averaged and the cost apportioned 
equally. Thus, the cost of obtaining a foreign worker would be the 
same at all reception centers. Employers living a considerable dis- 
tance from the border would not be required to assume a dispropor- 
tionately large share of the cost of the foreign labor program. 

We would like to point out that the military draft and the recruiting 
of farm workers for industrial employment under the defense program 
has seriously disrupted the normal source of labor supply in many 
areas. Farmers who formerly obtained workers from nearby domestic 
population centers now may have to go to considerable additional 
expense in obtaining foreign workers. To insist that employers bear 
the full burden of extra costs would not only be inequitable—it would, 
in some instances at least, be impossible. The difference between 
normal labor costs and the costs of transporting workers many hun- 
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dreds of miles could be so great that some farmers would be forced 
out of production. 

To sum up the position of the Grange, we believe the farm labor 
supply problem is one which demands immediate attention if farm 
production is to be sufficient to meet national needs. The supply 
obtainable from outside the United States is only a small—but never- 
theless important—portion of total requirements. We will seek to 
meet labor needs by the fullest possible utilization of present farm 
labor supplies, plus recruiting of workers in towns and cities. We 
hope that the committee will weigh carefully our suggestion for the 
establishment of recruiting centers for foreign workers at a limited 
number of interior points, with an equitable apportionment of costs. 

I would just like to comment here, Mr. Chairman, before going on, 
that I have not gone into the other two bills that are before this 
committee. Those*bills are in a great measure quite similar to those 
of a suggested bill presented to the Farm Labor Advisory Committee, 
on which you have probably had testimony, and was considered care- 
fully by that committee in a 2-day session. The committee, I believe, 
almost if not unanimously rejected that type of bill and suggested this 
type of bill here, and it was rewritten by this conference to conform 
pretty much to your bill. 

The Cuarrman. The bill you have in mind was the one submitted 
by the Labor Department? 

Mr. Battery. That is the one submitted to the National Labor 
Advisory Conference and rejected. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bailey, 1 believe the committee would be 
interested in finding out what plan you would devise or suggest to 
distribute the costs of transportation equally. For instance, let’s 
say the people who are advantageously located, say, on the border 
of Mexico and the United States, as those in the States of Texas and 
California, the nearest States—would you want the southern Cali- 
fornia farmers as well as the southern Texas farmers to share a part 
of the expense of carrying labor to Oregon and to Washington and to 
Montana? 

Mr. Baitey. That is correct, sir. We would suggest that the entire 
cost of the farm labor program be put into one pool, and if you brought 
in a hundred thousand workers, you would divide the cost by 100,000 
and apportion that to everybody, because this is a national farm 
labor program to the benefit of all the country. 

The CaarrmMan. Would that not entail quite a lot of administrative 
expenses that would have to be borne by the Government? 

Mr. Battery. We do not believe a terrifically heavy proportion of 
the workers would be transported into interior centers. Of course 
some areas would need some. 

The CuHatrman. Would you be more specific and tell us to what 
extent you think the Government should share any of these costs of 
transportation and sustenance of labor in transit? 

Mr. Baitey. We believe in no subsidy whatever for the program. 

The Cuarrman. Your idea is to have the entire burden paid for by 
the employers and have it apportioned so that the farmer who lives 
just across from Mexico would share the burden of carrying employees 
or workers to further distances? 

Mr. Baivey. Further distances; yes. That is our proposal. 
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The CHarrMan. Any questions? 

Senator HickenLooper. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I wondered whether you considered 
whether or not those areas which you recommend being exempt from 
the provision of this law should share the cost. In other words, it 
seems to be a satisfactory arrangement with the Bahamas and Jamaica 
now for the importation of labor, and they want to be excluded from 
this act because they already have their arrangements. Should those 
employers excluded from the act contribute to the expenses of trans- 
portation? 

Mr. Bariey. Not unless they used Mexican workers. Under the 
present arrangement of bringing in Jamaicans and Puerto Ricans, as 
| understand it, the employer pays transportation one way and the 
employee the other way. I would prefer that sort’of an arrangement 
for Mexico, but it seems impossible to negotiate that kind of an agree- 
ment with Mexico. They insist on another arrangement. I believe 
that the Jamaicans and the Puerto Ricans are now transported by an 
arrangement between the employee and employer in which each of 
them pays part of the cost, and it is a satisfactory arrangement with 
the employers, apparently with the Jamaicans and the Puerto Ricans, 
and I would not disturb that arrangement. 

Senator HickEN.Looper. I am not talking about satisfactory ar- 
rangements so much as the equity of the thing. I mean if an employer 
in the north-central part of the United States had to pay transporta- 
tion both ways, and the employer in Texas had to help him pay it, 
it would just seem on balance that maybe the Florida people ought 
to help pay that, too. In other words, I do not see why you would 
necessarily make the Texas employer help pay it if you do not make 
the employer in Florida help pay it. 

Mr. Batey. It is an entirely different labor source and supply, 
Senator. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. I understand, but all laborers are being 
brought in. They may do a different kind of work. 

Mr. Batxey. In the East we are not disturbing the normal pattern 
of employment that has been established and that we have lived with 
for years. 

Now in the case of the Pacific Northwest, for instance, we drained 
off a terrific number of farmers up there, farm workers, into industrial 
employment. We have created an abnormal situation for the farmer 
in the Pacific Northwest and areas up there near industrial employ- 
ment. He has to go an abnormally long distance, or would have to 
this year, to bring employees in. We are merely trying to equalize 
that thing. 

Senator HickenLooper. Of course, in my part of the country we 
benefit by having somebody else help pay the transportation, so I am 
not arguing this one way or the other, but am just imagining that the 
employer in Texas might kick a lot on having to pay transportation 
for some other part of the country when the employer in Florida does 
not have to pay it. 

Senator Arxken. As I understand, the employer from Texas would 
not be obliged to enter into the national program at all and probably 
would not unless he saw some benefits from it, and would make arrange- 
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ments to get his own employees if he did not want to go into the 
national agreement. On the east coast those things would probably 
not have any effect at all to speak of. I do not know to what extent 
the Federal Government brings Jamaicans in there. 

Mr. Battery. None whatever. 

Senator Arken. | think you are right about that. But if they did, 
it would simply deliver them to the port cities and undoubtedly would 
not undertake to set up any inland depots. 

Mr. Baitey. Generally we are trying to get workers at centers 
within approximately 500 miles at a maximum distance from the 
employment. The employer in each case would go to the reception 
center, which in the interior may be three or four hundred miles, and 
when he picks them up there he takes charge of all costs himself right 
there. 

Senator Arken. The areas affected would be the Mississippi Valley 
clear through in Minnesota; the Cotton Belt, say, from Mississippi 
west, and the Pacific coast. Those would be the primary areas. 

Mr. Baixey. I think probably three centers would do the trick— 
one in the Pacific Northwest, one in the upper Middle West, and one 
probably in Memphis to take care of the Cotton Belt—and would not 
add greatly to the cost of any of those people using labor. It would 
add some to the cost, of course. 

Senator Aiken. There would be so many more used in the southern 
belt that the amount which would have to be paid on each of the lesser 
number that did go into the upper Mississippi Valley would not be 
very much per capita. 

Mr. Battery. This is not a full subsidy of actual transportation, 
naturally. The man on the Texas border may transport 50 or 75 
miles from the border. That is where your agricultural area is along 
there. The employer up in the Pacific Northwest might well have to 
transport a distance of 500 miles in addition after having paid his 
proportionate cost. 

Senator Arken. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Let me ask you this—did you wish to ask some- 
thing, Senator Thye? 

Senator Toyz. No, Mr. Chairman. I would say Mr. Bailey’s 
statement was a very good statement of the facts with which the 
producer is faced. That would be my only comment—a very good 
statement. 

Mr. Baitey. Thank you, Senator. 

The CHarrMan. Let me ask this: What would be the necessity of 
having two or three centers in the interior of the United States if, as 
you just indicated, all the costs are to be pooled and paid by the farmer 
irrespective of his location from the center where the labor comes from? 

Mr. Battery. The effect of it would be to equalize the costs so that 
this employer out here who had been obtaining workers 300 miles 
away in Seattle now has to go 2,000 miles away to Mexico—— 

The Cuarrman. But, according to your views, the cost would have 
to be apportioned. In other words, as I understand your position, it 
is that if a man lives just across the border in Texas and can get his 
labor there for nothing because there is no cost attached, you want 
to make him pay. 
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Mr. Battery. No, not unless he got his labor through the Federal 
labor program that brought the men in from Mexico. If he can 
locally —— 

The CuarrMan. I am not talking about locally; I am talking about 
foreign labor. 

Mr. Batiey. If they were brought down from Monterrey, or 
wherever the Government brought them from, into Laredo, if you 
want to take that as an example, that being a border point——— 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. Then, under the present bill proposed, this emplover 
would pay the transportation costs from Monterrey to Laredo and 
back from Laredo to Monterrey, not to exceed $20 per head. 

The CuarrMan. Would that be the extent of his cost? 

Mr. Battey. Under the present bill it would. 

The CnatrMan. I mean under your proposal. 

Mr. Battery. No, it would not. It might be $30 a head. 

The CHarrman. Exactly. In other words, what would happen 
would be you would not give advantage to location? 

Mr. Baitey. That is right; | would wipe out the location advantage 
so that each of them who went to a labor center and got a man out of 
there would pay $30, whether Seattle or Laredo. 

The CrarrMan. At first blush, when you talk about equity and 
wanting to do equity, I think you do great disservice in your plan to 
the people who are located right across the border. 

Mr. Bartey. I might say, Senator, if the provisions of the bill are 
followed and you force an employer in Washington State, who nor- 
mally goes 50 miles to Seattle to obtain workers, to go 3,000 miles 
down to Laredo to get his workers, through no fault of his own, 
because of the defense labor program, you are doing him a disservice. 

The CuatrrMan. Of course, the bill provides, as you know, for labor 
from the Hawaiian Islands and also from Canada. It might be 
possible to establish a reception center, let’s say, in Oregon or Wash- 
ington so that they can get the bulk of that labor. 

Mr. Battery. That may be quite possible, and it would reduce the 
cost and would still follow the provision we have suggested. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Matt Triggs. Will you 
give us your name in full and identify vourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, WASHING- 
INGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Triecs. My name is Matt Triggs. I am assistant director of 
the Washington office of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The extent of the reduction in farm employment since Korea is not 
generally appreciated. I think it would be by this committee. 

For a number of months now, total employment in agriculture, 
which includes farm operators, family labor, and hired labor, has 
been running substantially below the lowest figures of World War IT. 
This trend is disclosed by the following data from the Farm Labor 
Situation monthly reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
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[Millions of farm workers] 


World War II 
| low 
Month | 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 


Number | Year 


January hada igiltiimmaiiiniiiad 7.6 | 1945 7.8 7.4 7.3 7.0 
February --...- La SS 8.4 | 1945 8.6 8.4 8.3 7.9 
March... -. mobi sntdess 9.7} 1945 0.9 9.4 9.4 
April . sal 11.0} 1045 11.4 10.9 10.9 
May 12.0 | 1045 12.2 11.9 11.5 
a . — 12.3 | 1945 12.3 12.1 11.7 
| Se , : | 12.0| 1944 12.7 12.2 11.6 
August ........ : . 12.6 | 1945 13.1 12.5 12.0 
September 14.2 | 1945 15.0 | 14.7 13.7 
October 13.0 | 1945 13.3 12.9 12.3 
November ; aaa 9.6) 1945 9.5 9.4 8.9 
December - . .. | 7 ne 7.1 6.7 


3 1942 


You will note from looking at the table a very rapid decline in farm 
employment, particularly since Korea, to the extent that it is now 
substantially below the lowest comparable months in World War II. 

There is every reason to believe that the quickened tempo of indus- 
try has continued to drain farm labor from rural areas, that the down- 
ward trend in farm employment will continue during the balance of 
1951, and that total farm employment will be even substantially less 
during the peak labor-need period this summer and fall than during 
last year. 

If so, it is obvious that we are facing a critical emergency, that the 
manpower situation places a very real and significant limitation upon 
farm production, and that aggressive action is necessary to at least 
partially offset this reduction in agricutural manpower by a program 
to increase the availability of farm labor from off-shore and foreign 
areas. 

Not only has the supply of farm labor been seriously curtailed, but 
increased production of many high labor commodities has been recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture. 

The basic policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation in this 
connection is that the problem is one that should be handled to the 
maximum feasible extent, by farmers themselves. We believe that 
Government’s place in the picture should be primarily one of “opening 
doors’”’ so that farmers and their organizations can do the job for 
themselves. We are opposed to any significant degree of subsidiza- 
tion of farm labor recruitment and transportation by the Federal 
Government. We are opposed to the establishment and operation of 
farm labor camps by the Federal Government beyond that minimum 
amount necessary in connection with the reception of workers in the 
United States. We are opposed to the payment by the Federal 
Government of any portion of the transportation of either foreign or 
domestic workers within the United States. We believe the farmer 
should be relieved of responsibility for imported workers who “go 
over the hill.’’ 

An examination of S. 984 indicates that its provisions are generally 
consistent with the above summarized policies. We, therefore, recom- 
mend its approval. 

We do, however, want to recommend your consideration of several 
revisions, as follows: 
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Subsection 1 of section 502 of the bill would indicate that the 
decision of the Department of Labor would be final as to whether or 
not there had been a violation of a contract by an employer, and the 
amount of money the employer should pay in connection with the 
violation. We can envisage circumstances where this would be most 
unfair to the employer. If any epaar ea can be devised which will 
provide the employer with the right to a decision by or an appeal to an 
impartial settlement committee or tribunal, it is believed to be desir- 
able that it be incorporated in the bill. 

Subsection 2 of section 502 of the bill provides that the maximum 
amount the employer would be called upon to pay for transportation 
outside the continental United States would be $20 per worker. The 
question has been brought to our attention that this is unreasonably 
high in certain cases—and may not be high enough in others. 

i might comment, or interject there, that we are just wondering 
what the purpose of that provision is. ‘Is there an employed subsidy 
of transportation to those areas where the cost would be above $20 a 
worker? 

The CuarrmMan. Really the purpose of that provision is more or 
less to cut out a lot of administrative costs by placing a straight fee 
of so much. Then all you would have to do would be to count the 
number of people to be sent to a particular farmer and assess him 
just a certain amount, which would be the average cost of bringing 
hee from the interior of Mexico to the border. 

Mr. Triaes. Is it a partial pooling such as Mr. Bailey suggested? 

The CHarrMan. Somewhat along that line. We were forced into 
that, more or less, by the fact that the Mexican Government has 
requested that instead of obtaining all of the labor from near the 
border we go south of Mexico City and take the men, don’t you see? 
Of course, the idea was primarily to get away from a lot of adminis- 
trative expenses and to more or less comply with the suggestion made 
by the Mexican Government in obtaining labor from places farther 
from the border. 

Mr. Triecs. We have no specific recommendation on that point. 
We have just raised the question as to the intention. 

The CaarrMan. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Triaos. Subsection 3 of section 502 of the bill imposes on 
employers an obligation which, under some circumstances, would be 
most onerous and unfair. For example, a group of farmers in Yakima 
Valley provide for the employment of a group of Mexican nationals, 
and pays for their transportation to Yakima. Shortly after arriving, 
a number of the employees disappear. The employer would be re- 
sponsible under the bill to pay the equivalent of the transportation 
cost to the border, for such workers, as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor. This would represent a relatively large expense to an em- 
ployer who has already paid transportation of the worker to the point 
of employment and who has had little benefit from the services of the 
employee. Since a large percentage of those who will come in under 
the bill will know their way around the United States, this is something 
that is likely to happen again and again. Perhaps this kind of case 
could best be handled with equity to all concernec by ase a settle- 
ment committee authority to determine what charges s be made 
in such instances. 
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The CuarrMan. In that connection who would you want to have 
pay these expenses in case of a runaway worker? 

Mr. Trices. Well, you ask me a difficult question there. 

The Cuarrman. That is a difficult question that confronts us. We 
do not want any subsidy either if we can help it, but somebody must 
pay for it. Now who shall it be? 

Mr. Trices. I think by and large all the costs of this program 
must be borne by the program itself. You raise a very pertinent 
issue, and yet I can see there is an element of unfairness here. Now 
there is a conflict of two principles, and I am not in the position to 
make any specific recommendation, only it is a problem for considera- 
tion of the committee. 

The CHarrRMAN. So you pass the buck to us? 

Mr. Triaes. That is correct, sir. 

The bill specifically provides for the guarantee by the Federal 
Government of the contract between the employee and the employer. 
We are very much opposed to this policy. We recognize the reasons 
for inclusion of the provision and its significance in terms of obtaining 
the maximum supply of farm labor. In view of the critical character 
of the farm labor situation and because of our confidence in the judg- 
ment of the authors of the bill as to the effect the provision will have 
upon the availability of farm labor, we have refrained from raising 
any objection to the inclusion of the provision. 

Without making any specific recommendations on the matter, we 
feel we should bring to your attention some of the reactions of the 
west coast farm people to the proposals incorporated in the bill. 
They feel that the bill does not adequately provide for their needs. 
They would recommend that a northwestern port, such as Portland, 
be designated as a point of entry to facilitate movement of available 
farm workers into the Northwest area. They also suggest that con- 
sideration be given to inclusion in the bill of at least an authorization 
to work out a farm labor program in other areas, so that if an economic 
and feasible program of importing Japanese, Korean, or Filipino farm 
workers, who may be willing and qualified to undertake farm work in 
the United States, can be worked out the program would be per- 
missible under the bill. A program that involved a sharing of the cost 
of ocean transportation between the employee and the employer 
might be of significant assistance in the event of a very tight labor 
situation. 

We appreciate the efforts of this committee in trying to work out a 
satisfactory solution to this problem of off-shore labor. In your 
deliberations we recommend consideration of the points raised above 
not covered in this bill. We believe the legislation will be strengthened 
by the inclusion of these recommendations. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to set forth the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and urge prompt action in order 
that farmers may have available an adequate supply of labor to meet 
the food and fiber production goals to insure American consumers an 
abundant supply of agricultural products. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions? 

Senator Toye. No. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Mr. Triggs, have you given any thought, 
or have the drafters of this bill given any thought to the idea of 
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perhaps withholding a moderate amount of the first week’s wages of 
these individuals by the employer pending performance of the con- 
tract, so that if a situation such as you mentioned came up there 
could be some reasonable method worked out of reimbursement? 

Mr. Triees. That question has been discussed. We do not have 
any policy on it so my comments are purely personal then. A lot of 
the folks think there is merit to it. It probably could be worked out 
administratively and incorporated in the contracts. 

Senator HickenLoopgerR. Authorizing the employer to withhold— 
I do not know what he paid by way of transportation, but author- 
ize him to withhold a portion of that for a reasonable length of time, 
that is, not to exceed in any event the amount of transportation he 
has paid, and maybe a fraction of that. 

Mr. Triaas. I think we would be in favor of that in principle if a 
method can be worked out. Whether or not it would require specific 
authorization in the bill to have the Department of Labor include such 
provision in the contracts, I do not know. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Just as an illustration of this kind, suppose 
an employer had to pay $35 to transport this employee from the recep- 
tion center to the place of employment. He might be authorized to 
withhold out of the first week’s wages so much money. Of course, if 
the employee left the next day after he got there, he would not have 
any wages coming. There are those difficulties. Then you would 
gradually feed that back to the man over the course of his contract so 
he would pay him all of that. Eventually there ought to be a breaking 
point where he would bave to take a chance that the employee would 
stay there for the rest of the contract. 

Mr. Triaes. I know there is a general sympathy for a broader 
thought, that the laborer should pay a portion of this cost. 

The CuartrMan. Senator Hickenlooper, I wish to say the suggestion 
made by you there, that a portion of the employee’s wages be withheld, 
was strenuously objected to by the Mexican Government; and they 
went so far as to take the position—should any plan of that character 
be involved, it may result in no agreement being entered into between 
usand Mexico. It seems that this method was tried several years ago, 
and we were told by the Mexican Government that much of the money 
that was withheld is still in the hands of the Mexican Treasury. They 
have been unable to find those entitled to it. It was either that we 
had to agree to a plan of getting the Federal Government to more or 
less insure to the worker that he would be paid whatever his wages 
were and agreements, were, or else the giving of a bond by the em- 
ployer. Of course, that was strenuously objected to by the employers 
for the reason that they had no control over the worker after he was 
with them. 

Mr. Triecs. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. So it is up to us to decide whether we want to 
continue the bond application or work with it as is contemplated 
under this bill, and that is one thing we will probably have to finally 
decide when we have executive session to go over the bill. 

Mr. TriaGs. Since Lhave raised some questions about the language 
of the bill, I want to make it clear that we are for this bill as is. We 
would like to see some modifications in certain respects, but we are 
for the bill as is. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 
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If not, thank you very much, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Trices. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. John Riggle. Will you give us your name in 
full and identify yourself for the record please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. RIGGLE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Rieeie. My name is John J. Riggle, assistant secretary of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

We are interested in this matter of farm labor for two principal 
reasons. One is, of course, that our member associations market 
farm products for the producers of a lot of perishable fruits and 
vegetables and other products, as well as some of the staples. The 
marketing of those products depends upon their being produced in 
such condition, harvested and so forth, that they are able to command 
the best prices on the market. Successful marketing of these products 
depends upon there being labor to get them produced in the quantities 
and volume and delivered in the condition that will command the 
best marketing prospect. 

The other thing is that for producing a number of these perishable 
fruits and ve getables, particularly on the w est coast and around the 
Gulf, these associations have set up services to provide a lot of the 
cultivating and pruning and spraying and harvesting of these fruits 
and vegetables for their members because of the mobility they can 
give to “the use of labor and to the joint use of machinery as a matter 
of reducing expenses of production and supervision. And these associ- 
ations do, as a matter of service, hire a number of these farm workers 
to do this type of work on the farms of their members. 

Now our people feel more or less of a compulsion at this time to 
not recommend anything that adds to the cost of the Government— 
for the handling of these farm laborers in this particular instance. 
And also they feel we are not yet in all-out mobilization, we are not 
in a state of declared war, at least, and at this time to put complete 
control of farm manpower into the hands of the Government is not 
required until a more serious situation develops. 

So for that reason we would be very much inclined to recommend 
this bill, S. 984, and to go along with it. We feel that it has the proper 
approach for the time and for the situation as it is today. 

Now we also, of course, are well aware of some of our people in the 
Northwest and these other areas who would not benefit without con- 
siderable expense from the importation of Mexican labor through ports 
on the border, and we have a feeling that this importation of foreign 
workers, particularly for this western area, has got into a pattern of 
expecting to get all this labor from Mexico. The Mexican deal has 
dominated the situation. We think there ought to be more explora- 
tion of other sources of foreign labor. 

We particularly recommend going to the islands at this time, the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines, and exploring that situation. 

Also we wonder if the full possibilities in the reciprocal use of Cana- 
dian labor across the border in the early part of the harvesting season, 
for instance, and back across into Canada with some of our own labor 
as the harvest moves north, has been fully developed. 
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Also the full possibilities in the use of and training of domestic 
workers as was developed when the Extension Service and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had charge of the farm labor program. 

For that reason we would like to see more emphasis put, perhaps 
not in this bill, but in the operation of the labor program, on exploring 
other sources of foreign labor, and the training and use of our domestic 
labor in this northwest area. 

We understand that there are a considerable number of Canadian 
workers, perhaps, who could in the early part of some of these seasons 
come across the border and help, and they in turn could get some help 
at the other end of the season as the harvest moves north. 

In that connection it seems that reception centers in the Northwest 
some place along the borders of Canada would contribute a whole lot 
to solving the problems of the Northwest people and to ameliorating 
the inequalities they feel there are in the costs of this labor. 

We particularly would recommend that Hawaiian laborers and 
perhaps all of the foreign workers for the Northwest area come 
through a port there. 

Senator Arken. Is the labor available in Hawaii? 

Mr. Riaeie. We do not know how much is available, but perhaps 
a substantial amount can be gotten from Hawaii and other islands. 
I do not believe the matter has been fully explored yet. 

Senator Aiken. And Mexican labor could be landed at Seattle or 
Portland by boat, could it not? 

Mr. Rieate. If there is a suitable port on the west coast of Mexico, 
it undoubtedly could—either way. But we have a lot of dollar obli- 
gations in the Pacific islands that would also be helped perhaps by ob- 
taining available labor there. 

Senator A1kEN. I suppose the time lost by boat travel would mean 
considerable? 

Mr. Rieate. It seems to me a large boat handling these laborers in 
considerable volume would reduce the cost and also would tend to get 
them over in sufficient number. 

The CuarrmMan. Is it your view that whatever the costs are to 
transport should be paid for by the employers? 

Mr. Ricate. Yes; except in some emergency which is more serious 
than it is at present. 

The CuHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Rieaie. Several years ago in this program—it has been de- 
veloping over a number of years—we recommended that all farm 
employers form themselves mto associations and where necessary, 
federate themselves into an over-all association to distribute these 
costs within their operating areas where there are more or less equal 
conditions. A number of areas have done that successfully. I think 
that Florida’s idea of hiring their own labor in the British West Indies 
is partially that type of activity. I know they have employers’ as- 
sociations in Minnesota, Senator Thye, which handle all this. 

The Cuarrman. Under the bill, as I understand it, the Government, 
that is, our Government, will examine the various applicants for jobs 
in this country and see that they comply with our rules and regula- 
tions on health and everything else; then when they are brought into 
our country at centers along, let’s say, the Mexican border, it is con- 
templated that the farmers from Louisiana, let’s say, will organize 
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into some kind of a cooperative whereby the labor can be hired in 
bulk. 

Mr. RiaGte. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And then distributed by the cooperative among 
the farmers as needed. 

Mr. Rieeie. And moved around. 

The Cuarrman. And then that same group can cooperate with 
another cooperative in Arkansas where the cotton crop, let’s say, 
comes a little later, and then in Missouri, so that in the course of time 
the laborers that are working in southern Texas, southern Louisiana, 
can be working in the fall probably in Colorado and way up in Mon- 
tana. It is the view of the authors of the bill that those costs can be 
yrorated among the various farmers who use the laborers so that the 
Senden will not be entirely on one set of farmers. 

Under the bill as it is drafted, I believe that that method can be put. 
into effect and accomplish the very thing that Mr. Bailey suggested a 
while ago. But it would have to be done by the farmers themselves 
and not by the Government. 

Mr. Ricaue. I think that is a very excellent statement of the way 
the thing should operate, and utilize the labor to the best advantage, 
because otherwise the individual employers are not equipped to 
handle the laborers to advantage. 

The Cuarrman. What we tried to do in preparing this bill was to 
let the Government itself bring a certain number of employees into 
this country, and then instead of having the farmers go there indi- 
vidually and hire one person or two persons or four persons, let it be 
done in groups, and in that way we can save this Government a lot 
of money, a lot of administrative expenses. 

Mr. Rigor. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And let the administrative work be more or less 
done by the group of farmers who employ them in a lot. That is the 
plan we envision under this bill. 

Mr. Riaeie. We would endorse that type of activity. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Let me ask you this: Do you think that this bill 
should be restricted to foreign labor and not mixed in with domestic, 
labor as is envisioned by the authors of the bill? 

Mr. Riacuxz. Yes; we think so. We felt, as I stated a while ago 
we have been thinking too much in terms of one source of foreign 
labor. And while we understand that some exploration has been 
made of other sources, it seems to me that we get into the position 
that this Mexican labor situation dominates the whole issue, and I 
do not think that is too good. But we think this bill should be limited 
to foreign labor at this time. 

The Cuarrman. It was my view that, by having the bill deal with 
foreign labor only, we might be able to get it through the Congress 

— than if we brought into it domestic labor and a lot of other 
things suggested by some of the other bills before us. 

Mr. Ricetz. I was just wondering if it could not be written into the 
committee report on this bill, if you could put some emphasis, perhaps, 
on this Northwest situation, if that suited the committee. 

Senator Arken. What does the Northwest use the imported 
labor for? 

Mr. Rieerez. All kinds of fruits and vegetables and nuts, poultry, 
dairy, wheat and peas and beans. It is a very intensive farming area. 
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Senator Aiken. At harvesting time? 

Mr. Riccix. Harvesting. 

Senator Arken. Their trouble comes through depletion of farm 
labor to industrial plants? 

Mr. Rieeie. As I understand it, recently there has been some 
tendency not to let too many contracts up there because they have 
already exhausted the area’s liber supply in industry. 

Senator Arxken. The helicopter is displacing farm labor in some 
places. They even thin apples by helicopter now. You can cover 
an acre a minute with a hormone spray that will cause about three- 
fourths of the apples to drop off. That is in the spring. In Septem- 
ber they will spray again by helicopter with that same hormone at a 
different strength, which causes the apples to stick on so that the wind 
will not blow them off until they get them picked, and extends the 
picking season for about 10 days up to a month, and you can use a 
smaller labor force to handle it. 

Senator HickrevLooper. I take it, Senator Aiken, that we will be 
buying “‘well-helicoptered”’ apples shortly. 

‘he Cuarrman. I| think the hormone also makes them ripen more 
evenly. 

Senator Aiken. That is right. They stay on longer and get better 
color. It is a more attractive apple. It costs $4 an acre to get the 
spray put on, and you can cover about an acre a minute, which is a 
lot faster than you and I could spray, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rieerx. One other thing, Mr. Chairman. I want to empha- 
size the fact that you included in the definition of agricultural worker 
here primary processing of a lot of these products which is done so 
close to the farm and in the same areas so that they can utilize this 
labor at all times. I think that is a good feature. 

The CuarrmMan. You agreed with that? 

Mr. Rieeie. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you very much, Mr. Riggle. 

Mr. Rieeie. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Encuxer. Will you give your name in full for 
the record and identify yourself, sir? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT ENGLER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Enoien. My name is Robert Engler and I am appearing for 
the National Farmers Union. 

The members of the Natoinal Farmers Union have a many-sided 
interest in the problem of farm labor which this committee is consider- 
ing. As American citizens they are concerned about the safeguarding 
of our national security in this time of crisis. They realize that the 
proper use of our manpower—our No. 1 resource—is fundamental to 
the achievement of that security. As people possessing a passionate 
faith in the ideals of the democratic way, they are anxious that all 
measures taken in behalf of this national security be consistent with 
the spirit of this country. As family farmers they are determined 
that the family farm should remain as the basic pattern of American 
agriculture. Thus they are disturbed by the threat to the welfare 
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of all family farmers which the continued treatment of farm labor as 
second class citizens constitutes. 

American agriculture’s prime responsibility to the Nation today is 
increased production. The family farmer is ready to make his con- 
tribution to this effort. And the National Farmers Union believes, 
as it knows most Americans do, that the family farm is the most de- 
sirable way for the Nation to produce its food and fiber. Assured 
adequate fertilizer, farm machinery, power and a fair share of skilled 
manpower it can do the job. 

The National Farmers Union recognizes the general dependence 
and needs of the large-scale commercial farms for manpower. It is 
aware that at particular times in particular areas this labor may be 
difficult to obtain under the prevailing conditions of employment. It 
is also aware of the surpluses and underutilization of labor that exists 
in many areas. But it has never and does not intend now to weaken 
in its resolve that agricultural workers, whether domestic or foreign, 
regular farm hands or migrants, be assured the same rights and op- 
portunities for themselves and their families as are all other people 
living in this country. 

This concern has a basis in self-interest as well as fair play. Farm- 
ers have learned that it is the existence of a ready supply of cheap 
labor which has contributed so greatly to the growth and vaunted 
efficiency of the corporation farm. The presence of a plentiful and 
docile supply of itinerant labor which can be turned on or off, as the 
need develops, by regional Government officials sympathetic and at- 
tentive to the demands of large growers, canners, packers and proces- 
sors, represents a threat to the well being of all family farmers. It 
cheapens the value of their labor and that of their families. And when 
one considers that many small farmers work as farm labor during cer- 
tain seasons, the added damage to their already insecure economic 
position becomes obvious. 

The great decline in opportunities for farm workers to become farm 
owners has resulted in the creation of a large rootless class of hired 
labor. Remaining in what has been called the ‘twilight zone of social 
responsibility,”’ these people too often enjoy neither the economic or 
social opportunities of farmers nor the legislative and union-backed 
protection of industrial workers. Their bargaining relationship is 
generally very tenuous at each stage of their economic dealings, a 
condition which often makes it possible for large employers to regard 
their labor costs as flexible cushions for protection against price drops. 
While foreign laborers brought into this country under contract often 
enjoy higher standards than do the illegal immigrants or the domestic 
workers, their position tends to keep down the general wage rates, and 
in some communities, they are looked upon as a “‘stabilizing”’ factor in 
case of strikes. 

Such conditions have tended to deny to all too many of our rural 
people the basic religious, social, economic, and political values and 
rights which are this country’s proudest heritage. As one migrant 
has said, it “‘seems like of all the forgotten men, we are the forgotten- 
est.”’ 

Another factor to be noted here, and this is one too often over- 
looked, is that low farm wage rates means reduced food and clothing 
buying by a significant number of people. The effect upon the income 
of all farmers is significant. 
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Turning to the immediate legislative problem which this committee 
is studying, it should be made clear that the Farmers Union is not 
hostile to the importation of foreign labor, providing there is a proven 
need and that the conditions which shall be discussed in the remainder 
of this testimony are adhered to. 

In the first place, it seems important that any farm labor legislation 
that is adopted during the present crisis be in harmony with the basic 
manpower policy set by the President on January 17 of this year. 
This policy statement, prepared after careful study by the appropriate 
agencies, declared that— 
the primary aim of manpower mobilization is to safeguard our national security 
through the maximum development and use of our human resources. 

Calling upon the Government agencies to strive constantly to in- 
crease the country’s manpower potentiality, the President gave the 
assurance that— 
full use of domestic manpower resources will be made before bringing in foreign 
workers. 

That this major policy statement has a direct bearing upon agricul- 
ture was made ieuiiode apparent several weeks ago with the release 
of a study on underproductivity among rural families prepared for the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. This document shows 
that underemployment in agriculture is depriving the Nation of the 
equivalent of more than 2,500,000 workers. A breakdown of these 
figures reveals that: 

(1) Out of a total of nearly 6,000,000 farm operator families there 
are approximately 1,000,000 full-time able-bodied farm operaters whose 
total value of farm production, including farm products used in the 
home, was $1,500 in recent years. Families on these farms had an 
average value of products produced of $867. Thus, the report con- 
cludes that— 
workers on these small-scale farms are only one-third as productive in terms of 
sales per man as workers on the medium-sized commercial family farms. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman mind a ques- 
tion at that point? 

Mr. Enouer. No, indeed. 

The CuHarrMan. Just a minute. Off the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Very well, Senator Thye. . 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, the question that occurred to me, 
and it is so important to this paragraph: How would you propose that 
this be corrected? 

Mr. Enater. Sir, would you object if I concluded this passage and 
suggested 

Senator Ture. Do you have the answers in the statement? 

Mr. Enater. There are suggestions of direction and some of the 
answers on the next page, sir. 

Senator Tuyer. All right, sir. Iam sorry for the interruption. 

Mr. Enauer. (2) There are approximately 600,000 full-time opera- 
tors (with a minimum of outside employment or income where both 
husband and wife are present, operator able-bodied and of working 
age) whose total farm production, my products used in the 
home, was between $1,500 and $2,500. e Sparkman Report says: 

Workers on these small farms are only 60 percent as productive as workers on the 
medium-sized commercial family farms. 
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(3) There are approximately 400,000 families on part-time farms, 
husband and wife both present (operator able-bodied and of working 
age) where the combined farm and nonfarm income in 1944 was 
$2,000 or less. The Senate report sees these people only 50 percent 
as productive as the average or typical rural non-farm family. From 
these three sets of figures, the report concludes that over one-third of 
all farm families in this country are seriously under-employed, pro- 
ducing less than one-half as much as families on medium-sized family 
farms. 

(4) The report notes approximately 1,500 rural non-farm families 
who had family incomes of $2,000 or less in 1948. Those people are 
viewed as only 60 percent as productive as the workers in the average 
rural nonfarm family. The report concludes: 

Full employment of the workers in these families would add approximately 
900,000 workers to the effective labor force. 

(5) A final category indicates 1,200,000 male hired farm workers 
who work an average of 218 days a year at farm work, (and 14 days at 
nonfarm work), earning an average of $980. 

From these five categories of unemployment, the Sparkman com- 
mittee then concluded that effective measures to end this under- 
employment would be the equivalent of adding 2,500,000 workers to 
the total labor force. 

What the Sparkman Report is thus documenting is the coming 
home to roost of our long-time neglect of agricultural poverty and 
disparity of living conditions. Here then is one major source of 
American labor which is being overlooked at a time when manpower is 
critical. It presents a vast frontier challenging both our social con- 
science and our economic performance. To ignore this challenge is to 
admit a lack of faith in our people and in our institutions, an ad- 
mission I do not believe many Americans would be willing to accept. 

Many of the small farmers referred to in the joint committee report 
could be made more productive through an extensive farm loan and 
enlargement program. This approach is not the immediate concern 
of this committee today. But many of these people could contribute 
much more manpower to che farm labor supply were they afforded 
fuller opportunities and better working conditions. This is of im- 
mediate concern to this committee today. 

The Farmers Union feels strongly that these people should be given 
a real chance to do their share and to improve their economic position. 
While at this date there is no public information on the conditions of 
employment agreed upon for the Mexican workers at the recent con- 
ference in Mexico, it seems proper that equal offers should first be 
made to American workers before the recruitment of foreign workers 
is undertaken. Complete and honest recruimtent information, assur- 
ances of adequate employment opportunities, decent housing, health 
and recreational facilities, fair wages and transportation as well as full 
protection under the Social Security, Fair Labor Standards and Na- 
tional Labor Relations Acts should be extended to these people and 
their families. 

If farm labor shortages remain after such conditions have been 
offered to Americans, then the remaining needs of agriculture should 
be filled out with foreign workers who would be protected by similat 
standards. Probably the most suitable way of determining this need 
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would be through a National Farm Labor Board such as is proposed by 
Representative Yorty in H. R. 2955 and Senator Chavez in A 949. 

This, then, is the type of program for farm labor which the National 
Farmers Union believes will contribute to the solution of the imme- 
diate problem of farm labor. While it recognizes the earnest attempt 
of such bills as S. 984 to meet this need, it feels that it must register its 
opposition because of the bill’s almost complete neglect of the stand- 
ards and safeguards cited earlier. Such neglect would mean not only 
the abuse of many farm workers, but also what in effect would be 
Federal subsidization of the factory farm at the expense of the 
family farm. 

The solution of the problem of farm labor is admittedly difficult, 
and requires a long-range approach as well as an immediate one. For 
the long pull the increasing mechanization of agriculture in the crops 
which have called for the greatest numbers of temporary workers may 
eliminate to a considerable extent the need for such labor. It will, 
however, magnify the grave social problems now existing in this area. 
Creating new opportunities in the rural sections of the South, indus- 
trialization, vocational training and education as well as a compre- 
hensive family farm strengthening program are all required. 

The National Farmers Union understands the seriousness of the 
Nation’s manpower program. It also understands that one ofthe 
strongest qualities of this Nation’s philosophy has been its insistence 
upon equality of opportunity. The Farmers Union does not believe 
that the American people will permit this crisis to become an excuse 
for the weakening of their way of life. To do so would be to mock our 
ideals in the eyes of a watchful world at the very time we are trying to 
win the friendship of that world by convincing it of the sincerity of 
our democratic ideals. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions? 

Senator Ture. I did not find the answers to this No. 1 paragraph 
here in the statement of the witness, and so I feel I must ask that 
question again. How would you recommend we remedy that which 
you referred to as existing now in the United States where so many 
families or workers are underprivileged? I am just wondering how 
you would go about correcting that. 

Mr. Encier. Well, sir, on the top of page 3 it is indicated in the 
statement that many of the small farmers referred to in the statistics 
could be made more productive were they given a chance. 

Senator Ture. How? 

Mr. Ene.er. The Farmers Union has had for some time a rather 
comprehensive program, part of which was part of their Family 
Farming Act which they proposed several years ago, and are proposing 
again, which would strengthen the family farmers through a loan 
program to enlarge farms where they be needed, to a program to 
insure them vocational opportunities. 

Senator Toyz. What do you call the proper size farm? Just what 
would constitute the proper size farm? 

Mr. Enouier. The word “proper” is a tricky one, sir. 

Senator Ture. Then you use a word to take the place of “proper.” 
Use it in your own language. 

Mr. Enauer. I would say that a family size is a farm which would 
be considered desirable, one which could not be measured in acreage 
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or anything like that, but rather in its ability to give the people who 
farm that land and their families a decent chance at a living. 

Senator Ture. How do you de that? 

Mr. Encuier. That is what I am suggesting. 

Senator Ture. One man has 40 acres and that is just exactly the 
size unit he likes to operate. Another one has 80 acres and that is 
exactly the size unit he likes to operate. If you gave him an additional 
80, would you be making him exactly the pattern of a family farm 
you would like to have? 

Mr. Enauer. Not necessarily; no. 

Senator Ture. He would not accept the additional 80 if you made 
available to him a loan at the cheapest of interest; he still would not 
acquire another 80 acres. I see it every day in the countryside. 
You see one man with a 40-acre farm. It is productive. The man 
and his wife, and maybe one or two children, are getting along in a 
splendid manner with more income and more leisure hours and living 
a better life than you or I could live, and you could not give him an- 
other 40 if you wanted to. If you gave it to him, you would absolutely 
place him under a handicap. And the next one absolutely would not 
operate anything less than 500 acres, as in a diversified area. If you 
gave him any less he would be lost because he likes a big machine, 
he likes to operate in that manner. And if you took it away from 
him, you would handicap his unit; and if you took it away from him 
and gave it to a man on the 40-acre farm, the man on the 40 acres 
would not be as well off. 

There is a certain human element here that you cannot change, 
and if you are familiar with the countryside and the farmer operating 
that countryside, you would recognize it. 

Why did the one get big and the other one small? It was not a 
lack of opportunity, it was just the nature of the individual, and the 
fact that the man owning 160 next to him rented the 160 and con- 
tinued to reside in the farm buildings because the man wanting to 
rent that 160 could offer a higher rental than any other type of opera- 
tion that that landowner could put the farm to or could proceed to 
operate it for, and therefore the man got the extra 160 as part of his 
unit. 

The Cuarrman. If your suggestion were brought to a conclusion 
and you put all farmers on the basis of commercialized small farms, 
where they have enough land to purchase the necessary machinery 
to do a quick job, why, you would do away with small farms. That 
is what would happen. In other words, according to your plan, you 
would want a small farm that may have as few as 15 acres to be able 
to buy a tractor and do the work as quickly as a man with a farm of a 
hundred acres where he could use a tractor economically. It is not 
every farm that could use the tractor. It is not every farm that 
could use the necessary machinery that the commercialized farms use. 

To bring it, as I say, to this millennium that you speak of, you 
would do away with hundreds of thousands of small farms, and that is 
one thing that distresses me at the moment. 

Senator Jounston. As the Senator from Minnesota says, there is 
a human element which enters into it that we cannot change, certainly 
overnight. It would certainly take years to get them all on the same 
plan, and they never were because God did not make them on the 
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same plan. Some of them want to be supervised. Some of them 
want to do the supervising. Some of them want to get into the big 
farms and some of them into the small farms. So it is hard to just 
regulate that and say just how far somebody can go and they have 
got to stop. We cannot do it as a Government, as I see it. 

Senator Taye. We all would like to see the objective stated in this 
statement here, and it sounds excellent when it is being read and you 
have a picture. But if you know the practical community and how 
it operates, and how it changes over a period of 30 years—the man I 
envy in my community is operating 82 acres, and he and his wife 
have raised a daughter, and that man has a unit that is more efficient, 
more productive, and he takes more return from the investment than 
the average man on a much larger farm. And now you could not say 
that that 80 is exactly the family-sized unit. 

I have seen a 40-acre farmer that took more dollars off of that 40 
acres than I have seen taken off of 160 acres. You just cannot lay 
down a pattern that would fit your statement here without just 
shoving a man into a certain category and holding him there by a 
fixed rigid economy and control of his economy. 

Senator Jonnston. It is often determined by the man’s past too. 

Senator Ture. Surely. 

Senator Jounston. To illustrate that point, we had an old German 
farmer who came down into South Carolina and bought 75 acres of 
land, very poor land. The people around there went to see him and 
said, “‘You are going to starve to death.” He said, “If I see I am 

oing to starve on the 75 acres, I will sell all but 25.” He says, “I 
now I can make a living on that.” 

He was used to having a small acreage where he came from. 

The Crarrman. The witness desires to comment. 

Mr. Enater. Sir, I do not know where to start first on the com- 
ment, but I do not think we are in as sharp disagreement as you 
imply, Senator Thye. 

repeated afterward I did not set up any ideal in terms of size. 
And personally, as one who likes to be a rebel and would hate dis- 
cipline of all kinds, even where maybe a little bit would be appropriate, 
I would be very frightened at any society which attempts to tell any 
group of people how to live and what is good for them. 

I am not concerned and I do not think the Farmers Union is con- 
cerned where people are happy and satisfied. I think the real sig- 
nificance of the Sparkman report is there are lots of people who do 
not have adequate standards of living, sir. 

On the front page of yesterday’s New York Times there was a New 
York Times report made by Benjamin Fine, showing the shocking 
conditions of rural education. I have not met any farm people who 
said they like their kids going to a rotten school. I have not met any 
farm people who said they like having poor health opportunities. 

Sir, these things are related to having decent income and decent 
opportunity. 

I do not think the Farmers Union is concerned to set an ideal of 
what should be the proper size for these people to live on, or whether 
they should have one tractor or no tractor. I do not think that is 
my interest or the concern of the Farmers Union. So I don’t think 
we are in disagreement on that point, sir. 
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Senator Ture. I just followed your statement, and I just asked 
how you would go about correcting that specifically. That was the 
question and the answer I was seeking. 

Mr. Encter. The answer simply then is, sir, that in cases where 
people have a desire to live on a farm, where they are not earning a 
decent living where they feel they have the means to, the desire to, 
there should be help to enable them to strengthen that family farm 
there—whether it be through a loan, production adjustment credit, 
enlarging program, vocational program, or what. 

There are people in agriculture who are undoubtedly subsistence 
farmers who cannot make a decent living and probably never will in 
agriculture. There the problem is very real and a tough one. It is 
in part answered in the suggestion I made on the last paragraph there. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent have you personally investigated 
the complaint to which you refer? Have you gotten it all from reports 
from Mr. Fine and Mr. Sparkman and other sources? 

Mr. EnGier. Well, it is an embarrassing question, sir. I am not 
ducking it. I will answer it. 

The CuarrmMan. I would like to know. You are coming up here 
more or less—I will not say as an expert, but you are giving us your 
views, and personally I would like to know a little more of your 
background. Have you ever lived on a farm? 

Mr. EnGter. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You never have. What is your college education? 
Where did you go to college? 

Mr. Enater. I went to the City College of New York. 

The Cuarrman. The City College of New York. 

Mr. Enauer. And | hold a master’s and doctorate in economics and 
political science from the University of Wisconsin, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Most of your information then has come from 
reading books and not actual experience; is that right? 

Mr. Enater. I think in the kind of world we are living in, sir, it is 
true of most of us. 

Senator Jonnston. Do you know a school in South Carolina, a 
country school, that is not helped from the outside? 

Mr. EnGuer. | cannot answer that. 

Senator Jonnston. I do not think you will find a one that is not 
subsidized either by the county, State, or National Government. I 
think you will find practically all of them are. 

Senator A1rxen. | think it is noticeable when these people to whom 
the witness referred are recruited for more gainful employment, that 
they are almost invariably recruited from industrial employment. Our 
experience during the last war showed while some of them went on to 
better-paying farms, that the number was small as compared to the 
number that was recruited for industrial plants. 

The whole trouble lies in the fact that other things pay better than 
farming. And if we all produced at the capacity which we are able 
to, and had the equipment and-the land, we would unquestionably 
be in a state of supporting prices most of the time. The percentage 
of farmers is growing smaller because of the 

The Cuarrman. Mechanization processes. 

Senator Arken. Mechanization processes, as I referred to with the 
use of the helicopter doing the work of I do not know how many men. 
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Senator Jounston. I regret to say a lot of the Southern States from 
the standpoint of finances probably have not been able to do what 
has been done in some richer settlements. But to give you an illus- 
tration, you were talking about helping education—my State makes a 
pool and pays for the teachers, every teacher in the State, out of the 
whole State pool for the 9 months to try to help out the schools back 
in the rural districts where there is a poor district. The Federal 
Government, of course, has been considering for some time helping 
out the needy sections of the United States. 

The Cuartrman. Are there any further questions? 

If not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Eneouer. Thank you. 

The Cnarrman. Is Mr. Mitchell present? 

Mr. Mircue.. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Step forward, please, sir. Will you give us your 
name in full and what you desire to say about yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF H. L. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARM 
LABOR UNION (AFL), WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mrrenecy. I am H. L. Mitchell, president of the National 
Farm Labor Union, A. F. of L. I have a statement I would like to 
read if I may. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Mircue.ui. America for the third time in 33 years faces its 
third national crisis without an adequate farm labor supply program. 

World War I found us completely unprepared; World War II, 
with a half-baked plan and the execution of that plan brought us 
such an avalanche of domestic and international problems that the 
President appointed a special commission and Congress conducted 
extensive hearings on the subject. 

Today as we prepare for the toughest security preparation in our 
entire history, we must carefully evolve and implement a plan that 
will strengthen us economically and socially for all time. We must 
not consider the matter of an adequate farm labor supply on a tem- 
porary emergency basis. If we do, the strong economic fiber which 
we are weaving today for our national defense will crack. We must 
remember that three things brought us victory in two World Wars— 
fighting men, machines, and food. And without food, the fighting 
men cannot fight, and without food, the civilian population cannot 
turn out the machines. 

Therefore, one of the most important problems in the national 
crisis is that of manpower necessary for the production of food and 
fiber products for national defense. An adequate supply of farm 
labor is one of the over-all problems of defense manpower, and one 
of the first which we will be called upon to solve. To insure produc- 
tion of the raw materials necessary to feed, clothe, and house our 
military and civilian population, the farm labor force must be 
stabilized. ; 

The average number of hired workers employed in American agri- 
culture in 1950, according to the latest report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, was 
2,308,000. 

Senator Arxen. Is that for 6 months? 
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Mr. Mircueti. That was the average for the year. 

Senator Arken. It is 12 months? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes, 1950. 

Senator Arken. I see. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. The annual average from 1945 to 1949 was 
2,382,000. The smallest number of hired workers employed during 
this period was in January 1950, when there were 972,000 workers 
employed and the peak of employment came in September 1948, 
when 4,299,000 were at work. The productivity of manpower in 
agriculture has increased just as it has in industry, due to the rapid 
mechanization of farming. 

Nearly one-half of the Nation’s hired agricultural laborers are 
employed in industrialized agriculture. There are about 100,000 
such factory-type farms in the United States and they produce nearly 
25 percent of the agricultural products marketed each year. It is 
this group of the Nation’s farm operators who seek to import foreign 
workers for cultivating and harvesting crops such as cotton, fruits, 
vegetables, sugar beets, and cane. 

‘he National Farm Labor Union, A. F. of L., is opposed to legis- 
lation providing for the importation of foreign labor for employment 
in industrialized agriculture until all American citizens available and 
willing to work for fair wages and under decent working conditions 
are fully employed. 

We are not opposed to importation of limited numbers of foreign 
workers if, and when, there is a proven need for such labor importation. 
There are sources of labor supply for both agricultural and industrial 
employment which were not fully utilized even during World War II. 

Senator Arken. Do you think the Secretary of Agriculture can 
determine that adequately? That was discussed a little yesterday. 
The witness—I have forgotten who he was—said the Secretary would 
take that into consideration before issuing a certificate of necessity. 

Mr. Mircuei. The Secretary of Agriculture or the Secretary of 
Labor? 

Senator Aiken. The Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Mrrcuztt. I think it could be done by their making a complete 
survey and a survey better than anything that has been done hereto- 
fore. 

Senator ArkeNn. How else can you tell? What better way is there 
of telling than determination through the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Mircuetv. I do not think any such real exploration of potential 
labor supplies in this country has been actually surveyed, nor has 
any arrangements been made for recruiting and transporting domestic 
workers. A little further on in the statement I touch on some of 
those matters. 

Senator Arken. I was wondering who is going to make that deter- 
mination if the Secretary of Labor, presumably after consulting 
with the Secretary of Agriculture—and I think we have those two 
Secretaries at least who get along pretty well together—if they do 
not make the determination, I do not know who could. 

The CuHarrmMan. As I understand the bill that I am fostering here, 
no foreign labor can come into the country unless the certificate of 
necessity is issued by the Secretary of Labor. And in issuing that 
certificate he must certify that it is necessary because there are not 
sufficient domestic workers available to do the job. 
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Mr. Mrrcux.u. Locally, I believe the bill says, too? There might 
be some in another State that were available and there would be no 
means of transportation for them. 

Senator Tarr. Might I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Senator Taye. Do you think that the man over in another com- 
munity, possibly in another State, would be willing to go out and 
do the stoop labor, such as topping sugar beets or weeding sugar beets, 
thinning them out, or would he be willing to pick potatoes and snap 
the green sweet-corn ears, and aid in pitching the green vines into the 
pea vineries, and things like that? Do you think that type of worker 
could be recruited? 

Mr. Mircneuu. Yes; they are each year. They go from place to 
place and do all sorts of types of work. 

Senator Tarr. We will say there are some men unemployed in an 
industrial center, and they just happen to be unemployed for 6 weeks, 
and the harvest is going on 50 miles away of that stoop-labor-type 
work. Would that man be willing, even though you gave him the 
transportation, to go in there and take that stoop type of labor? 

Mr. Mrrcne.u. | do not think that an industrial worker would be 
particularly suited for many types of farm work. But what I am 
talking about is the supplies of agricultural labor that are not being 
fully utilized now, and that were not fully utilized during World War 
II, and who could be recruited and placed on jobs that they are 
accustomed to doing. I am not advocating that a man who is laid 
off temporarily in an industry be required to go out and do work 
that he is unaccustomed to. I do not think that would be desirable. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, sir. 


Mr. MircHe.u. In the Ae perm, States there are over a 


million workers who are not fully employed each year, except during 
the harvesting season which lasts from 2 to3 months. A large num- 
ber of such workers could be recruited and transported to meet labor 
shortages in other areas and crops during their off seasons. 

Senator Jonnston. Right there, is that not one reason why we have 
tried to inaugurate as much as possible diversified farming, because 
the different crops and the different times you need them 

Mr. Mrrcue wu. I think that is true, and more should be done. 

Senator Jounston. In that field. 

Mr. Mrrcnewy. But still there are great areas, perhaps not so much 
in South Carolina as in such places as the Delta regions along the 
Mississippi Valley, where it is devoted almost exclusively to cotton, 
and those people in those areas are not fully employed full-time the 
year around. It was my suggestion as one of the sources of supply 
for cultivating and helping harvest crops in other areas, 

If I might mention one instance where that type of labor can be 
used and is used to a certain extent, that is after the crop is laid by 
the cotton crop, a number of such workers go into harvesting and 
processing of fruits and vegetables, such as tomatoes, in other areas. 
I think that could be done better than it is being done now. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Mircue ty. The recent report of the study of underemploy- 
ment among rural families by the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report shows that there are more than 2% million workers available 
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to increase the total labor force if steps were taken to make more 
effective use of such workers. 

Another source of supply of farm labor is in the island of Puerto 
Rico, where there are over 100,000 workers unemployed the year 
around. There are over 200,000 employed in the sugarcane fields of 
Puerto Rico during the season beginning in November and ending in 
May. This work season corresponds with the need for labor on the 
mainland of the United States. 

A still larger labor supply for agriculture is that of women workers 
and young boys 14 to 17 years of age. According to a statement 
made by an official of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
there were 750,000 fewer women and youths employed in agriculture 
in 1949 than during 1945 when agricultural production was at its 
height. 

We maintain, that until these sources of labor supply are fully 
utilized, there is no proven need for the importation of foreign workers 
for meeting labor shortages in industrialized agriculture. 

Senator [Tuye. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one question? 

The CHarrRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Ture. On that 14-year-old you referred to, a 14-year-old 
youth, now there are only a very few months of the year in which you 
could employ a 14-year-old; am I right? 

Mr. Mircneu. That is true. 

Senator Tuy. And that would only come from the recess period of 
the school year until the school reconvenes, and that would only fit a 
certain small area of the United States where there would be a harvest 
in process. 

Mr. Mircuevu. Yes; it would fit certain sections of the United 
States. 

Senator Jounston. Have you any statistics here showing where 
that 750,000 fewer women and youths employed in agriculture are 
today? 

Senator Aiken. They responded to a patriotic appeal, most of them, 
at that time. They will do so again when they are convinced the 
emergency is serious enough. But, until it is, they prefer to stay in 
the home and on their vacation and enjoy life generally. 

We had a lot of them in my own State during the war. 

Senator Jonnston. You will find that 50,000 from the farms in my 
State alone are probably in industry. 

Senator Aiken. There were women working during the war on 
farm work that ought not to have been working in farm work. I 
think some of them shortened their lives by doing it. Others, it 
probably did them some good. 

Mr. Mircue.t. I do not say that all 750,000 could be found, or it 
would be even desirable that they go to work, but many of them would 
come out again on the basis of a patriotic appeal, just as the little 
farmers in the hills of Kentucky or West Virginia came out during 
the war to help pick apples and help harvest crops. It can be done 
again. 

I think the Department of Labor, or whoever handles this program, 
is not doing enough to develop such sources of labor. 

Senator AIKEN. Right now they are not convinced of the imminence 
of war, however. They are not convinced that their country is in 
the danger that some say it is. I do not know who is right and who 
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is wrong, but I do say that these people who respond to patriotic 

appeal with their money, with their labor, with their services, are not 

yet convinced that the urgency is so great as to warrant it at this time. 
here are many reasons why they are not convinced. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Mircue vu. To insure an adequate supply of labor to meet the 
needs of agriculture as shortages develop in certain areas and crops, 
there must be a practical program for recruiting, transporting, and 
protecting from exploitation persons willing to work in agriculture. 

S. 984, introduced by Senator Ellender, makes no provision for 
the recruitment and transportation of American workers (except 
those residing in Puerto Rico and Hawaii) from areas where there 
are surplus workers to areas where there are labor shortages. 

S. 949, sponsored by Senator Chavez, provides for the recruitment, 
training, placement, transportation, housing, health, medical care, and 
burial services for American workers and their families. Foreign 
workers may also be imported after it is determined that there is a 
need, and after prevailing wages are set. 

S. 984 provides for recruiting foreign workers from countries on the 
mainland of the Western Hemisphere, Puerto Rico and Hawaii, and 
the operation and maintenance of reception centers at or near the 
actual port of entry of such workers; subsistence, medical care, and 
burial services for foreign workers—the costs not to exceed $150— 
during transportation and while such workers are in reception centers. 

S. 984 also provides that the Secretary of Labor shall assist imported 
workers in negotiating contracts with employers and provides that 
the Government shall guarantee payment of wages and transportation. 
To the best of my knowledge, this sort of thing has never been done 
for American citizens. 

S. 949, however, provides that the Secretary of Labor shall appoint 
a National Farm Labor Board composed of representatives of em- 
ployers, employees, and the public to conduct public hearings to 
determine the need for workers from outside an area or crop, and also 
to determine the prevailing wages to be paid such workers. This 
method of conducting affairs, involving various interests, proved 
successful in industry during World War IT. 

In any final legislation that Congress adopts, I hope that both 
these provisions will be included, and that they be made to apply 
both to American and foreign workers who may be recruited and 
transported to areas where labor shortages exist. As to the provision 
of the Cavez bill for Government-paid transportation for American 
citizens from one area to another, and for foreign workers, if any are 
imported, it appears to me that this provision should be clarified so 
that transportation will be provided to and from the place of recruit- 
ment to a labor-supply center. Further, the Secretary of Labor 
should be authorized to operate such housing centers only on Govern- 
ment-owned property. I do not believe that industralized farm 
operators should be given any more subsidies than is necessary to 
supply the labor needed to cultivate or harvest crops essential to 
national defense. 

Whatever legislation Congress finally enacts should be based on 
supplying workers only for meeting labor shortages in essential agri- 
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cultural production. I do not believe that it is necessary for workers 
to be imported for canning, packing, and processing industries. 
These industries are mostly organized and wage rates are established 
by contract between employers and workers. The great bulk of 
seasonal labor needed in processing comes from housewives who are 
local residents. Also, since such industries pay better wages than 
those prevailing on the farms, many local farm workers are employed 
during the season in processing industries. 

Farm workers have always been in the lowest bracket of the low- 
income groups of American citizens. Nearly all are still unprotected 
by legislation providing for fair wages, decent working conditions, 
and other forms of social security accorded to other American workers. 

The Chavez bill would remove the exemption of agricultural labor 
from the Labor-Management Relations Act. 

One of the reasons for importation of thousands of legal and illegal 
aliens from foreign countries into the United States to work in indus- 
trialized agriculture, is that every American citizen wants to achieve 
the American standard of living, and the Nation’s agricultural workers 
are no exception to the rule. For a long time farm operators in the 
United States have maintained that they could not pay wage rates 
that would provide such a standard of living. That situation is cer- 
tainly not true today, when there are markets for nearly all agricul- 
tural products at good prices. It probably was never true that the 
large-scale industrialized farm operators could not pay the equivalent 
of the national minimum wa The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1949, which the Ellender bill v would amend, provides that in figuring 


the parity price index, the costs of hired farm labor shall be included. 
It seems to me only fair that Congress should make some provision 


that would eventually bring the Nation’s farm worker up to a parity 
with the farm operator and industrial worker. If this could be done 
immediately, there would be no need for legislation to recruit and 
transport either foreign or American workers. 

In practically every incident where large numbers of foreign 
workers have been imported under the various programs since 1943, 
such importation has been used to reduce wages of American workers. 
When such foreign workers have been withdrawn from an area, wages 
have tended to rise. In areas where foreign workers have been em- 
ployed, or are to be imported, there is an outward migration of native 
Americans engaged in farm work. In my opinion, “the program of 
importing large coukiers of foreign workers is self-defeating. In the 
long run it means dependence on the whims of a foreign government 
to supply seasonal labor, while Americans seek and find other work in 
the industrial centers of the Nation. I cannot believe that either the 
employer of agricultural labor or the Congress will be so shortsighted. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? 

If not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Mircue ti. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ernest Falk. Will you step forward please. 

Mr. Faux. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir, will you give us your name in full 
please, and identify yourself for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF ERNEST FALK, MANAGER, NORTHWEST HORTI- 
CULTURAL COUNCIL AND REPRESENTING THE NORTHWEST 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR ASSOCIATION, YAKIMA, WASH.; AND 
R. T. MAGLEBY, REPRESENTING THE NORTHWEST AGRICUL- 
TURAL LABOR ASSOCIATION, WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Mr. Fautx. My name is Ernest Falk. I am manager of the North- 
west Horticultural Council, with offices at Yakima, Wash. I have 
been designated as the spokesman for five of us from the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The others present at this hearing are R. T. Magleby, who is seated 
alongside of me. He has intimate contact with the farm labor 
rolled for a number of years, and he might be able to answer some 
questions that the committee may care to ask. 

Others from the Northwest are W. G. Beard, Fruit Growers League, 
Medford, Oreg.; Victor Morgan, Wenatchee-Okanogan Apple Growers, 
Okanogan, Wash.; Ivan Unbedacht, Vegetable Growers of Western 
Washington, Renton, Wash. 

The Cuarrman. Are all these gentlemen present? 

Mr. Fax. They are all present in the room, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Have they any statements they would like to 
present to the committee or are they willing to accept what you state 
as reflecting their views? 

Mr. Faux. My statement reflects the views of the entire group. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the record will show that the gentlemen you 
named are here present in the room and that your statement reflects 
their views. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Fax. We are authorized to speak for the Northwest Agri- 
cultural Labor Association which has just been cy my by and 
represents the principal users of seasonal agricultural labor in western 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. The principal crops involved are 
sugar beets, hops, peas, and beans, potatoes, apples, ears and other 
tree fruits, and row crops which require much hand labor. When 
industrial employment or orchard work is available the domestic 
workers shy away from thinning and harvesting beets and other row 
crops work, commonly called stoop labor. 

Prior to World War II there was generally available an adequate 
supply of local and migrant farm labor to do the work and harvest 
the crops. During World War II the situation became critical. 
Prisoners of war and Mexican nationals were made available. Many 
American Mexicans from California and Texas came into the area 
for the season. The number of Mexican nationals was reduced after 
the war to about 1,630 in 1948; to 680 in 1949 and to 160 in 1950. 
That covers the three-State area I have referred to. 

The extra costs and problems in handling Mexican nationals forced 
this reduction. 

The Cuarrman. Will you tell us at this point, how you can get 
along with fewer people? Did you do a good job of it? Where did 
you get your labor supply if you failed to get it from Mexico? 

Mr. Faux. We had considerable difficulty in 1950 because domestic 
laborers that were available in 1948 and 1949, soldiers that had re- 
turned from the service, people that had worked in industrial centers, 
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were returning to the farms and supplemented what we had available 
during the war. 

The Cuatrman. I see. 

Mr. Faux. And we got along fairly well. We had a terrible time 
in 1950. It is mentioned in the statement that everybody in my 
home town of Yakima was out picking apples. I went out and 
picked Saturdays and Sundays. 

The Cuarrman. That might have been a good thing for all of you. 

Mr. Faux. Having strained my back doing it, I do not know about 
it for myself, but 1 think it was good for my children. And the 
citizens of the community generally did it. 

I think they are at the stage where they would do it in an emergency, 
but we would have a hard time getting them to come out year after 
year to do it, and even then many of the apples were not harvested 
until too late in the season. The same is true of the pears. The 
result is there was impaired quality. 

The farmers of the Northwest were among the first to feel the effects 
of the labor shortage that resulted from the Korean emergency. 

Beginning in July of last year our domestic farm labor supply 
started dwindling so rapidly that it required drastic action on the 
part of the growers, the Employment Service personnel, and the general 
public to prevent serious crop losses. 

In many cases schools were dismissed so the school children could 
help in the harvest. State prison inmates were used on declaration 
of special emergency by the Governor of the State of Washington. 
The Army cooperated in permitting the use of soldiers. Stores and 
other business firms in local communities closed or reduced their 
personnel so that their employees could help in the harvest. And 
all possible sources of domestic labor were used. 

I might interject that Yakima raised a pot of money to advertise 
in various adjoining States that work was available. We had wonder- 
ful cooperation from the Employment Service, and a considerable 
supply of labor was brought in through that way. With the increas- 
ing defense demand, many of those would not be available for this 
coming season. 

In many localities apples and pears became slightly overmature 
before they were harvested or remained in the orchards after picking 
instead of being transported to storage warehouses. 

This spring the prospects of a domestic supply of seasonal labor is 
very discouraging. The Government is asking for an increase in 
essential foods and fiber production. The growers of the Northwest 
are very hesitant to plan crop programs requiring large numbers of 
seasonal laborers unless there is an immediate assurance that an 
adequate supply of labor can be made available at a cost to the grower 
that is not prohibitive. 

Normally, at this time of the year the vegetable canners and freezers 
have contracted with the growers for their plant requirements. In 
the Pendleton-Waila Walla areas only about 65 percent of the require- 
ment has been contracted for. The growers are not signing contracts 
to the full extent unless they have some assurance that inhes will be 


available to harvest the crop. The same situation exists in the Yakima 
and Willamette Valleys and in the Puget Sound area. It is true also 
in the sugar-beet areas in western Idaho, eastern Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 
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We recognize that this is a national and not merely a local problem. 
Our problem is more severe than in other areas because we have a 
much higher perceitage of our population employed in defense plants. 
It is hardly necessary to call to the attention of this committee the 
volume of defense activity in connection with Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Pacific Car & Foundry, the Bremerton Navy Yard, the aluminum 
plants, increased lumber activities, and in my immediate area the 
additional construction at the Hanford Engineering Works, the Army 
housing projects at the artillery range and air bases. Labor that 
would normally be available to us has been siphoned off by these 
defense activities which can and do pay higher wages than agriculture 
can afford. I do not say this critically; but the fact remains that the 
situationin our area is extremely critical and something must be 
done or else the peas, beans, sugar beets, and other vegetables will 
not be planted to capacity as required by our national economy. 

The CuarrMan. I am going to ask—you may have covered this in 
your statement, and if you have, you do not have to answer it—is 
your need for labor at present for planting or is it for harvesting these 
crops? 

Mr. Faux. I believe it is covered in part in the statement. 

I will answer it by saying this: We have a certain smaller need 
earlier in the season, which builds up to several peaks in the various 


areas. 

The Cuarrman. About what months are these peaks? 

Mr. Fax. The first serious peak, I would say, would be in June. 
There is an earlier peak in April, in the first half of April, in con- 
nection with the training of hops, and in connection with the thinning 
of sugar beets. 


The CHairman. I see. 

Mr. Faux. But our most serious problem is in the fall. 

The CuarrmMan. The harvesting of your crops? 

Mr. Faux. I should say in late August and September. 

Senator Ture. Because of the larger percentage of your acres in 
tree crops, which do not require a planting? 

Mr. Faux. Yes. 

Senator Taye. So you get the bulk of your work at harvest time? 

Mr. Faux. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Toye. And the same condition exists with peaches and 
pears? 

Mr. Fax. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Taye. So your peaks are different than the peaks would 
be in some other areas of the United States. 

Mr. Macuesy. May I make a comment, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Magleby. 

Mr. Maauesy. I might say it is covered briefly in here, but in the 
Northwest we have a variety of crops that mature at different dates. 
We have crop problems—such as sugar beet thinning in Idaho which 
comes in April and May. Then your pea harvest starts the Ist of 
June, green peas, along in eastern Washington. Then about in July 
your snap bean harvest starts over on the Pacific coast, that is, in 
the northwest part of Washington and the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon. Your soft fruits come in about that same time, and then 
your pears and apples. In any one particular area there is just a 
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short peak, maybe, but over the entire Northwest there is a contin- 
uing problem that goes on as the season advances. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Faux. Local communities that will need outside labor have 
already organized local farm labor associations, and have already 
provided or are in the process of securing housing needed to care for 
these workers; these associations are also willing to assume the obli- 
gations incurred in contracting for foreign or offshore workers. 

Our big problem is, where can we get an assured supply of labor at 
a cost the grower can afford to pay? We believe that some form of 
legislation is essential so that the farmers of the United States can 
get their needed labor. However, we do not feel that Senate bill 
984 in its present form provides the full answer to our Northwest 
problem. 

I may say parenthetically that we are not in accord with the De- 
partment of Labor bill, Senate bill 1106. 

We are so far from the Mexican border that the cost involved in 
paying the total cost of the workers’ transportation to and from the 
border is prohibitive. When these workers get into our area it will 
be necessary to move them to three or four different localities during 
the season, these localities may be 200 to 300 miles apart. For exam- 
ple, our first big need for this type of labor is in sugar-beet thinning 
in Idaho or western Montana in April and May. During June and 
July many of these workers can be moved to the green-pea harvest 
area in eastern Oregon and Washington, at least 250 miles from the 
beet area, then in August they would be moved to the Puget Sound 
area, northwest,Washington, or to the Willamette Valley and Medford 
in Oregon to harvest soft fruits, beans, peas, and other vegetables. 
Then they would be needed in late September and October in the 
apple harvest in the Hood River, Oreg., area, the Yakima Valley and 
Wenatchee-Okanogan area of Washington or in .he potato harvest of 
central Oregon and Washington. 

The CuHarrman. Would you be able to tell us this? How many 
people do you need, let’s say, in April and May in contrast to the 
number of people needed in the fall, just percentagewise? 

Mr. Faux. I could answer it as far as Yakima Valley, with which I 
am personally familiar. 

The CHarrmMan. The reason I am asking is this: It would seem 
from what you have just stated that when a group of persons work, 
let us say, in Montana and Idaho in thinning out beets, that they can 
move about to other places, and that would give them, as I under- 
stand it, continuous work. 

Mr. Maauesy. That is right; that is what we are thinking about. 

The CuarrMan. Now would that group of workers have to be sup- 
plemented? 

Mr. Maatesy. It is possible they would have to be in the fall of 
the year, although the peak in the State of Washington is in June. 
That is the peak month in Washington. In Oregon the peak month 
is in the last of August and September. 

The CuarrMan. Now this peak month you speak of in June-—— 

Mr. Maauesy. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Would those people be employed fully until the 
next peak comes, or would you lay them off? 
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” Mr. Maauesy. Through this organization that we have tried to set 
up there, where we are tying all these various labor groups in, we are 
trying to level that thing off so that we can find employment for those 
people from the time they come in until they leave there in the fall. 

The CHatrmMan. The reason why I ask that, under the bill that I 
have introduced, as I understand it, an association of farmers can 
employ as many as they desire and they can use, and the groups can 
be worked, let’s say, in middle Texas and in Oklahoma, and then just 
keep on moving as they are needed to the north; and the cost of trans- 
portation can be proportioned in some way, I presume, according to 
the number of days that they work on the respective farms. So I 
believe a plan could be worked out whereby the bulk of your labor 
needed in the fall could be obtained, let’s say, from the central part 
of the country where there would be no need for them then. 

Mr. Macuesy. That might be true for, say, a fall peak. 

The CHarrpan. Yes. 

Mr. Mac.esy. But where we need them from, say, the 1st of June 
on through, it is pretty hard for us. 

The CuatrMan. How many less people would you need in the spring 
than you do in the fall, do you kow? 

Mr. Maatesy. Well, we have been estimating in terms of the 
certifications or indications that the Employment Service has given 
us that if we get between 7,000 and 10,000 people in there in June, 
that probably we can find work for them through the season, that will 
probably take care of our needs through these other seasons. 

The Cuarrman. And you could give employment to that number 
until the fall? 

Mr. Macuesy. We think so. 

The Crarrman. I see. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Favx. I might in further answer to the chairman’s question 
say, in the Yakima Valley during the Mexican program during the 
war, there was not a single instance where compliance was paid because 
the Mexicans were not given adequate work. Every Mexican had 
the required 75 percent or better of work. That was integrated 
through the various products that we have. 

In our local valley the situation is slightly different because we have 
a variety of crops, so that they start in on training hops, thinning 
sugar beets, then go on through in cutting asparagus, other farm work, 
picking cherries. We have prepared just for our local valley an esti- 
mate as to the number of out-of-area workers that would be required. 
Starting the Ist of April it is 1,000 men. It reaches a peak in May of 
3,000 the latter part of June of 3,900, and then it diminishes slightly, 
and in September it increases to 5,000 and 7,500 in October. Some of 
these men that you referred to from other areas perhaps could be 
brought in. 

The CrarrMan. It may be that a goodly portion of the number you 
need in the spring could be transferred from the border directly to 
your locality, and if you are able to distribute these workers among 
many farmers whose work is not constant, that it would considerably 
relieve you of the big costs that you complain of right now. Or you 
could apportion it, could you not? 

Mr. Faux. The thought that we have mentioned contemplates the 
utilization of the labor in exactly that way. We have this group set 
up for distribution. Whenever one area finds it would be finished 
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with a group on a certain date, it would immediately pass them on to 
another. 

The CuarrmMan. You agree with me, I am sure, that if the farmers 
themselves organized into, let’s say, a farm cooperative, that they 
could minimize their expenses considerably, and cut a lot of red tape 
that would be incident to having the Government deal with each 
worker individually? 

Mr. Faux. We agree with the chairman entirely. And our thinking 
here contemplates just that situation, of the Government bringing 
them in and making them available, and we would take care of it 
from then on. 

The CHarrMan. I see. 

Mr. Faux. And we would assure a constant complete utilization 
of the force. It contemplates that we would pay the expense of trans- 
porting them from these various areas when they are once brought to 
the Northwest. 

The Crarrman. To a given place? 

Mr. Faux. To a reception center, and we would take it on from 
there. 

The CHarrman. And you would expect someone else, that is, prob- 
ably the Government, to pay for the transportation from the border 
to this center wherever it is fixed? 

Mr. Fatx. We would very much like to have that. In our state- 
ment we do make an additional proposal. 

The CuarrMan. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Faux. If we were required to pick these workers up at recep- 
tion centers at, or near, the Mexican border it would cost us approx- 
imately $50 each way or $100 per man to get them to and from the 
border, then these moves within the area already referred to, will cost 


at least $30 per man for transportation and subsistence. Then, 
Senate bill 984 provides that we reimburse the Government for 
recruiting expense up to $20 per man. 

This would mean that under such a program it would cost us a 
total of $150 a man in addition to camp costs and food and wage 
compliance. 

Mr. Mogleby of the Walla Walla pea growers tells me that in 1948 

vie 


each of the xican nationals they brought in cost them $2.72 per 
man workday in addition to their wages. They used 540 Mexican 
nationals. That year their growers planted 23,956 acres of peas. In 
1949 they reduced the acreage to 14,485 and in 1950 it was 15,160. 
In 1950 their cost of maintaining a camp including recruitment and 
transportation was 72 cents per man workday. Their needs were 
— by domestic labor before the impact of the Korean crisis was 
elt. 

I might add that, of course, the reason for the reduction in the 
acreage from 1948 to 1949 was this additional cost of some $2 per day 
for Mexicans over and above what it would have been had domestic 
labor been available, and they cut down their acreage almost 40 percent 
approximately because of this. 

The CuarrMan. What did they plant their acreage to? 

Mr. Macuesy. We grow our peas on ground that normally would 
be in summer fallow in 1 year and wheat in the next. So instead of 
growing peas we left it in summer fallow. 

The CuarrMan And planted wheat in the fall? 
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Mr. Macuzsy. And the next fall it went into wheat. 

The Cuarrman. How did that affect the production of wheat? 

Mr. Maauesy. It does not materially affect it because when we 
plant peas we use commercial fertilizer, which supplants the rotation 
of the summer fallow. 

The Cuarrman. The pea crop does not enhance the value of the 
food in the land for the production of wheat? 

Mr. Macuesy. Not particularly, except the carry-over in the 
fertilizer that they use on the peas. 

The CuarrMan. I see. 

Senator Ture. Do you get ample moisture to carry a pea crop and 
then a wheat crop? 

Mr. Macupsy. Yes, normally. 

Senator Ture. Normally? 

Mr. MaGcuzsy. In 1949 we had a poor moisture condition, but 
normally we seem to have plenty. 

Mr. Faux. So that there may not be any misunderstanding, the 
pea crop would be one year, the wheat crop the following year, rather 
than having the wheat crop one year and letting the land remain fallow 
for the following season. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Fax. The growers of Oregon, Washington, and western Idaho 
cannot afford these additional increased costs of $2 per man-day for 
Mexican nationals over and above the cost of domestic labor. wd 
particularly concerned, since I represent apple growers who, this year 
are not even receiving cost of production, much less anything for 
wages for their own ier, Last year our peach and apricot growers 
were frozen out. But they still had the expense of caring for their 
orchards. With four poor years in a row many growers are facing loss 
of their orehards. An additional cost of $2 per man-day is frightening. 
They feel that this additional cost of transporting Mexican nationals 
is for the good of the whole Nation. It is brought on by the national- 
defense effort and they feel that at least part of this additional cost 
should be borne by the country as a whole. Otherwise, the full 
potential will not be realized. Vegetable growers could not afford the 
expense of planting, fertilizing, spraying, and irrigating and then find 
they could harvest only a part of their crop. Rather than take this 
chance they will plant only a part of their land. This is especially 
‘true when you consider that the “stoop labor” involved is the least 
preferred by domestic agricultural workers. 

To get down to brass tacks—we are not asking to be relieved of 
costs we would normally bear. We are asking that the country as a 
whole bear the additional costs due solely to the defense effort if it 
wants the additional food produced. 

Under the Senate bill 984 the farmer would pay the entire trans- 

rtation cost for foreign workers, within the United States; under 
Senate bill 1106 the Government would bear the entire cost. The 
USES Advisory Committee meeting at Washington, D. C., on January 
18 and 19, by a majority of one adopted a compromise resolution 
favoring payment by the employer of transportation expense of foreign 
laborers for the first 500 miles each way with the Government to 
pay the balance. This proposal may be considered by some as 
favoring the Northwest. 
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Interjecting, in fact, at the House committee hearing I did not 
testify, but 1 heard the comment from some of the Representatives 
from Mississippi and Texas and other areas that the Northwest would 
be proportionately favored by the 500-mile rule. 

I suggest, therefore, as an alternative that the employer bear one- 
third of the transportation expenses within the United States and the 
Government bear two-thirds. 

And I am referring there only to the expense of getting them from 
the border to a reception center, and after we once start using the 
men we would handle this interchange between ourselves and absorb 
the cost. 

This percentage while arbitrary in one sense, takes into con- 
sideration the relationship between the costs for Mexican nationals 
and domestic workers at Walla Walla and the advisory committee 
ratio of 500 miles by the employer on employment in the Northwest. 
It would reimburse the farmer-employer for only part of the extra 
cost due to economic displacement. 

The Cuarrman. Will you tell the committee where you would 
expect this center to be established to take care of the area that you 
are now speaking of? 

Mr. Faux. I would think at Portland or Seattle. 

The CHarrMAN. One spot? 

Mr. Faux. One reception center. 

The CHarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Fax. We are only asking for fair and equitable treatment. 
We, of course, would prefer to have labor made available to us at 
reception centers in the Northwest on the same basis as is proposed 
in S. 984 at the border—namely at a cost not greater than $20 per 
man. In other words, to have reception centers at or near the places 
of actual labor. 

However, in the face of opposition expressed to this suggestion, 
we submit for consideration the percentagewise division of cost herein 
proposed. This would be fair to all areas. Such a formula if adopted 
promptly, would enable our growers to go ahead and plant their 
vegetable crops and help to assure an adequate food supply for the 
coming year. 

May I present briefly the reaction of our group to two proposals 
in Senate bill 1106. 

Most of our people are opposed to the payment of transportation 
for domestic laborers. There is a reasonable basis for this distinction. 

We are not in favor of the proposal in section 3 to provide housing 
and related facilities for migrants while traveling. 

The CaarrMan. Are you not of the view that what this committee 
should do is to restrict the bill to foreign labor and leave out the 
domestic labor? 

Mr. Faux. I am, Senator Ellender, very definitely. 

The CHarrMAN. Any questions? 

Senator Tuye. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fax. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing. 

The CuarrMan. I appreciate your problem, and you may rest 
assured we shall give it study. 

Mr. Macuesy. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Howard Bond. Proceed, Mr. Bond. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD BOND, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR CANE LEAGUE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Bonp. My name is Howard Bond of New Orleans, La., and I 
represent the American Sugar Cane League, which is an organization 
made up of growers and processors of the Louisiana sugar industry. 

We thoroushiy endorse and approve of the letter written by our 
Washington representative, Mr. Petes J. Bourg, to Senator Allen 
J. Ellender, honorable chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which has already been inserted in the record. 

We endorse wholeheartedly the two amendments which he has 
suggested to the Ellender bill, as we think that with these two changes, 
it would become a strong bill and thoroughly treat the needs and the 
requirements of our farm employers to obtain foreign agricultural 
labor to be used on their farms. 

We recommend, first, that at page 1, under section 501, on line 9, 
the committee should strike out the word “within’’ and insert in lieu 
thereof, the words “on the mainland of.’’ This, in effect, would 
eliminate the British West Indies from the provisions of the bill, in 
view of the simple fact that the growers of America have established 
a very favorable and satisfactory arrangement by which laborers from 
the British West Indies are obtained by an arrangement with the 
Government of the British West Indies to our entire satisfaction. 

The Cuarrman. Will you answer a question there, Mr. Bond? 

Mr. Bonn. Surely. 

The Cuareman. Instead of eliminating these islands to which you 
refer, suppose we were to put language in the bill that would permit 
a to proceed in the future as you have in the past in handling this 
abor; would that not be satisfactory? 

Mr. Bonp. That is what we would like to have, sir. 

The Caarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Bonn. Let it be said that the costs are handled exclusively b 
the government of the British West Indies, the laborers employed, 
and by the employers in America. There is no subsidy by the United 
States Government involved whatsoever. 

In like manner, we believe that from an administrative standpoint 
it would be much more preferable, if at e 3, under section 503, your 
committee would amend the Ellender bil by striking out the words 
on line 25—including line 1 on page 4, ‘Director of State Employment 
Security’’—and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘Regional Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, United States Department of Laber.”’ It 
would be a regional director instead of the State director. 

The CuHarrMan. I understand. It would save administrative cost 
to a large extent. 

Mr. Bonn. This amendment would bring the Ellender bill into 
poeotoest complete accord with the Poage bill, H. R. 3048, in the 

ouse of Representatives. 

We frankly do not feel that the objections raised by the State 
Department are necessary because in the first place we do not sub- 
scribe to the theory that in enacting domestic legislation we should 
be deterred in any manner by criticisms of unfriendly or even friendly 
foreign countries. This is a program for the domestic handling of 
foreign labor in the United States and, accordingly, we feel that we 
should first concern ourselves with the problems here at home, and 
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then, as far as possible, conform to the wishes and/or objections of 
foreign countries. 

We endorse the Ellender bill, S. 984, with the two amendments 
added as we have suggested. 

Senator, may I comment in addition to this prepared statement, 
and say that the program involving the workers from the British 
West Indies has been very successful during the last several years, 
and for the reason that there has been a very substantial investment 
by the worker in his job, because he paid his way to this country nad 
he pays his way between jobs, and the last employer pays his way 
home. The employers advance these workers the necessary trans- 
portation money and then collect it from their wages as they are 
earned and at a predetermined schedule so that no hardship is worked. 

The employer has a decided investment in this worker because no 
foreign workers come as cheaply as domestic workers. They are 
premium workers, it has been our experience. 

A third factor in the success of the West Indies program has been 
the cooperation offered by the governments of Jamaica and the 
Bahamas. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. According to what I have just stated, it will be 
possible to continue the method of employing without necessarily ex- 
cluding any country. And if we do it in that way, then we can cir- 
cumvent to a large extent the criticism lodged by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Bonp. That is our purpose—to continue with those very satis- 
factory arrangements. 

The CHarrMan. | understand. If that arrangement has been satis- 
factory in the past to the countries of the nationals, I am satisfied that 
the language that we would put in the bill to make it possible to con- 
tinue that, provided it is agreeable to those countries, will not cause 
any difficulty. 

Mr. Bonp. None whatsoever. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonn. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Ferris here? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Ferris; step forward. You are the 
last witness. 

Mr. Ferris. You said you wanted it snappy, and I am prepared to 
make it that way, Senator. 

ee CuHarrRMAN. Give your full name and identify yourself for the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF JOSIAH FERRIS, FLORIDA SUGAR PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, CLEWISTON, FLA. 


Mr. Ferris. My name is Josiah Ferris, and I represent the growers 
and processors of sugarcane in Florida. 

I would like to say that we wholeheartedly endorse the amendments 
to your bill as suggested by the American Sugar Cane League. 

We do not employ any foreign worker until after we have exhausted 
every possibility to obtain a domestic. We are very ably assisted in 
that effort to obtain domestic employees by the Farm Placement 
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Service. They have been of very great help to us. But when there 
is no domestic labor, even the Farm Placement Service cannot get it 
for us, then we go to our friends in the British West Indian colonies. 

The Cuarrman. Can you tell us for the record in a few words how 
you proceed to obtain those foreign workers? What is the method 
that you pursue? 

Mr. Ferris. The first procedure is to negotiate a contract with the 
British colonial government where you intend to get the workers. — 

The CuarrmMan. That is a contract between the employers and the 
British colonial government? 

Mr. Ferris. With the British West Indian Labor Organization. 
Then, in turn, the employer has a contract which the British Govern- 
ment has approved before it is signed by each individual worker that 
we get from that colony. 

The Caarrman. How are these people examined as to whether they 
may come into the country? Do you force them to obtain a health 
certificate? 

Mr. Ferris. They are given a physical examination, and they are 
given a very close screening by the local labor authorities in that 
British colony. 

The Cuarrman. The local British. Are the examiners British or 
American? 

Mr. Ferris. The first examiners are British, the next examiners are 
American, and they meet with all of the requirements of our Public 
Health Service and Immigration Service. 

The Cuarrman. And Immigration Service? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, all of that is done before they are 
brought to the country? 

Mr. Ferris. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And has the State Department anything at all to 
do with this process? 

Mr. Ferris. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What department of our Government has, other 
than Health and Immigration? 

Mr. Ferris. None other that I know of. 

The CuarrMan. Just those two? 

Mr. Ferris. Those two only. 

The Cuarrman. There is no certification from any department of 
the Government as to necessity for these workers, but it is solely on 
the assumption of a survey made by you that no domestic labor is 
available, and that you simply make that showing, and with that 
showing you proceed to obtain this foreign labor? 

Mr. Ferris. That survey is made by our Government through the 
Farm Placement Service. We place an order with them for employ- 
ees. They go all over the country wherever they can and attempt to 
fill that order. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Do you obtain a certificate? 

Mr. Ferris. They give an official certificate that they cannot place 
those orders. Then, and only then, do we go to Jamaica or the 
British West Indies and say, ‘‘We need so many men for our crop.” 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Ferris. And we are prepared to offer the worker this contract, 
and they go over that very carefully and approve the contract before 
it is ever submitted to the worker. 
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The CuarrMan. How about the guaranty of wages and things like 
that to these foreign workers? Do you do that before you employ 
them? Do you guarantee a certain number of days that they will 
work, or exactly how do you handle that? 

Mr. Ferris. We guarantee a certain number of days’ work in each 
pay period. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Ferris. At the stipulated price. 

The CuarrMan. And that is all in the contract? 

Mr. Ferris. That is all in the contract, and that is all approved 
by the British West Indian Labor Organization and their local 
government. 

The Cuatrman. What obligation have you to see to it that these 
laborers are returned to their respective places? 

Mr. Ferris. We post a bond with the United States Department 
of Immigration. 

The CuarrmMan. And you are responsible for their return? 

Mr. Ferris. We are responsible to our Government for the return 
of these workers. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you ever experienced any trouble in some 
of these laborers running away from the job and then imposing any 

enses on our Government in tracing them? 
Mr. Ferris. Very few instances of that, sir. At first, the way 
they are selected, they come over here with the idea of working. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Ferris. They are delighted to get here and get wages better 
than they can get in their country. After they are here, they do a 
good job and very few of them “go over the hill.”’ 

The CuatrMan. In the cases in which they have violated their 
contract by runnihg away, they—you say there were some? 

Mr. Ferris. Very few. In the entire 4 years of operating under 
a private contract, we have probably had not more than 60 or possibly 
62 cases, where a good many thousands of men were involved. 

The Cuarrman. As to those cases, was the Federal Government 
put to any expense in running them down? 

Mr. Ferris. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The employer paid all that expense? 

Mr. Ferris. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. How were they located? 

Mr. Ferris. In some instances they were located by the employer 
and in some instances they were located by the Department of 
Immigration. 

The Cuarrman. And in cases where they were located by the 
Department of Immigration, the employer paid whatever expenses 
were incurred by the Department of Immigration? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, sir; paid the expense. In other words, this pro- 
gram as it is now operated does not cost the United States Govern- 
ment one penny. 

The CHarrMan. Well, that is most attractive. 

Mr. Ferris. We would like very much to have it continued that 
way. 

The Cuarrman. I believe—in fact, I am almost certain—we can 
arrange some language in the bill that will permit you to carry out 
these contracts in the same manner as you have heretofore carried 
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them out. Iam sure we can do that because it is not our purpose to 
disturb any good methods you have had in the past of doing this work. 

Mr. Ferris. In ‘at connection, may I just be permitted to make 
an observation? ; 

The CuHarrMan. Surely. 

Mr. Ferris. Our desire to have the British West Indies excluded 
from this bill is in no sense a reflection on them or desire to discrimi- 
nate. We regard it as a very high compliment to the government and 
to the officials. 

Senator Ture. Would you exclude the Bahamas and other islands? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Thye, the language suggested by them 
would exclude from the purview of this bill any island possessions. 

Senator Tuye. I was concerned about that because in the North- 
west we use some of the workers from the Bahamas in the same man- 
ner that you use them. 

Mr. Ferris. We have no desire to disturb or upset the use of those 
workers in any way. 

Senator Tuy. 1 want to be certain that we do not disrupt the 
program of the employers who have been going to some area other 
than the West Indies. 

Mr. Ferris. I think perhaps I can explain that, sir. For instance, 
if we go to Jamiaca or the Windward Islands, or any other British 
possessions, to negotiate a contract, say, for 2,500 workers, they come 
in and work for us until that harvest season is done. Then perhaps 
we keep, say, 500 of those workers the year around, and we release 
2,000. Those 2,000 either have the privilege of going home at our 
expense or of working for some other employer in the United States 
who is willing to meet the requirements of the British Government 
and our Government. 

The CuHarrMan. Is a separate contract then entéred into? 

Mr. Ferris. A separate contract is then entered into with the 
worker who is on our property, for instance, to go to, perhaps, your 
home State, Senator Thye, to work for some of your farmers. At the 
conclusion of his contract there, if he wants to go back home, your 
people have to send him home. If he wants to come back to work for 
us, then we are willing to take over at your State and bring him back 
to our property to work. Because, bear in mind, we do not hire one 
single individual who is a foreigner until we have exhausted every 
possibilitiy through the official channels of our Government to get 
domestic employees. 

The CHarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Tuyz. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ferris. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. This concludes the hearing for this morning and 
the commmittee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to 
reconvene on Thursday, March 15, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 324, Senator Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Thye, Hickenlooper, and 
Mundt. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. We shall con- 
tinue our hearings on S. 949, S. 984, and S. 1106. 

We have the privilege this morning of having as our first witness the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona, Senator Hayden. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL HAYDEN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out to the 
committee just a few fundamental facts that sometimes are overlooked. 

Geography makes.Canada and Mexico our neighbors, and they are 
going to continue to be our neighbors for many, many years. 

There comes a time in crop gathering in the United States when we 
need help, particularly now in this mechanized era, and when the help 
is needed only for brief periods. There is no reason in the world, as 
neighbors, why labor should not come from these adjoining countries 
into the United States to aid in gathering crops—what we call seasonal 
agricultural labor. It in no sense adds to the final population of the 
United States. They do not become permanent residents of the 
United States. They are simply temporarily admitted to serve a 
useful purpose which is helpful to our economic situation. 

Now that matter sometimes is forgotten because people simply look 
at the narrow view that we should keep foreigners out of the United 
States under any and all circumstances. That might be true of 
foreigners from Asia or some very distant country, but where they are 
neighbors of ours, living adjoining, and where it is not only to our 
advantage but to theirs, that should not be the case. T hey come here, 
they learn about our way of doing things, they are well paid while 
they are here, because nobody wants to have them come here and cut 
the rate of compensation that is normally paid. They can take back 
to their country either in goods or in money the product of their 
earnings 

So, basically, it is a sound thing to do, to work out a plan for the 
temporary admission of agricultural laborers, helpful to both our 
neighboring countries and ourselves. 
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I came to commend to you this morning three witnesses who, I 
understand, are here to give very general approval to your bill S. 984: 
Mr. Baird, of Indianola, Miss., who is chairman of the Agricultural 
Labor Users of the United States, who will speak of the entire problem. 
Mr. Keith Mets, of Holtville, Calif., who, o the way, is a native of 
Arizona, and I have known his family for a long time, will also address 
the committee; and possibly Mr. George Pickering, of Yuma. 

I commend them to you as men who know what they are talking 
about and who I know can give you valuable information with respect 
to the merits of the bill and how it will operate. 

Thank you. 

The CuHarrman. Did you wish to make a statement, Senator 
Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. I have no prepared statement but I should like 
to make a short oral statement. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Senator Stennis. I am very much interested in this matter of vital 
concern to our cotton industry, and I am very much in favor of the 
Ellender bill. I think it is fair to the laborers and it is fair to the 
farmers, and I believe its operation is very practical. 

Mr. Baird is here from Indianola, Miss., and I can also commend 
him to the chairman of this committee. You already know him, a 
gentleman of high integrity, who is well versed in his subject, and he 
has the confidence of the entire area of cotton producers. I commend 
his statement and him to you most heartily. 

The CuarrMan. I wish to say, Senator, I have*had a few conferences 
with him, and I find him most intelligent, and he knows his subject 
very well. The committee, of course, will be very pleased to hear him. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may add this word: 
I want to especially thank the chairman for his very painstaking and 
fine efforts on this subject that is of vital concern to all of us, and 
especially so to my State, and I think you are rendering a very fine 
service. Iam just so glad you did take hold of it personally and give 
it your personal attention because I know of the competition of many 
things to get your time. 

The CuarrmMan. You see how Senators are kind to each other. 

Senator Srennis. I feel that very strongly, Senator, because I 
know what you are doing with this subject. 

The CuarrmMan. Now that you opened the subject, I tried to get 
some other member of the committee to go to Mexico City, but some- 
how I failed, and I did not want to let it go by without some member 
of the committee being present. I decided to go, and I want to say I 
was delighted to go because it taught me a lot of things I did not 
otherwise know, and it sold me on the idea of the problems that face 
Mexico. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

The Caarrman. You know a lot of people just think we ought to 
let things go as they used to in the past, but the country of Mexico 
itself has problems that we have to recognize. 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 
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The Cuatrman. And I believe that a law that we can pass that 
will deal with foreign labor only, and one that will in somewhat respect 
the views of the great country to the south of us, is going to inure to 
our benefit as time goes on. 

Senator Stennis. We are certainly glad you went, and I think you 
rendered both nations a fine service by going down there. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Mr. Baird, will you kindly step forward, sir? Mr. 
Baird, will you kindly give us your name in full and tell us something 
about yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. BAIRD, JR., REPRESENTING THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOR USERS OF THE UNITED STATES, INDIANOLA, 
MISS. 


Mr. Barrp. My name is J. C. Baird, Jr., from Indianola, Miss. 
I am a cotton farmer. I own and operate my own land. I have no 
manager or anything. I am mostly a day-crop farmer, mechanized, 
and the full responsibility for dealing with all labor and all machinery 
is mine personally. 

My family has been in Mississippi—my father was born in Mis- 
sissippi—and we have been farming all of our lives practically, his 
life and my life too. So we were intimately associated with farming. 
Of course, it is our livelihood, and not only that, we feel that we know 
the problems of the farm laborers who do our work. 

The CHarrMan. | am sure you are well acquainted with our dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. Bairp. Yes, sir; | helped elect 
guessed right that time. 

The CaarrMan. You did a good job, and I hope it happens again 
when he comes up. 

Mr. Barro. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Bairp. For the record, I would like to introduce this list of 
farm operators and managers who are represented by me in making 
this statement. I have four or five copies of the list of names. All of 
these gentlemen are not here today, but most of them are. Some of 
them had to leave. They could not stay over. 

Senator Tuye (presiding). They will be printed in the record and 
be a part of your regular statement. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


him, thank goodness. I 


Agricultural labor users represe nted at hearing before Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, Mar. 15, 1951 


Name 


W.R. Denby... 
John A. Hall. 


B. A. Harrigan 
4. C. Smith : 
J.C. Baird, Jr 
R. Adams 
B. Kirklin 
’. P. Hunter 
F. Smith 
}. A. Pickering. 


81261—51 


Address 


Box 132, El] Pason, ‘Tex. 
Route No. 2, Lockport, 
N. ¥ 


E] Centre, Calif 
Delhi, La 
Indiancla, Miss 
West Memphis, 
Pecos, Tex 

Sike ston, Mo 
Leland, Mise 
Somerton, Ariz. 
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Mr. Barrp. We would like to preface our testimony by commend- 
ing Mr. Tobin, the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Goodwin, Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security; Mr. Motley, Director of the United 
States Employment Service; and Mr. Larin, Chief of Farm Placement, 
for their understanding of the unique position and problems of farmers 
and farm labor in the over-all labor picture and for their untiring 
efforts to get the farm labor needed to the employer or farmer at the 
time needed with a minimum of red tape and restrictions. 

Farmers generally join with us in expressing appreciation to them 
for continually taking us into their councils and planning. Theirs 
has been a shining example to the rest of Government of the type of 
fruitful relationship between government and governed that should be 
accepted practice throughout this land. 

We are going out of our way to extend to these gentlemen the praise 
and gratitude from us farmers that they so richly merit to let you 
understand that when we disagree with their position as to the con- 
text of the agricultural labor legislation now being considered by you 
it will not be construed as a personal reflection upon them but solely 
as a difference in policy approach. 

They have in the past taken us into their confidence. They have 
established a National Farm Labor Advisory Committee of Em- 
ployers, and they bring us in once or twice a year. Most of times they 
take our advice, sometimes they do not, but they are not compelled to. 

Senator Ture. These public hearings are for the purpose of allowing 
everyone to state their case, and then we take the facts as we obtain 
them through the hearings and develop the legislation necessary. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And embody the best and the most that we can of 
all the suggestions. 

Mr. Bairp. What I was mentioning is that the Labor Department 
has established these advisory contacts with us farmers, and we are 
commending them for it. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Barrp. We oppose the granting of broad, discretionary powers 
to the Department of Labor for the formulation of these foreign 
agricultural labor policies for two reasons. 

1. We are confronted on all sides by the evils and abuses of the 
delegation of legislative authority by the Congress to the deparments, 
bureaus and agencies of Government. This is not such a difficult 
request being asked by farmers that it cannot be handled by a mini- 
mum of red tape and regulation. To go further, I do not see how it 
will be handled competently in any other way. 

2. We have no assurance, nor would we necessarily want any, that 
the personnel which has so ably and understandingly secured farm 
labor for us in the past will continue to direct the program. The 
broad powers confidently granted to these men today may be turned 
against the best interests of the farmer tomorrow. There may be 
those to come “Who knew not Ceasar.” Our country was founded 
on and dedicated to the principle of government by law and not by 
people. Many of our domestic problems today are directly traceable 
to a departure from this rule. 

To further buttress the above reasons we feel that we should tell 
you that there are those who have no knowledge of or sympathy with 
our farmers or farm labor problems that are now beginning to interest 
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themselves and in all probability will attempt to use the emergency 
before us to place social and political aims ahead of the very real need 
of this country for maximum food-and-fiber production. It has al- 
asked for are granted, even before the broad powers that are being 
asked for are granted, that it should be made a condition precedent 
that farmers grant the same guaranties and advantages to their 
domestic workers that will be granted to Mexican workers before they 
will be allowed to contract for these alien workers. This in spite of 
the fact that for several years we farmers have bitterly complained of 
certain inequities in the Mexian national agreement for the importa- 
tion of these foreign workers. Our State Department and other 
officials assured us that they could not get the needed labor on any 
other terms so we went along out of compulsion hoping each year to 
remove or ameliorate them by negotiation. 

Does it seem fair now that because it is our patriotic duty to enor- 
mously increase our production—as much as 60 percent over 1950 
in the case of cotton—we are now to be saddled with these inequities 
when we have not even wanted to accept them in a restricted capacity 
in the first place? 

There also appears to be an administrative plan cooking as to 
stricter housing standards for these alien workers. Certainly we all 
accept the fact that our programs of improvement of living and work- 
ing conditions of agricultural workers keep moving forward. We do 
not forget that we are dealing with people and it is not only good 
business but our Christian duty to recognize their needs and living 
conditions as human beings. 

May we ask, Who wants all this social uplifting at expense to the 
farmer he can ill afford at this time of scarce wird and ever- 
mounting costs of production? Certainly not the Mexican national. 
We have used them too often in the past. All they want is a chance to 
enter this country to work under the same working conditions as 
domestics and most of them only go back under protest. 

So, without dwelling further on this point, we farmers feel con- 
strained to ask, Just what are we trying to achieve? Do we want all- 
out production and do we truly need such production to the extent 
that all of us, including the Department of State, Department of 
Labor, the Bureau of Immigration, and the Naturalization Service, 
will keep this objective paramount in the thinking, planning and exe- 
cution of our farm labor problem and the legislation before you, 
regardless of the pressures being applied? Or do we intend to let the 
issue be confused by well-meaning but ill-timed crusades into the field 
of social improvement and national and international horse trading 
at the expense of the farmer? 

The farmer has declared and stands ready to take the very evident 
risks of such all-out production of food and fiber but is it too much 
to ask at this time for help in getting the needed labor to do the job 
with, on an honorable, fair, and above-the-board basis. 

And how, may I ask, can the governmental agency whose responsi- 
bility it will be to recruit and make available these workers for us, do 
the enormous task of finding and processing all the workers that will 
be needed and set up a police force at the same time? No, gentlemen, 
not only is it grossly unfair to the farmer, worker, and agency but it is 
unworkable. Nor will the farmer allow himself to be maneuvered into 
such a situation. 
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We are all aware that only by the achievement of these production 
goals of food and fiber can our ultimate victory over communism from 
abroad and inflation from within be assured. We wonder if that is 
not more important to our Nation than putting the farmer into a 
bureaucratic strait-jacket at enormous expense to the taxpayer. 

We ask you to weight carefully what will be more important, all-out 
production which can be achieved only by a free and trustful farm 
economy or moderate production because of the threat to the farmer 
of his inherent freedom of contract by onerous bureaucratic regulation. 

So ley us keep the legislation as simple and clear as possible and let 
it be solely a foreign labor bill. The details of the legislation should 
be spelled out so that there can be no misunderstanding as to the 
scope of the authority and powers granted. 

I have not wanted to burden you gentlemen but we all strongly feel 
that a detailed recommendation of specific legislation should not be 
presented until you had the real feelings of the farmer in approaching 
this kind of legislation. We are inherently a free and independent 
people and we intend to do our dead level best to keep that way. We 
want no special privilege or advantages given us but we do want our 
position in this country recognized and respected. We only want 
equality of treatment and as litthe Government interference in our 
business as possible. 

Now, as to the legislation itself. 

We are opposed to the Department of labor bill, S. 1106, for the 
reasons stated above. This bill was also rejected by the National 
Farm Labor Advisory Committee in January and rewtitten in its im- 
portant parts. Copies of our suggested bill were made available to 
some members of our committee at that time. 

I might introduce for the record at this time the full record of this 
special Farm Labor Committee hearing that was held in January, 
with the discussions and the vote by States. 

The CuarrmMan. It will be filed for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee.) 

Mr. Barrp. We are opposed to Senator Chavez’ bill No. S. 949 
for it is obvious that it makes no recognition of the inherent problems 
of farming, the magnitude of the production job confronting the 
farmer or the sound and rugged spirit of the American farmer and 
farm workers. I wish a greater majority of our people throughout 
the country were as earthy, patriotic and ideologically sound as 
those born and raised on the farm. 

Were the implications to our future economy not so serious, this 

sition we farmers are taking to the proposed legislation by Senate 

ill S. 949 and the Department of Labor bill, S. 1106, would be hard 
to understand. Here we farmers are being offered a free ride at 
Government expense, even when we are not asking for it, with a 
promise that we will then be more certainly assured of the farm labor 
that all admit will be badly needed. It’s pretty tempting bait, 
isn’t it? 

We are in favor of Senator Ellender’s bill No. S. 984 because it 
recognizes that we are in a period of crisis and national peril and that 
the farmer cannot produce the food and fiber that the Government 
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has called on us to produce unless the admitted shortage of farm 
labor is met. ‘This bill also carefully recognizes the equal and inter- 
dependent positions and interests of the farmer, farm worker, and the 
Government. It does not give anyone an unequal advantage to the 
detriment of the other. It also recognizes the desire of the farmer to 
pay his own way and to avoid as much governmental red tape and 
interference with his efforts to go all out on production as possible. 

In the interests of further simplification, we respectfully suggest the 
following minor changes: 

We urge retention of section 501 and the addition of the words, 
“‘on the mainland of’’ in place of the word “‘ within” on line 9, page 1. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Baird, do you mind a question there? 

Mr. Barrp. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMayn. If instead of using that particular language that 
you have suggested, we should put language in the bill to make it 
possible for the present relations to continue in the future, that is, 
the present method of obtaining labor to continue in the future, 
you would not object to that? 

Mr. Barrp. No, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. You would be satisfied with that? 

Mr. Barro. Yes, sir. Most of our group have never used the 
B.W.1. program, but we are working with the people on the east coast 
who have used it, and we are perfectly willing to go along with any 
program they accept. 

The CHatrman. Yes. The point is what I think we ought to do— 
I am just giving now an offhand opinion as my own and not the 
committee’s—it strikes me that we should leave no one out but 
provide that those contracts that have been entered into in the past 
by representatives from our Government with representatives of 
governments of other countries should be permitted to proceed 
without interruption. 

Mr. Barro. Yes; that is agreeable to us. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Well, that is what I thought. 

Mr. Barro. We suggest rewriting subsection (2) of section 502 as 
follows: 

To reimburse the United States for essential expenses, not including salaries 
or expenses of regular department or agency personnel incurred by it in the 
transportation and subsistence of workers under this title in such amounts, not 
to exceed $10 per worker, as may be agreed upon by the United States and such 
employer, and 

The CHarrman. The limit is now $20? 

Mr. Barro. Now $20, yes. 

The CuarrMan. And you want to reduce it to $10? 

Mr. Batrp. Yes. 

We suggest this limitation because the $10 figure is much above 
the expenses normally incurred by employers who have done their 
own recruiting in the past. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Baird, at that point, does the figure that you 
have in mind, that is, the amount that you have paid in the past, 
include all of the traveling expenses within Mexico? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir; within the area of Mexico to the border of 
Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. To and from. That costs how much, you say? 
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Mr. Barro. That will cost us about $5 a head. It has in the past. 
We have not gone any farther south than Monterrey, I admit. 

The CuarrMan. That is the point. I want to say when I was 
attending these conferences in Mexico City, the Mexican Government 
was desirous of retaining a good deal of their labor for farming in 
north Mexico, and they are willing to cooperate to the extent of giving 
us many more workers provided that we obtain them from farther 
south in Mexico. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And, of course, you realize if we have to follow 
that course, that necessarily the costs of transportation would be 
increased. 

Mr. Barro. That is right. 

The CHarrman. So that is what prompted me to place in the bill a 
limit of $20. Now it may not cost that, it may cost $10, or it may cost 
$5 for all 1 know. But it was thought that the figure of $20 would be 
a ceiling for transportation to and from the points in Mexico. 

Mr. Bartrp. As I remember, in 1948 our transportation on a bus 
started off at $1.10 from Monterrey to the border. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrp. With one meal on the trip. And then I think finally 
at the end, because of pressure, it ran up to $1.50. You had to make 
private deals to get bus space. 

The CHarrMan. You see, and I understand, a lot of farmers were 
anxious to establish the places within the United States where they 
could come and recruit. 

Mr. Barro. That is right. We have always wanted border recruit- 
ments, and Mexico never acceded to that request. 

The Cuarrman. And that is another reason why we put into the 
bill this fee not to exceed $20. 

Mr. Batrp. Of course, what we are hoping is we will not get a 
figure in there which will encourage the Government to spend more 
money than it needs to spend and then transfer it to us. We want 
to pay the actual expenses of it. 

The Cuarrman. That is what is intended by this bill. 

Mr. Batrp. Yes. 

The CuarrMan: Nothing but actual expenses on an average basis. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, it will be better to do that than if we 
fixed it per person, because the cost, as you know, to figure out each 
individual person would be so great and administrative costs would 
be so much there is no telling what it would cost. 

Mr. Barrp. There is another point in there, Senator. In the re- 
contracting for a lot of these men that are now in the country, it is our 
understanding that probably this $10 figure would be automatically 
collected at the same time, which will further put money in the pot 
when the costs are nominal to the Government. We know this is an 
average figure that will be put in to defray all of the expenses because 
it cannot be calculated on an individual contract basis. 

The Cuarrman. I want to make it certain that either in the law 
or in our report to the Congress the cost is not to be in excess of the 
actual cost of transportation and feeding them within the country of 
Mexico. 
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Now you can realize this: It may cost some farmers $1.10, as you 
have just indicated, but when you bring them all from within Mexico 
to a particular point in the United States, no farmer should be per- 
mitted to go and get those that will cost less to transport from inside 
points. 

Mr. Barrp. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. So that is why we placed an average cost on them, 
so that everybody will be treated alike. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 

Mr. Barrp. This will allow a reasonable margin for a more expen- 
sive Government recruitment. We feel that the expenses and salary 
of regular department or agency personnel may fairly be borne by 
government as they have done in the past and would prevent onerous 
padding of costs at the expense of the farmer who could do the same 
job at less cost. 

We suggest rewriting subsection (3) of section 502 as follows: 

(3) “To pay to the United States, in any case in which a worker who 
breaks his contract of employment and departs without authority 
from his place of employment, thus making it impossible for him to 
be returned to the reception center in accordance with the contract 
entered into under section 501 (5), when apprehended, an amount 
not to exceed the normal cost of returning his other workers from the 
place of employment to such reception center, less any portion thereof 
required to be paid by other employers.” 

Senator Munpt. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? 

The CaarrmMan. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpt. When you get them out of these reception centers 
and take them up on the farms, is there a standard wage scale to pay 
the workers, or do you go around to the different workers and the 
farmers kind of bid for their services? How does that really work out? 

Mr. Barrp. We usually go and sign a contract and offer a certain 
wage scale. Of course it is the average going wage in the community, 
but we set usually a minimum at that time which is used as the 
normal wage scale. Then the Mexican can accept that or not as he 
wishes, or accept one in a different part of the country that may pay 
a higher wage scale. 

Senator Munpr. I see. But the scale would be the same in every 
area of the country? 

Mr. Batrp. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. But in vour general vicinity it would be the same 
for all Mexican workers. The fellow working on your farm would 
not be paid anv different from the fellow across the road? 

Mr. Barrp. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Barrp. Not only that, in the past when we have had Mexicans 
under contract at a lower wage and the wage went up in our com- 
munity, we always raised the wage of those Mexicans to meet that 
because we contracted to pay the going rate. 

Senator Munpt. About how much a day or a month or a week 
does the Mexican worker earn now? 

Mr. Barrp. Of course, on cotton picking, he does it on a piece 
basis, and if he picks more cotton he will make more money. We 
contract for them around $2.50 or $3 a day; we did last year. I did 
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not use any last year; that is 100 pounds, I mean. If he picks 200 
pounds at $2.50, that is $5 a day; that is 40 pesos; and if he picks 
300 pounds, he makes more. Some of our Mexicans pick 3 and 4 
hundred pounds and some do not. 

Senator Munprt. Is that more than they earn down in Mexico? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. They earn a dollar a day Mexican; that is 
about 12 cents. 

Senator Munpr. They are kind of happy to be up here working. 

Mr. Barrp. They would come in by the millions if you would let 
them. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Baird, this last suggested amendment of yours 
would mean this, as I understand it: That if three or four employers 
used this worker who finally gets away from one of them, that the 
cost of return shall be prorated among the employers in proportion 
to the amount of time they use this worker; is that right? 

Mr. Batrp. No, sir. Ours was just a clarification, in that we 
wanted to express our willingness to pay the return cost of the worker 
when he skips because we had contracted to do that in the first place. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Barro. But we wanted that cost, if possible, to be put on an 
equal basis to what it would have cost us to have returned all of 
them. 

You see the other phraseology allows a determination by the 
Secretary of Labor. Well, the Secretary of Labor may want to 
return them by pullman or by airplane. You see there is an area 
there of disagreement we want to try to narrow down, if we can. 
That was the only purpose of that—for clarification. 

The Cuareman. In other words, you want to make certain that the 
cost of return shall be not in excess of the cost of bringing them in? 

Mr. Barro. Yes, sir. We have had actual costs from Immigration 
of $185 for return of one worker from Mississippi to Monterrey, to 
the border down there, Laredo. We have had cases of that, any num- 
ber of them. So we want to obviate that possibility if we can. It 
may not be obviated if this is in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor or any other Government offic:al for that matter. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I understand your suggestion. All right, 
proceed, sir. 

Mr. Barirp. We suggest this change in phraseology to clarify the 
apparent intent of the section that regardless of fault the employer 
should be willing to pay his pro rata cost of returning such worker to 
the reception center that he was committed to bear in the first place. 
We feel that this will relieve the Secretary of Labor of an unpleasant 
responsibility and not unduly penalize the employer for the conse- 
quences of unilateral and unauthorized action on the part of Mexican 
nationals in deserting their contractual employment without cause. 
If the fault rests upon the employer then such employer is liable to 
the United States for all return costs of worker under section 502, 
subsection (1). 

As to section 503, we recognize the intent of the author to limit 
red tape in certifications. Obviously it takes a longer time to clear 
orders first through the regional office and then through Washington. 

This was where you had a State certification authority, and I believe 
the Poage bill has a regional certification, and we would like to rec- 
oncile those on some bases between you. We make no recommenda- 
tions as to either. 
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The Cuarrman. I can assure you this committee, as far as I am 
concerned, is going to do its best to cut out all the red tape possible 
and reduce administrative expenses to the minimum. 

Mr. Bairp. The Secretary of Labor, as I understood, testified and 
wanted to obtain certification at the national level. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Barrv. We do not feel this is taking any authority from the 
Secretary because the regional offices are all Government offices, and 
the Government officials there are all responsible to the direction of 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Secretary of Labor can as easily get 
the information to the regional offices as well as they can send it up 
to him. 

May we suggest that an even speedier procedure would be for the 
States, after over-all national needs for foreign workers are recognized 
by the Secretary of Labor, as now, to submit final over-all labor needs 
approximately 30 days before need and then for the Washington staff 
to approve a definite lump number of workers for each State. Such 
States will then have authority to clear local certifications directly to 
reception centers until their State quotas are exhausted. Certifica- 
tion over and above these quotas must then be forwarded through 
channels for approval by the Secretary of Labor. Perhaps legislation 
is not needed to accomplish this simplification. 

For instance, for the State of Nevada or Arizona they will put a 
thousand workers in the bank, and the State agency will draw against 
that bank account of a thousand workers and allocate it to the local 
people. They can send a copy of all their requests to Washington for 
their records, but then when that bank account is exhausted they have 
got to apply back to the national level for some more quota, some 
more money, in other words. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Baird, why cannot that same objective be 
accomplished by the organization within the State of the farmers into 
some kind of a cooperative to obtain labor, and let the contract be 
made by this organization you have within the State for so many 
workers for Mississippi, so many workers for Louisiana, and so on? 
Would not that accomplish the purpose? 

Mr. Barrp. I do not believe that we could do it on a State basis. 

The CuarrMan. Sectionally. You may do it on a county-wide 
basis, maybe 10 or 15 counties. 

Mr. Barro. I was referring merely here to the procedure of the 
Bureau of Employment Security in the Department of Labor. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, but that would incur expense to the 
administrative agency. I would rather leave it in the hands of the 
farmer and let them handle their own detail. 

Mr. Barrp. I agree we should form these organizations of farmers 
and do our contracts in larger numbers and break them down locally. 

The Cuarrman. That is what is contemplated under the bill I am 
sponsoring. It is broad enough that instead of the Federal Govern- 
ment dealing with individual cases between employer and employee, 
it is hoped that the farmers of, say, a certain area will get together 
and appoint somebody to go down to the border and contract for, say 
500 men to be used by the farmers in the area represented by this 
organization, and let you do your detail work, and let your contract 
be between you and these workers with, as our bill provides, a guaran- 
tee from the Federal Government. 

Someone suggested yesterday or the day before that this was sup- 
posed to be a contract between our Government and Mexico. It is 
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not. We tried to get the Mexican Government to agree to make it a 
contract government to government, but they wanted us to assume 
all the responsibility. ey did not want to assume anything. 

For instance, in a government to government contract I suggested, 
“Well, now gentlemen, if you want to enter into a government to 
government contract, would you be responsible for a man who con- 
tracts to work and then, within a day or so after he goes to the farm, 
runs away? Will you agree to reimburse us for all. this expense?” 
“Oh, no, we do not want to do that.” 

So we finally agreed, in order to do away with the bond that the 
farmers were obligated to give last year, and are obligated to give 
until June the 30th, that instead we have it worked out whereby these 
agreements would be made between the employer and these employees 
with the Government of the United States guaranteeing the contract. 
And that is as far as I think we ought to go. 

Mr. Barrp. We are very much in accord with you on that, because 
I can see the dangers of the government to government contract, and 
we think your bill has avoided the pitfalls of that type of an operation. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Barrp. We approve retention of section 504 without change 
as we do not feel that the parenthetical insertions on lines 10 to 12 
authorize the legalizing of ‘“wetbacks.”’ 

The CuarrmMan. At that point, Mr. Baird, if there is any doubt 
about it, you would not object to clarification of it? 

Mr. Batrp. No, sir; we are commending the position here, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, we do not want to legalize any 
illegal entries into this country, no matter from what country they 
come. 

Mr. Barrp. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. That is not the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. Barrp. We recognize that your section 504 here does give 
authority and recognizes the principle of re-contracting those already 
in this country and not allowing them to be arbitrarily returned to 
Mexico, with the red tape and expense. 

Senator Ture. Providing they came in legally. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 

Senator Toye. And that they had been employed over a period from 
last year, we will say, that they had been continuously employed from 
last year by someone, and that they came in legally last year. You 
would then just simply enter into a new contract for this crop season. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. We are countering the testimony of the State 
Department for deletion of those parenthetical expressions. 

Senator Taye. I think there are those that charge they came in 
under this program, they remain here, and when the Servant season is 
over they go on to the relief rolls of some municipality or some city, 
and that seems to be some of the objection. 

But if they have been in here legally, employed all the while, and 
there is a new contract for them to agree upon, they would be per- 
fectly within their rights to enter in under this act for a new season's 
hire or contract. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 

The CrarrmMan. Senator Thye, as I understand the attitude of the 
Mexican Government, if we were to put into this act any provision 
that would legalize these entries that are questionable, why, they 
would not contract with us. 
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Senator Toye. Oh, indeed not. 

The CuHarrMan. No, sir. In other words, we have to make it 
plain and certain that it is not our intention to legalize illegal entries 
into this country. 

Mr. Barrv. We do not feel this bill does that. 

The CHarrMan. | understand that. But if it needs clarification, 
ou have no objection to that. It is our intention, as Senator Thye 
as put it clearly, it is all right to contract with anyone again who 

came here legally. 

Mr. Barrp. That is clearly in the bill, I think. 

The Caarrman. All right, but if there is any doubt, we want to 
make it certain. 

Mr. Batirp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And you do not object to that? 

Mr. Barrp. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right; proceed, sir. 

Mr. Batrp. We feel that, in combination with subsection (1), 
section 501, it only removes a present prohibition by officials of this 
country of allowing their recruitment here rather than forcing their 
return to Mexico and re-return to this country. We fail to see how 
it is any infringement of Mexican sovereignty. 

The State Department indicated they thought it was an infringe- 
ment. They did in the House committee. I did not hear the Senate 
hearings. ‘They recommended the deletion of those insertions. 

Let us remember that we are trying to meet an emergency and let’s 
cut out as many useless and wasteful steps as possible. 

If this critical condition does not exist, need for this legislation is 
hard to justify. If it does exist let’s provide for the needed labor 
with a minimum of red tape. 

We urge retention of section 505 because it is unfair to collect a 
social-security tax from alien agricultural workers or employers as 
they are not citizens of this country and will never share the benefits 
of social-security benefits. 

We urge the retention of section 508 in toto especially as to the 
definition of “agricultural employment.” It will do us no good to 
wroduce this vast supply of food and fiber on the farms if it cannot 
Be suitably processed for movement into the channels of trade, be- 
cause of a shortage of workers at the time needed. 

In conclusion may I point out that while we are discussing legisla- 
tion authorizing recruitment of Mexican nationals for importation as 
farm workers into this country we still do not have the interpretative 
worker agreement setting out the actual commitments that the 
American farmer must carry on. 

We refer to the individual work contract that will be signed by 
the worker and employer. 

[t has been represented to us that if legislation was passed author- 
izing Government recruitment of workers, which is what this bill 
will do in the interior, that a much more favorable worker agreement 
could and would be consummated with Mexico. We are extremely 
hopeful that if this legislation is passed such an end result will follow. 

May we also urge speedy passage of Senator Ellender’s bill so that 
farmers can plant “their crops with confidence that the needed labor 
will be forthcoming. 

Thank you. 

If I may, I would like to discuss one or two points that came up 
in the testimony yesterday. 
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The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Baird. 

Mr. Barro. The group from our area generally has opposed the 
theory of the payment of any transportation costs by the Govern- 
ment, either for foreign workers—for foreign workers, because we are 
limiting this to a foreign labor bill. At our meeting in January with 
the National Farm Labor Advisory Committee, there was quite a 
discussion on the payment by the Government of all transportation 
costs over 500 miles. Up to 500 would be paid by the employer. 
We scaled off here on the United States map that even Dallas would 
qualify for a certain payment of Government expense. 

Now the States who were particularly opposed to any type of sub- 
sidization are Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
We feel that if we once weaken—it is to our advantage. We would 
get a real benefit out of the subsidy by Government of transportation 
in our area, but we feel that once we weaken on our principle of 
standing on our own feet, particularly when farm prices are good, 
that we are undermining ourselves not only now but for later stands 
we may have to take and want to take. 

We are sympathetic with the people in the Northwest. They have 
a real problem there. But I fail to see how we can legislate and 
allow any type of transportation costs to be paid by them without 
opening up a general controversy and discussion all over the country. 

If they are going to have a port of entry or recruitment center in 
that area, we want one in Mississippi. We will want one in Tennessee. 
We will want one in Florida. We are going to want them all over the 
belt. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is to transport foreign labor from one point 
in the United States to another point in the United States. That is 
what you have in mind? 

Mr. Barro. Yes, that is what I have in mind. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you would not have any objection if 
it were possible to establish a port of entry, let’s say, in Oregon for 
labor that may come from Mexico, from Hawaii, or from Canada, if 
that is feasible? 

Mr. Batrp. None whatsoever. I think it would be fine. 

The CuatrMan. Your objection would be to establishing such points 
within the United States? 

Mr. Batrp. Yes, sir. 

Another thing we are somewhat opposed to is—here is a list of the 
users of foreign labor for 1949 and 1950. Now the only State in that 
area that has used any labor, and it was in 1949, was Montana. 
They used 627 workers. In Oregon and Washington they have not 
used any. 

The CuarrMan. Have you a list of how these foreign workers were 
distributed over the past few years? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir; these are Department of Labor statistics. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you put that in the record? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Those were just Mexican workers? 

The CuarrMan. Foreign labor. 

Mr. Barrp. They have got some here for BWI, too, in Florida. 
No, these are just Mexicans, I think. 

Senator Taye. Yes. They are laborers that came in from Mexico, 
they are not from the islands? 

Mr. Barrp. No, sir; I do not think they are on that sheet. 
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The CuHarrmMan. When it says, “requests for foreign labor processed 
by USES’— 

“Mr. Barrp. Yes, it includes them all, Senator. 
on the side which are Mexican and which are not. 
this is 1950. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection those tables will be incorporated 
at this point in the record. 
(The tables referred to are as follows: ) 


And it is indicated 
That is 1949 and 


ForEIGN LABOR IN AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED States, JANUARY 1 TO 
DecemMBeER 31, 1950 


INTRODUCTION 


The composition of the foreign labor pattern in agriculture in 1950 followed 
almost identically the experience of the previous year. The foreign workers 
brought into the United States for seasonal agricultural employment included 
Mexicans, British West Indians, Canadians, Basques, and an occasional few mis- 
cellaneous individuals from European countries and Cuba. The three major 
groups were, as usual, Mexicans, British West Indians, and Canadians. 

The Mexican nationals were employed in the cotton crops, sugar beets, general 
vegetable and truck farming, in citrus, ranch work, and as irrigation labor. The 
State of Texas was by far the largest user of Mexican nationals, with California. 
and New Mexico also employing substantial numbers of these workers. 

The Canadian importees were used principally in the lumber industry in the 
New England States, and the potato harvest in Maine. Other employment for 
this group extended to single occupations mostly as farm and dairy hands. 

The British West Indies laborers were emploved in the cultivation and harvest 
of general vegetable crops, picking fruits, sugarcane, and in general processing 
and warehouse work. Most of these workers were emploved in Florida, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and a few other Eastern and Midwestern States. 


Certifications 


BRITISH WEST INDIANS 








Number 

Employer) of work- 
orders ers re 

quested 


Number 

Employer of work- 
orders ers re- 
quested 


Workers 
con- 
tracted 


Workers 
con- 


tracted 


State 





Connecticut 1, 500 1 276 Minnesota ; 5 | 064 
Delaware 13 New Hampshire 12 12 
Florida 3 , 103 14,043 
Illinois S46) 1 631 
Indiana l 60 oo 
lowa : 180 180 
Louisiana... 4 524 1116 . 2 
Maryland . _. 36 27 Total. 5¢ 2,817 , 117 
Michigan } 391 1255 


New Jerse y Li 200 
Pennsylvania 75 

Virginia. _. 19 199 
Wisconsin 1 


CANADIANS 


Maine ?_. 14, 22 7, 995 
New Hampshire. 3 } 10 


Verm« 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


California... 
Colorado.._.. 
Idaho 
Nevada 


| Peak 


500 
INA 


OTHER 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania. . 


Total. . 


? The certifications issued for the lumber industry in New England and the potato harvest in Maine are 


ceilings or quotas for maximum recruitment. 


charged against the State of Maine. 


For record purposes only the entire allocation for lumber is 
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Foreign labor employed, 1950 








Mexican nationals 
British West Indians 
Canadians... 














Total contracts extended, 1950 
Total workers recontracted, 1950 
Total foreign labor force, 1950 


The following tabulation represents the use of foreign labor in agriculture in 
the United States from Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1950: 





Certifications of Mexican 
nation: 


. . Workers 
Workers Workers contract 


Number of contracted ! | recontracted extensions ? 
workers 





Employer 
orders 





ae 

Kansas septal 
Kentucky ....... 
Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missour 

Montana. -....... 

Nebraska aeiadiietiaeed 
New Mexico............- 
South Dakota 

Utah. ¢ 
I EET SE ; 
Wyoming 


~- 


1 
3 
2 
9 


w 


85, 445 
34 


177 
1,379 


3, 792 167, 759 














had 
uawies 











1 “Workers contracted” represent the actual number of new entrants placed under contract at the regular- 
ly established contract centers. (Harlingen, El Paso, Eagle Pass, and Calexico.) 

2 “Workers contract extensions”’ represent a renewal of a contract for an extended period of employment 
for the same employers. Distinguish from “workers recontracted”’ in which case workers are transferred 
to a new or different employer. The term “recontract” is often used to connote either or both of these 
operations without identifying which action took place. é 
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Foreign labor employed, 1950 





Hold-overs 

on Jan. 1, 
1950, under 
contracts ex- 
ecuted in 1949 


Recruitment 
in 1950 





Mexican nationals... 25, 006 
British West Indians... , a . ae. wo 4, 498 
Canadians . : wmimesdeéensbhiethbents . ; jue 2, 235 
Other : plenccenaliniepdaniltial hendiind weed ‘manel INA 


Sitti iad amadinimagnaliinened peccestenugmaunmines 














Total contracts extended, 1950_.__.-. 
Total workers recontracted, 1950... . 
Total foreign labor force, 1950 


The following tabulation represents the use of foreign labor in agriculture in 
the United States from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950: 


Certifications of Mexican 
nationals 

Workers 

contract 


extensions ? 





- Workers Workers 
: contracted ' | recontracted 
Employer Number of | 


| 
| 
orders | workers 


requested 





Arizona... ... 

Arkansas ---.. 

I 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri... . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Mexico.......-. 

South Dakota......... 

Texas... soba 

Utah ™ 

Washington... 

Wyoming. ...... : 
a bts 3, 792 | 167, 759 | 


wo — Ow =- — 
Swe Ome wh Soo 








—) 
i] 
rom coh 














1 “Workers contracted”’ represent the actual number of new entrants placed under contract at the regular- 
ly established contract centers. (Harlingen, El] Paso, Eagle Pass, and Calexico.) 

2 “Workers contract extensions” represent a renewal of a contract for an extended period of employment 
for the same employers. Distinguish from “‘workers recontracted”’ in which case workers are transferred 
to a new or different employer. The term “recontract” is often used to connote either or both of these 
operations without identifying which action took place. 
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Mr. Barrp. What we are referring to, if we are going to be charged 
an average price of recruitment and transportation to the borders of 
this country, I think that the great masses of these workers, this will 
show, are to be used in California, Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and those areas down in there. Missouri uses 
quite a number. But we fail to see the justice in heisting the figure 
on us to subsidize the movement of workers up in that area when they 
have not used them in the past. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Baird, how many months, approximately, do 
you use the worker in your area—that is, in Mississippi? You request 
these workers for what months in the spring? 

Mr. Barrv. We have not used them in the past for chopping cotton. 
We have applications for some 1,500. 

Senator Turse. That would be what month of the year? 

Mr. Barro. May, June, and July—3 months. 

Senator Ture. You use them in May, June, and July. Is that the 
end? 

Mr. Batrp. And September, October, and November for picking 
our cotton. 

Senator Ture. So that when you bring a worker in and he arrives 
in your area along in May, he will continue for at least 6 or 7 months? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. So it is not a question of you getting this worker in, 
finishing the need of this worker sometime in midsummer, and then 
this worker would be sent on to some other area of the United States 
for the harvest where the need of this seasonal worker would be? 

Mr. Batrp. It would not be practical. We would not have a period 
of over 2 or 3 weeks. We would have to make work for them before 
the cotton harvest. 

Senator Ture. So there is no question, once the workers come from 
Mexico and arrive in your area, they will remain there for the entire 
cropping season? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 

Senator Ture. It is not a question of that individual being sent to 
some other area of the United States? 

Mr. Barro. No, sir. 

Senitor Ture. So you have no concern about getting a pro rata of 
the expense to some other area of the United States; you have no 
interest? 

Mr. Barrp. We have no opportunity of getting any pro rata share 
back; no, sir. 

Senator Ture. In other words, just your obligation of getting a 
man to your area and getting him back from your area to the border? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 

Senator Taye. That is your only obligation or only concern? 

Mr. Bairp. Yes; unless there can be some need developed, say, 
from the 15th of November on, in which case we could recontract to 
some other area, but I do not know of any. 

The Cuatrman. Do you need as many people in the early part of 
the season as you do in the cotton-picking season? 

Mr. Batirp. No, sir. 

The Cuairrman. So the number of people you would use in April, 
May, and June would be minor to what you would need in September, 
October, and November? 
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Mr. Batrp. It would be, say, 1,500 then, and fifteen or sixteen 
thousand in September. It would be hardly 10 percent. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Toye. What percent of your cotton harvest is now by 
machinery and what percent is hand picking? 

Mr. Bairp. I would say about 6 to 8 percent is machine. Those 
machines cost about $8,500 a piece, which limits their purchase over 
a broad area. And then our area is a very rainy section of the coun- 
try. It may rain the Ist of October and keep us out of the fields for 
2 weeks with those machines, and then it may rain in the middle of 
October and we cannot use them again until December. If we have 
a dry season, we can increase that percentage quite materially, but 
we cannot calculate on it in advance. 

Senator Ture. Therefore, you must have the hand picker? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. You have no way of substituting for that hand 
picker? 

Mr. Barrp. No, sir; there is no way of substituting at all. 

The CuatrmMan. Are you through, Senator? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Baird, with further respect to the use 
of labor in the spring, let’s say for Mississippi during the spring season 
you may require as many as 1,500? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But for the cotton picking you may need 15,000? 

Mr. Barro. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, how much space-of time expires between the 
chopping time and the picking time? 

Mr. Barrp. Approximately 2 to 3 weeks, depending on weather 
conditions. 

The Cuarrman. Two or three weeks? 

Mr. Bairp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. So these 1,500 that would be employed for the 
springtime would have a lapse there of 3 weeks? 

Mr. Batrp. We would have to make work for them. 

The CuatrMan. I understand. Would it not be practical to send 
these choppers, say, a little farther north to keep up the same kind 
of work of chopping, and then get the rest of your labor in the fall 
when you need them for picking? 

Mr. Barro. We have never considered that possibility. 

The CuarrMAN. You have not? 

Mr. Barrp. I doubt, Senator, if that would be feasible, because, for 
instance, Missouri is going to have their choppers in a good deal 
earlier. They start chopping in May or June, too. 

The CuarrMan. You find no difficulty, then, in giving these people, 
the early comers, work throughout the entire time they are on the 
farm? 

Mr. Bairp. We have through our council, which is an organization 
of farmers, stressed that responsibility of the individual to carry out 
the intent of his contract, and we have some very successful users of 
Mexican labor, and they do make work for them—clearing off ditch 
banks and new ground, just any number of things. The Mexicans 
are happy about it. 


81261—-51———-8 
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Senator, before our testimony is concluded, Mr. Keith Mets would 
like to file a supplemental statement. He is a member of our group. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Munpr. I have some. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I notice, in looking over those charts, you have 
been using these Mexican laborers down there in 1950 and 1949. 
Does it go back quite far beyond that—1948, 1947, 1946? 

Mr. Barrp. 1948 is the first year we were able to get them in, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You have not used any before 1948? 

Mr. Barrp. Before 1948, see, this program was under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the war, and we had German PW’s at 
that time. We had PW camps all through that area, but we were 
never able to get Mexican nationals during the last war. We were 
never in the picture of negotiations or anything. 

Senator Munpr. During 1948, 1949, and 1950, then, it was a com- 
pletely individual enterprise and you made your own arrangements 
with the Mexicans? 

Mr. Batrp. No, sir. 

Senator Munpt. Was there legislation at that time to bring in 
Mexicans? 

Mr. Barro. There has been since 1948 an agreement between our 
Government and the Mexican Government, by negotiation by the 
State Department, for the importation of these laborers under certain 
rules and regulations. 

Senator Munpr. But no legislation? 

Mr. Barrp. No, sir; no legislation. 

Senator Munprt. Is the purpose of having it done by legislation 
something that the Mexican Government has wanted? Is that the 
reason? 

The CHarrMaN. It was done under legislation before, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. It was? 

The CuarrmMan. That is, it permitted the entry of these laborers, 
as I understand it, and the farmers were called upon to give a bond, 
which they seriously objected to, for the return of the Mexican 
laborers. And when a time came to renew the contracts that were 
about to expire—by the way, they expire June 30—it was because of 
differences of opinion between our Government and the Mexican 
Government that it was thought wise to discuss these matters before 
another contract was entered into. So what we are doing here is 
more or less to conform with these new agreements or understandings 
that have been entered into between our Government and the Mexi- 
can Government. 

After this bill is passed, it will form the basis of future contracts 
between us the the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Barro. May I add one thing further in clarification of what is 
in his mind, I think? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Barrp. The Mexican Government—you see, our over-all needs 
here, with this mobilization draining our workers off the farm, and the 
over-all production increases that we are going to have to meet, are 
necessitating probably over all an extra pool of labor of four or five 
hundred thousand workers. Our only close available source for labor 
in volume is our neighbor in the South. 
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They have told us that they cannot give us anywhere near the 
amount of labor we need unless our Government undertakes interior 
recruiting. Well, we have no legislation authorizing our Government 
to make this interior recruiting, and that is the purpose of this bill— 
to authorize this new step that they claim can only assure us of an 
adequate supply of labor. That is the reason I think, sir, back of this 
ailation. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to get it straight. Up until now 
there have always been enough Mexicans who have heard about these 
job opportunities to sort of drift up here on their own motive power, 
and now you need them in such numbers—— 

The CuarrMAN. That is an early day, Senator, but since 1948——— 

Mr. Barrp. Since 1948 they have not drifted. They have drifted 
to Monterrey, for instance, under their own power and we recruited 
them in Monterrey. We employers went down there and signed con- 
tracts in Monterrey under the general over-all supervision of the 
United States Employment Service, which has representatives down 
there running the recruitment center. Last year they allowed these 
workers to come in on this side, and we had camps and recruited them 
on this side of the border. But we cannot get the volume that we need. 

Senator Munpr. What I was trying to put my finger on is the new 
element entering the picture which requires the bill. Is it the size of 
the program? 

Mr.  peaend The size of the program, and the Government recruiting 
them in the interior of Mexico, which they claim we are going to have 
to do by going even farther than Monterrey. We have never gone 
any farther than that before. 

Senator Munpt. And that will eliminate the necessity of issuing 
the bonds? 

The Cuarrman. That is right; which is now required by Immi 
gration. 

Of course, the main reason, as he points out, is on the part of the 
Mexican Government. The Mexican Government is objecting to the 
recruiting of labor as in the past near the border because that is where 
they grow their cotton and they need their labor there. 

Senator Tuyx. In other words, you have created a shortage of 
manpower in Mexico? ; 

The CuartrmMan. That is right; in certain areas. 

Senator Torr. In certain areas; which dislocated the normal 
function in Mexico? 

The Cuarrman. That is exactly right. 

Senator Tuyx. And now they say, “Let us tell you where you are 
going to recruit from so you do not rob us and rob our producers.” 

The Cuarrman. That is about the way it goes. This, as he states, 
will permit our Government, the Immigration and Health, to go out 
in Mexico where there will be established places to which the Mexican 
Government will bring in a lot of prospective workers, and our Gov- 
ernment will then examine them from a health standpoint, from an 
immigration standpoint, to see whether or not they qualify to come 
into the country. After they are all brought within this particular 
area in Mexico, they are brought by our Government from there to 
the border, and when they get to the border, the employers, either 
individually or through cooperatives, can come and bargain for as 
many as they desire. 
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Senator HickenLooprr. Mr. Chairman. 

How does the pay of the Mexican worker that comes in under these 
arrangements, if he gets in under this contract, how does that compare 
with the wages he got in Mexico for comparable work? 

The Cuarrman. Well, Senator, he gets about a dollar a day in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Barro. A Mexican dollar. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Barro. That is 12 cents. 

The CuarrmMan. Which is around 8% pesos. That is what he gets 
per day in Mexico. 

Mr. Mers. A Mexican dollar in many cases, is it not? 

The Cuarrman. How is that? 

Mr. Mers. In many cases he gets paid a Mexican dollar, which is 
only 12 cents American money. 

Mr. Barro. They get a Mexican dollar, which is only a peso. 

The Cuarrman. I was in Mexico City recently, and they got in 
many places about a dollar a day of our money, which is 8% pesos. 

Now, of course, in some places they get three and four, don’t you 
see. But generally speaking, they get about a dollar a day of our 
money, which is about 8% pesos. 

When they get here some of them on piecework would make $8 and 
$10 a day picking fruit in California. You can tell better about that 
I suppose, than I can. And as far as cotton goes, why, it is done on 
piecework. They get from 24 to 3 dollars per hundred pounds, and 
some of them will pick 200 pounds, and others 300 pounds. If they 
pick 300, that means $7.50 a day, and they get living quarters 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. The point of my question was whether or 
not the Mexicans were doing us a favor by sending these people up 
here or we were doing them a favor by putting more money in their 
pockets. 

The CuarrMan. I think it is mutual. 

Senator HickENLooper. I was wondering what the philosophy of 
the approach was. I am very much for this bill. I think it is fine. 

The CuarrMan. Senator, I can see the problem in Mexico. 

Senator HickenLooprr. We are hearing this statement that we 
have to do certain things that the Mexican Government wants, and 
certainly I do not want to try to run over anybody and dictate unfair 
terms, but I am just wondering whether in the balance of benefits, i 
this contracting arrangement and the agreements and responsibilities 
on both sides, whether there is substantial equity all the way through. 

The CuarrMan. Well, there is no doubt that the Mexican workers 
benefit greatly, but the trouble is, Senator, that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is now trying to make it less possible for the wetbacks and 
the people that come into our country and work to come in any time 
they want to; for the reason that the Mexican economy is developing 
to such an extent now in mining and even in cotton growing that the 
Mexican Government itself is in need, that is, the Mexican economy 
is in need of a lot of that labor that now comes into our country. 

Senator Hickentooper. If they are facing a labor shortage them- 
selves, I can understand their resistance. 

The CuarrmMan. That is one of the main reasons. 

Are there further questions? 

Senator Ture. I have just one other question in order that the 


record is complete on it. 
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Now, Mr. Baird, you have gone out and endeavored to recruit the 
worker locally; have you not? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. You have gone to your towns and your cities and 
endeavored to get the local worker and employ him, and you are 
employing him wherever you can obtain him or when you can obtain 
him? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And the importation of the Mexican is to supple- 
ment your local people. Am I right on that? 

Mr. Barrp. I would like to make that very clear, that is exactly 
what we are doing. We feel that the Mexican labor, foreign labor, 
is premium labor, and expensive labor. So it is not only our duty 
to use the American worker first, but it is good business to use him 
first. 

Senator Ture. Now your share cropper likewise can employ the 
Mexican, can he not? 

Mr. Barrp. We would have to employ them for him and then charge 
back the expense. 

Senator Ture. Do you have share croppers? 

Mr. Barrp. I only have two share croppers. Most of mine is day 
crop. 

Senator Tuyre. But you do have share croppers? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 

Senator Toye. And you get the worker and the share cropper 
receives the benefit of that extra worker to harvest his crop? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. But there is no question of your men standing idle 
on your streets in your towns and the Mexican worker taking his 
job, so to speak? 

Mr. Barrp. Not only that, but there is no question of the Mexican 
worker coming in and depressing the wage scale of the community. 
Neither one of those results happen at all. We have this actual 
shortage determined after careful analysis by our Government and 
our own people, that we have to have these others to complete the 
crop, and you have to plan this a little bit ahead of time or you are 
going to lose all of the products of your labor. But we strongly 
are in favor of using every domestic worker that is available first. 

Senator Ture. I see. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

All right, Mr. Mets, if you want to supplement what he said. 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir; | have a written statement here to supplement 
Mr. Baird’s statement. 

The CuarrMan. Do you want to put it in the record? 

Mr. Mets. Yes; I would like to have it put in the record and I 
would like to make some more comments afterward. 

The CHarrMAN. Suppose you put it in the record. It will be 
printed in full. Then you can make such comments on it as you 
desire. 

Mr. Mets. It is just a short statement. 

The Cuarrman. Then you might read it. 

Mr. Mets. I would prefer to read it. It expresses my position, 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Mets, proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF KEITH METS, PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL VALLEY 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION OF IMPERIAL COUNTY, HOLTVILLE, 


CALIF. 


Mr. Mets. To identify myself, my name is Keith Mets. I was 
born on a farm in Arizona and since 1929 I have been associated in 
farming with my father, and on my own as a farmer in Imperial 
Valley, Calif. 

I will read the statement now. 

My name is Keith Mets, of Holtville, Calif. I am a farmer and I 
am president of Imperial Valley Farmers Association of Imperial 
County, Calif. Our association has a membership of 400 to 600 
farmers, according to their needs of imported labor. Only those 
farmers actually contracting workers each year are members of our 
association for that year. This number varies from year to year. 
For the past several years we have contracted for five to six thousand 
workers. 

I wish to join in full support of Mr. J. C. Baird, Jr.’s, statement. 
However, there are some points I wish to explain further that are very 
important problems to us all, especially along the border where we 
have always used Mexican labor in large numbers. 

Our big concern is the actual working of the program to deliver the 
workers to the farmers as they need them. Unofficial figures estimate 
the total supplemental labor needs of the United States as close to 
500,000 workers. California alone now estimates a probable need of 
100,000 supplemental workers at the peak load. California’s cotton 
crop is now estimated at 1,300,000 acres. 

Our past experience has been that we have seldom received our con- 
tract men in California and the border area at the time we needed 
them because of the red tape of the whole procedure, and especially 
the unpredictable action of the Mexican Government regarding certi- 
fication, and their inability to process large numbers of men in a short 
period of time. 

In view of these experiences we are greatly concerned whether suffi- 
cient workers can be provided as needed when the peak load comes 
for summer harvests of fruits, vegetables, cotton, and other needs in 
this great effort to produce more food and fiber than we have ever 
produced before. 

Last year the processing of 80,000 men was most troublesome and 
much delayed and only by permission to contract men locally in many 
areas were crop losses prevented. Our association’s first 4,000 men 
ordered for October were not completely processed until the end of 
November. 

Senator Munpr. What do you mean by “contract men locally”— 
native Americans? 

Mr. Mers. No; these are Mexican workers. Some of them had 
contracts terminated. We had 1,500 workers over the summer. The 
hot summer months, July, August, and September, in Imperial Valley 
are our low requirements, and we had 1,500 contract men during that 
time. Their contracts expired the 1st of September and authorization 
for recontracting and putting those men on a legal basis again were 
not completed until the first part of October. And then the addi- 
tional new men we needed, 4,000 workers for the beginning of October 
we could not get those contracted until the end of November. 
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Senator Munpr. By “contract locally,”’ you mean the type of 
people that would be contracted under section 504? 

Mr. Mets. In parentheses there. I am going to touch one that later. 

Senator Munpr. All right. 

Mr. Mets. What I am bringing out here is that in these areas where 
they have a sudden great need for workers, and if some official in 
Mexico or some of our people that are negotiating these deals take 
exception to something and hold up the process, that if those workers 
do not arrive when it is time to thin our beets and vegetables in the 
fall—down there it is pretty warm and things grow fast. In a matter 
of a couple of weeks the weeds have taken over. 

I am trying to bring you our local problem in this statement so you 
will realize everything that is said to the contrary, we do have a very 
great problem there. 

The cotton growers of Roswell, N. Mex., and Pecos, Tex., had heavy 
cotton losses of 40 to 50 percent because of delayed cotton picking that 
resulted in heavy damage and deterioration to their unpicked cotton 
by rainstorms. Mr. J. B. Kirklin, of Pecos, Tex., is in this room to 
personally verify this statement if you wish to call on him. 

Imperial Valley, Calif., where I live is planting in excess of 8,500 
acres of tomatoes for canneries this year. This is a new crop for our 
area. The canned-tomato supply for the United States is nearly 
exhausted and most of our acreage is for Government contract for 
the Armed Forces. The California canners have come to Imperial 
Valley for the earliest tomatoes available to relieve this actual shortage. 
In our area it will require 1% to 2 men per acre to pick the tomato crop; 
this is because of the intense heat and resulting quick deterioration of 
the product. Our county alone will need 12,000 to 15,000 extra men 
for the tomatoes in addition to the average 5,000 to 6,000 contract men 
required at this time for the past several years for sugar beets, melons, 
and other crops. 

This is just one small county in the whole United States, and we 
are facing a three-times-larger labor requirement than normal be- 
ginning the last of May, which is just 60 days ahead of us, and this is 
with a crop that has to be picked the day that it is ready or be lost. 

We cannot wait for the red tape to be unwound with Mexico for the 
contracting of this labor or we will lose our crops. 

We know from experience that “border recruitment”’ or ‘‘contract- 
ing workers temporarily in the United States” is absolutely necessary 
if we are to harvest all our crops when they are ready. For this 
reason we are strongly opposed to changing the language of S. 984 
that is in parentheses on page 2, lines 1 and 2, and on page 4, lines 10, 
11, and 12. 

We are in full accord with the intent of S. 984 and it has been my 
purpose to bring the critical features of our local problems to your 
attention so that you can realize the great importance of having 
adequate labor available for our harvests without delay and especially 
our perishable crop harvests. Your full support is necessary to enable 
the farmer to do a job in this emergency. 

. The CHarrman. Mr. Mets, will you tell us what your interpretation 


of the language is which you refer to? 

Mr. Mets. Our procedure in the past has been, as I partially stated 
& moment ago, that Mexico has consented for the past 2 years for the 
recruiting of Mexicans presently in the United States. 
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The CuarrmMan. Now these Mexicans were legally in the United 
States? 

Mr. Mers. Many of those Mexicans were individuals whose con- 
tracts had expired. In our particular case the contracts for 1,500 
expired the Ist of September. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Mets. Now if we had lived up to the letter of the law and the 
Mexicans had required us to do so—the Mexican Government—we 
would have had to have taken those men across the border and released 
them from the contracts. But through the Mexicans’ approval we 
were able to keep those men and continue using them on the agree- 
ment, the verbal agreement, that the process of contracting cannot be 
accomplished at this moment. We keep those men until we can get 
them contracted. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, all the people to whom you now 
refer were in this country legally? 

Mr. Mets. We think so. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you said they were there legally. 

Mr. Mers. They were, but they do not have a valid contract, and 
lots of people interpret that as their being here illegally. That is the 
point we want to make. 

Senator Munpvt. I think what he means is they came in legally but 
remained here illegally. 

The CuarrmMan. That is one thing—that is one thing if we do not 
make plain in this bill which will defeat the purpose, that is, insofar 
as the Mexican Government is concerned. 

I want to make it plain, as I said awhile ago, that I believe that any 
Mexican who is in here legally, should be skewed to recontract with- 
out having to go back to Mexico. But if we find out that some are 
illegally in this country, they should certainly get permission from the 
Mexican Government to come to our country. 

Mr. Mers. We are not arguing that at all. 

The CuairmMan. In other words, they should be processed in the 
same manner as any new recruits coming in from Mexico. That is 
what you want, is it not? 

Mr. Mets. That is right. I want to go one step further-—— 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, is not the question on the matter of 
how they get into the country? If they get in here legally, they should 
be available for recontracts. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. But I suppose the minute a contract runs out, if 
they do not return at that time, they could be construed to be here 
illegally. 

Mr. Mers. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. And they want the right to have a little latitude 
for several weeks to recontract. 

The Cuarrman. All they have to do though, as he said awhile ago, 
is what they have done in the past, and that is to obtain the consent 
of the Mexican Government, which, as I understand the bill, will not 
be prohibited. 

Mr. Mets. We are hoping it will not, and we are trying to bring 
our problem to you. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, I want to repeat what I said 
awhile ago: We do not want to use this bill as a vehicle to legalize 
illegal entries of Mexicans in this country, or in fact any other nationals. 
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Mr. Mets. We do not either. 

The CuarrMAN. Well, then we understand each other. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Chairman, we sort of around the table 
informally agreed without official action the other day when Olin 
Johnston suggested it, we add the word “legally’”’ instead of the 
language in parentheses. I think he fears, with some justification, if 
we add that word, just the word “legally,” the interpretation could 
be placed on it that they would have to be sent back immediately 
upon the termination of the contract. So perhaps if we change that 
and say in parentheses, “or if already legally in the country,” that 
makes a difference—whether they come in illegally or remain illegally. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that is right, provided they entered 
legally. We can certainly amend that act so you can do in the future 
what you have done in the past, and that is all you want. 

Mr. Mets. That is right. 

Senator Ture. It is just about this simple, is it not, Mr. Chairman? 
If Mr. Brown has a contract with a Mexican family and Mr. Brown’s 
contract expires, we will say, October 1, Mr. Brown is responsible for 
seeing that that Mexican family goes back to Mexico. 

Mr. Mers. We only have men, no families. 

Senator Ture. | realize that, but some areas have. But if that 
Mexican worker’s contract expires on October 1, Mr. Brown, the 
farmer, is reponsible for returning that man to Mexico unless a new 
contract is negotiated and accepted by the Government of Mexico. 
So you have a specific Mexican and you must see that you do not lose 
the identity of the Mexican and his whereabouts. Is that not about 
the answer? 

Mr. Mets. Yes. 

Senator THyr. When the contract has expired, you must write a 
new one or the man must be returned to his native land. 

Mr. Mets. At the present moment we have 5,500 contracts with 
Mexicans in our area; 1,500 of them have contracts which have expired 
but we are continuing to use them. On the last day of March 4,000 
contracts expire. Yet the machinery to renew their contracts has not 
been set up. j 

Senator Turr. Why has it not? 

Mr. Mers. Our requests are in, but the personnel and the actual 
mechanics of getting them signed up—we are supposed to start on the 
1,500 whose contracts expired the first of next week, to renew those 
contracts, and we have been using them January, February, and part 
of March. 

Senator Tuyr. But you as an employer or your associates have 
endeavored to renew the contracts and comply with the law? 

Mr. Mets. Yes; we requested that the Ist of December. 

Senator Tuyr. But you have not gotten the full approval or the 
acceptance by the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Moers. That is right. It just came through this week and the 
machinery is set up for next week, and the whole 4,000 may go for 
2 months before they are contracted fully, in fact, recontracted, you 
see. 

The CuarrMan. The point remains, though, that those whom you 
are now trying to contract with originally came into the country 
legally. 

Mr. Mets. They came in legally under the contract. 
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The Cuarrman. Surely. 

Now I want to state to you that I do not believe the farmers from 
southern California, in Texas, or elsewhere need worry because the, 
present agreement, that is now in effect between us and Mexico, will 
stand until June 30, regardless of what the Congress does. 

Mr. Mers. I would like to conclude by including a statement that 
Mr. George Pickering, to whom Senator ‘Hayden referred, and who is 
in Yuma adjacent to our area, and their needs are equal and equivalent 
to ours. They do their contracting and labor recruiting along with us. 
I would like it to go into the record that Yuma, Ariz., also concurs 
in the statement we have made. 

The Cuarrman. Is the gentleman present? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pickertne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. Let the record show that George 
Pickering is present and concurs in the statement just made by Mr. 
Keith Mets. 

Very well, are there any further questions? 

Senator Munopr. I have a question for Mr. Mets. You have been 
contracting these laborers in years past, have you not? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir; we have used them for many, many years. 

Senator Munpr. Up to now you have given an individual bond to 
each worker that you will be responsible for returning him to the point 
of recruitment? 

Mr. Mers. Since the Mexican agreement in late 1947, I think it 
was, and finally fully established in February of 1948, we have had 
to put a bond up on each man that we would return him, check him 
out with the Immigration Service, and for those that we did not check 
out the bond was forfeited. 

Senator Munpr. Under this new bill, instead of putting up a bond, 
you will enter into a contract? 

Mr. Mets. This new bill, as I understand it, under it we guarantee 
that any of these “skips,’’ as we call the men who go over the hill, 
that are returned, that we find somewhere else, we will pay to the 
Employment Service or Immigration Service the average cost to us 
of returning the other men to the point of recruitment. 

Senator Munpr. But no bond is forfeited? 

- Mr. Mets. No, sir. 

F Senator Munpr. The United States Government is going to 
guarantee that good behavior now? 

» Mr. Mers. Well, they do not guarantee the good behavior, as I 
interpret it. The man has no obligation, financial or otherwise, to 
stay on my farm and work for me. If he decides Saturday night he 
wants to go somewhere else, and goes, and does not get picked up by 
the Immigration until a month later, if and when he is appre- 
hended— 

Senator Munpr. I am trying to determine whether the Federal 
Government is assuming a financial liability the farmer used to 
assume. : 

The CHarrmMan. Will you permit me? 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Under the present set-up the employers in the 
United States sign a bond for the return of the Mexican into Mexico. 
, Senator Munpr. I understand that. 
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The CuarrMan. All right. Now the farmers objected to that very 
strenuously, and, of course, the Mexican Government also objected to 
a cancellation of that bond or a change in method. So the way that 
we agreed, when | was in Mexico City 3 weeks ago, instead of pro- 
viding for a bond by the employers, to let our Government be respon- 
sible for the safe return of these people back to Mexico, with the 
understanding that our Government would obtain a guaranty from 
the employers for the transportation to and from the Mexican border 
and the farm, and should any of these workers run away, it is up to 
the Federal Government at its own expense to run them down and 
see that they get back to Mexico. And the only expense that the 
farmer will be put to would be the expense of return if he had worked 
the entire period. 

Senator Munopr. Is that going to operate in practice, Mr. Chairman, 
so that the expenses which used to be paid for by the farmer in the case 
of a ‘‘skip” are now going to be assumed by the taxpayers, the Federal 
Government? 

The CHarrmMan. Only to recapture him. Now the expense to 
return him from the farm back to Mexico will be the burden of the 
employer. 

Senator Munpt. Who used to pay the expense of recapturing before 
that—the farmer? 

The CuarrmMan. Under the bond that was signed by the employer. 
And the reason why, Senator, there was so much objection to that 
bond was that the farmer had absolutely no control over the worker. 
If he desired to work 2 days after coming on the farm, he could leave. 
He had no control over him. And this bond was only $20, was it not? 

Mr. Mets. $25. 

The CuarrMan. $25. 

Senator Tuyr. And his present obligation is to return them, which 
may be $20 as your minimum? 

he CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Ture. And if he travels further than the railroad ticket of 
$20, the farmer still would have to pay that additional cost, would he 
not? 

The CHarrmMan. Well, you see, the $20, Senator, is assessed as a 
maximum fee for transportation and sustenance within Mexico. 
But all expenses from the Mexican border or any point in the United 
States are paid by the employer. 

Senator Tarr. He may have an $80-railroad ticket or a bus ticket 
from the point where he is employed back to the border. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Senator Taye. And the farmer would be charged that amount? 

The Crarrman. That is right. 

Senator Toye. By the Government? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Senator Taye. After the Government apprehended him and took 
him back. 

The Cuarrman. That is right; unless, of course, the worker skips 
to Mexico. In that event there would be no cost to the farmer. 

Mr. Mets. On that particular point, those of us who put up these 
bonds, we know of many instances where these men have gone back 
home without reporting to us or the Immigration Service, and they 
have gone back to Mexico with no record. Yet our bond is subject to 
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cancellation because the man did not officially check out. That, we 
feel, has caused quite an unjust charge to us. In this case if the man 
goes back to Mexico and nobody knows about it, the farmer cannot be 
charged until the Immigration Service or some other authority actually 
finds the man. In other words, we cannot be charged, as we feel was 
possible under the other arrangement, for men who have gone back 
to Mexico with no expense to the Government. 

Senator Ture. For the sake of the record, what is the experience 
as to what percent have left their jobs? 

Mr. Mers. Well, our experience has been—I will bring in one more 
point here that I wanted to make—that in 1948 we had a 10 percent 
withholding arrangement with the Mexican on all of his wages, and 
our individual growers reported the payrolls and the 10 percent with- 
holding to our association office each week on these men. At the end 
of his employment we took the man a check for his total 10 percent, 
took it to the Immigration Service, and the Immigration Service 
endorsed the check, the man cashed it and got his money, and he went 
home. Under that arrangement we had 6,500 men, and of the whole 
whole 6,500 our loss was only 6 men. 

Senator Munpt. What was the objection to that? 

Mt. Mers. The Mexican does not want it. 

Senator Munpr. The Mexican or the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Mers. The Government. 

The next year we were not allowed to take any withholding what- 
ever, and our association on 5,500 men that year lost at the last report 
we had four-hundred-and-fifty-and-some-odd men that skipped, that 
the bond is subject to cancellation on, and as yet the Immigration 
Service has not called a deadline when they are going to cancel the 
bond. But we are subject to that. 

In this year’s operations we have another five-hundred-odd men 
that have skipped that are subject to cancellation. 

Senator Munor. What I am disturbed about, Mr. Chairman, is 
how big a contingent liability is the Federal Government assuming 
that we have to pay to recapture now that 500 men from one country? 

Mr. Mers. A thousand in 2 years. 

Senator Munpr. That is one county and it operates in many 
States. It can be a pretty heavy drain on the Federal Treasury, 
I would think. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, it could be, Senator. I believe it can be 
minimized a lot. 

Senator Munpr. Did they object pretty strenuously on that with- 
holding business? 

The Crarrman. In Mexico they wanted a bond to guarantee the 
return of their nationals, and the only way we could satisfy them was 
to propose that the Federal Government would be responsible, but, 
in turn, the Federal Government would hold the employers here for 
certain expenses assumed by us. The only expense, as I pointed out 
a while ago, that the Federal Government will assume and that will 
not be paid by the employer is the expense of recapture after he leaves 
the farm. 

Mr. Barrp. May I add something to the problem in the Senator’s 
mind? 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to comment? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 
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The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Barrp. The records show 95 percent of the Mexicans, after 
leaving his place and my place, roam around and get employment 
other places, and 95 percent of them go back to Mexico to their 
families at no expense to the Government at all. It is only a small 
part ever apprehended by the Immigration Service and returned at 
the expense of Immigration. Most of those expenses are administra- 
tive expenses. They have the people in the field anyway, and the 
contingent liability there is not going to be nearly as great as you 
are apprehensive of, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. Those particular Mexicans then go home without 
any expense either to the Government or to the farmer? 

Mr. Barrp. Ultimately. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Senator Ture. They just get lonesome. 

Mr. Mets. They just get lonesome. 

The CuarrmMan. They just run away. They might go to Detroit 
or go to the beautiful city of San Francisco, and after visiting there 
and finding they cannot get along, they go back to Mexico without 
any cost to the Federal Government or, as you pointed out, to the 
employer. 

Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mets. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. A while ago I made a statement for the record as 
to what was my impression of payment to workers in Mexico. In 
Mexico City, as I recall, the average unskilled worker there received 
about 7 to 8 pesos, but, generally speaking, and I was given this 
information by Mr. William H. Talbert, who is manager of the Ven- 
tura County Citrus Growers Committee of San Paula, Calif., the 
average agricultural laborer is paid from 1 and 1% to 3 pesos, which 
in our Own money means 18 to 36 cents per day. The average 
unskilled worker working around a municipality on contract jobs gets 
from 4 to 5 pesos, or from 48 to 60 cents in our money. I thought 
I would correct the record to that extent. 

Senator Munpr. May I ask the chairman a question? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I wonder what you or what the farmers involved 
in this would think about an amendment to the bill which would work 
out a system for having the Federal Government assess each farmer, 
for the skips who disappear, the average cost of return to Mexico 
which they would have to pay if they did not skip, so the Government 
would not have this new contingent liability which is set up in this 
bill. I do not think we should create a situation where it becomes 
profitable to the farmer to encourage the Mexican to skip off from 
his place and disappear on his own. 

The CHarRMAN. Senator, under the bill, the Government instead of 
getting half can get the whole of it. Why compromise on half? 
Under this bill, if there is a skip, the employer would be responsible 
for the cost of returning that worker from the farm back to Mexico. 

Senator Munptr. Whom does he pay that to? 

The CuarrMan. He pays that to the Government. 

Senator Munpt. He pays that to the Government? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; he is responsible for that. 
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Senator Munpr. Even though the man has skipped out and gone 
back on his own? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. Of course, if the man is not found 
in this country and goes back to Mexico, there would be no cost to 
anybody. 

Senator Munpr. That is the point I am making: There is a cost 
because we have got to ascertain he has gone back. We have to find 
out where the ‘‘skippee’’ has gone. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sometimes you never will find out, Senator. In 
other words, we cannot go into Mexico to find out. We have got to 
restrict our search to our own country. 

As was pointed out, this work is done in the regular course of 
employment of these immigration people. The only additional expense 
to which our Government would be put would be the expense of trans- 
portation and sustenance of maintaining his livelihood until he gets 
back to Mexico. 

Senator Taye. But would not there be a record that the immigra- 
tion authorities in the United States could check as to when the 
Mexican went back across the border? 

The CuarrmMan. No, sir; they cross the river at night. 

Senator Ture. That would be the only question. But those you 
import from. the interior part of Mexico may not be as familiar with 
the habit of swimming the river as the one residing at the border 
would be. 

The CuarrMan. Well, they learn quickly, Senator. 

Senator Toye. I am just thinking from a stantpoint of how our 
Immigration could check with the border officials and find out whether 
the man actually crossed the border, and if he did your record would 
be closed. If he swam, that would be an incident. A Mexican would 
not often swim the river if he had been in here with his clothing, and 
so forth. 

The CHarrRMAN. Senator, to point out to you the difficulties that 
the Mexican Government has even to locate them in their own 
country, for instance, as was said a while ago, there were quite a few 
Mexicans who had run away who had a certain amount coming to 
them from the employer from this 10 percent you heard about. The 
money that was not paid over to these employees was sent to the 
Mexican Government, and the Mexican Government made every 
effort to locate those people within their own borders and cannot up 
to this time do it. When the Mexican Government itself fails to locate 
the people in their own country, why, we should not attempt it 
ourselves. 

Senator Munprt. It seems to me, though, we set up an inducement 
in this bill to the farmer who employs them to induce them to skip by 
cutting down on their ration, decreasing the housing conditions, 
because if he can get them to skip he does not have to pay the cost 
of return, and otherwise he does. 

The CrarrMANn. Senator, you are wrong there, because if he is 
apprehended in this country, the farmer would have to pay. 

Senator Munpr. That is right, if he is apprehended, but if he is not 
apprehended, he does not have to pay. 

The Cuarmman. If he returns to Mexico, the Federal Government 
is put to no extra expense. 
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Senator Munpr. It is still put to the extra expense of determining 
whether he has gone back. 

The CuHarrMan. All of that is done in the regular course of the work 
of these immigration officials. In other words, they do not make any 
special chase around the country for them, they just look for them and 
others at the same time. So that whether the Immigration Service 
looked for one or two or three or four, they do not usually obtain more 
pay. But if there is apprehension of the Mexican within our border, 
then the Government collects from the farmer that amount which the 
farmer would have paid had the worker fulfilled his contract with the 
farmer. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Mason present? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Will you step forward please, sir? 

Will you give us your name in full for the record and identify 
yourself. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mason. My name is Walter J. Mason, legislative representative 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I prepared a brief statement here which I would 
appreciate the opportunity to read into the record, and then answer 
any questions that you may have concerning it. 

The CHarrRMAN. You may proceed in your own way, sir. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity being 
afforded me to present the views of the American Federation of Labor, 
on the importation of foreign farm labor, as provided for in S. 949, 
S. 984, and S. 1106. 

Before discussing these bills, I would like to point out that the 
importation of foreign farm labor represents a dangerous trend which 
has been taking place in recent years toward the subsidization of large 
farm operators at the expense of American farm workers who have 
traditionally been the most neglected group in our population. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mason, might I interrupt you a minute. As 
I recall, there was someone representing the American Federation 
of Labor yesterday. 

Mr. Mason. I believe Mr. Mitchell testified yesterday. He repre- 
sents the National Farm Labor Union, which is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, that is the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Mason. I represent the national office of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The CHarrman. Have you anything in your statement different 
to what has been given by Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mason. I do not have a copy of his statement, but I do not 
think our statement is anywhere in line with his. It is entirely 
different. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. I did not want to put any 
duplication of views by the same organization in and thereby make 
this record too large. 

Proceed, sir. 
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Mr. Mason. This attitude of refusing to do anything to improve the 
welfare of our hundreds of thousands of farm workers and their 
families has been evident in the fact that this group has been excluded 
from virtually all social legislation. They have been specifically 
exempt from coverage under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, social security legislation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and most other types of social welfare measures. 
Their level of living would be still further reduced by the enactment 
of any legislation which would continue the importation of low-paid 
foreign farm labor. 

The American Federation of Labor strongly believes that the need 
for the importation of foreign farm labor is over-emphasized at the 
present time. The reason that is given for the need for such labor 
is an alleged shortage of domestic farm labor, and that, therefore, it is 
necessary to import labor from Mexico and other places in the Western 
Hemisphere. The fact is, however, that this cannot be justified. 

In 1950 there was a similar call for foreign labor, despite the fact 
that there was unemployment in agriculture in the peak period of 
agricultural employment. In July, August, and September of last 
year, the Bureau of the Census indicated that agricultural unemploy- 
ment in the United States was 78,000, 76,000, and 83,000, respectively. 
The workers may not have been in the right place at the right time, 
but it is more logical to transport workers from one part of our country 
to another, than to transport workers into our country from foreign 
countries; furthermore, there is a tremendous reservoir of agircultural 
labor that has not been tapped. At the present time there are 
approximately 162,000 agricultural workers in Puerto Rico unem- 
ployed and there are 194,000 partially employed, working less than 
30 hours per week. Likewise, there are an additional 3,000 agricul- 
tural workers unemployed in Hawaii as well as a number in the Virgin 
Islands. 

The CHatrMan. Do you realize that this bill provides for their 
employment? 

Mr. Mason. I do, Mr. Chairman. However, I think that all of 
our domestic farm labor, including Puerto Rico and Hawaii, should be 
fully utilized before the importation of any foreign labor. 

The Cuatrman. I think the bill so provides. 

Mr. Mason. I would like to discuss that later on. I think with 
some minor changes in S. 984 that it would take care of our problem 
in that respect. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Mason. The American Federation of Labor is not opposed to 
the importation of limited numbers of foreign workers if and when 
there is a proven need for such labor importation. However, if there 
is a genuine need for agricultural labor, the Puerto Rican, Hawaiian 
and domestic labor market should be fully utilized before importing 
foreign labor. This would have several advantages: Provide the 
needed labor for agricultural work, provide employment for the 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens that are now unemployed, 
and help alleviate Puerto Rico’s most serious economic problem. 

S. 949, S. 984, and S. 1106 provide for the importation of foreign 
agricultural labor, however, they differ as to the definition of “‘agricul- 
tural labor,” and in many other respects. 
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Definition of ‘“‘agricultural labor’: 

S. 949 provides for only that labor necessary for normal operation 
of farms. 

S. 984 includes, in addition to farm labor, labor for packing, canning, 
freezing, cotton ginning, drying, and other processing. 

S. 1106 defines agricultural labor as found in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended; however, the bill provides that the 
Secretary of Labor may recruit foreign labor for the canning, freezing, 
and packing industries. 

We are strenuously opposed to the definition of “agricultural labor’ 
that is found in S. 984 and S. 1106, because it includes canning, freez- 
ing, and packing industries. To bring in any workers for these indus- 
tries will seriously disturb the employment balance of thousands of 
persons employed in these industries and tend to undercut their wages 
and hence the standard of living of a large segment of our economy. 

The CuatrMan. How can you say chat when the bill provides that 
the imported labor shall receive the prevailing wage that is paid to 
domestic labor? 

Mr. Mason. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the 
American Federation of Labor represents about 150,000 workers in 
the canning and packing industries, and we have minimum rates of 
$1.10 in Oregon to $1.20 an hour in the State of California. 

Now we do not believe that you should bring in foreign workers 
from Mexico or any other country in the Western Hemisphere at 
rates of $1.10 and $1.20 an hour minimum when we have workers 
here in this country who are working in industries that receive a lesser 
rate. 

The CuarrMan. Where are they located? 

Mr. Mason. They should be given the opportunity to get a job 
in a cannery if it is going to increase their wage. 

The CuarrMAN. You mean if a person who is employed in a cannery 
in Florida gets but 75 cents an hour, and he is unemployed, you ought 
to take him to Oregon where he can get $1.10? 

Mr. Mason. No; I do not say that. 

The CuarrMan. I cannot interpret it any other way. 

Mr. Mason. I am sure if they received 75 cents in Florida that is 
not the minimum rate that is paid in the State of Florida, and there 
are workers making a lot less than 75 cents who would like to move 
up to those vacancies in the canneries. 

The Cuarrman. The point I am trying to state to you is that if a 
worker in Florida gets 75 cents, a worker in Oregon gets $1.10 for the 
same work, and if there is a shortage of those workers and labor is 
imported, the imported labor must get the same as these domestic 
workers. 

Mr. Mason. I am not talking about importing labor to work in 
these canneries. That is what we are opposed to. I think domestic 
farm labor itself makes a lot less than workers in canneries and should 
be given first opportunity to move up into the canneries. Why 
should you——— 

The CuatrmMan. Why should you force them to do it? 

Mr. Mason. Why should we import foreign labor in there at rates 
a lot higher than our domestic farm labor is receiving? 

The CHatRMAN. You know it is not everybody that likes to work 
in a cannery, in canning work. Some people like to work in the 
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fields. Others like sewer work. Others like something else. You 
certainly do not want to write in this bill—— 

Mr. Mason. You will find 75 percent of the workers in the can- 
neries are women, and in areas where you may have a shortage of 
labor, the wives in those areas are very happy to accept those os 

The Cuarrman. Under the bill, as I understand it, before any 
imported labor can come in, the local farmer or the local canner, the 
management of the cannery, must obtain or exhaust the source of 
labor in his locality. 

Mr. Mason. Do you know of any need for cannery workers at the 
present time? 

The CuarrMan. I do not. If there is no need, we will not import 
them. 

Mr. Mason. Certainly if it is going to be a blanket order to import 
foreign workers in any industry, you are certainly going to weaken 
the bargaining power of 150,000 workers which we represent. 

The CuHarrmMan. There is no blanket order at all, sir. The only 
way in which they can be imported is if there is a shortage, and they 
are imported only at such time as is necessary to save acrop. That 
is all. 

Mr. Mason. Well, if you are only concerned about those canneries 
that are considered within the area of production, which, I believe, 
is about 20 to 30 percent of the cannery industries, close to the farms, 
then I think your bill goes a whole lot further than that. If you are 
only concerned that they may be in need at some time in small can- 
neries within the area of production, which is defined under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and are exempted under the Fair Labor 
Standafds Act 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Mason, I believe you are 
just confining the discussion to canneries. 

The CuarrMan. That is the point I was going to make. 

Senator Taye. The need for labor goes much further than just the 
season of canning of the product, whether it be beans or peas or 
sweet corn. The work requires—and I am sure that you will agree 
with me that a woman cannot do this type of work—the workers to 
go out there, thin sugar beets, and to top them, prepare them to be 
loaded, and to pick potatoes, and to pick apples, and numerous other 
types of harvest. 

Now I am familiar with canning. It was only back in 1944 when 
we had an emergency, which we are now bordering on again because 
of the war industries and the men called to military service, that they 
even recruited high-school girls, and they did their utmost to recruit 
such a number that could go and sit at the belts and hand pick the 
foreign matter that would be on the belt with the sweet corn or the 
peas and so forth. 

Now what we are thinking about in this legislation is to supple- 
ment all local help when there is not sufficient local help to meet the 
need in order to preserve or to bring about a production of the food 
crops, that we then would supplement the local help with this 
imported help. 

I am like you, and I think it is commendable on your part that you 
fight for the American people, because they should be given every 
opportunity to earn the maximum. But if the time comes that a 
harvest is on and the workers are not there, the harvest is lost or 
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greatly damaged, and if that comes about, your people, the con- 
sumer, will suffer as well as the whole economy of this Nation. 

I think that Senator Ellender, the chairman, has nothing in mind 
except to make certain that we have the workers here that will sup- 
plement our local workers to take care of the crop or to bring about 
the maximum of production. At least that is my conviction. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, that is exactly my conception of the 
whole thing. I would not want one to come in if you can find local 
labor—not one. 

Senator Taye. I was Governor of my State for 4 years, and many 
and many a time did I go on the radio or go into group meetings and 
ask the housewives to join in order that we could harvest the crops 
that were standing there ready and were deteriorating by the hour. 
And I have known busloads of school girls and young boys that were 
transported to the centers for not only topping of what we call our 
seed-corn crops, but also to help in the canneries to take care of the 
peas and the sweet corn. And I personally would not be a party to 
recommending legislation by this committee that would in any sense 
injure the person here in the United States that is seeking employment. 
That would be the wrong thing. But if we cannot find enough, then 
we must enact legislation that will make it possible to import from 
offshore or out of the continental United States the necessary workers 
to come in here and harvest that crop, because that is the only way 
you are going to overcome permanently this inflationary spira!—to 
have an ample supply so that the supply itself will keep the black 
market from coming into being. 

Your efforts here are most laudable and commendable, but we must 
not lose sight of the fact if we have not enough people to do the job, 
we have got to make sure we bring those people in here. 

Mr. Mason. I want to say here, Senator Thye, that I am firmly 
convinced that Senator Ellender and also all the members of the 
committee are sincere in trying to meet this problem. 

Senator Ture. Surely. 

Mr. Mason. And I stated before that we are not opposed to the 
importation of foreign farm labor if they are needed. However, first 
we want to be assured that our domestic farm labor is fully utilized 
here within the States, and also in Puerto Rico and Hawaii where the 

eople are American citizens, and we think American citizens should 
be given preference before we bring in foreign workers. 

Senator Ture. There might be a question, Mr. Mason, on that. 
If you were going to transport people by boat or air clear from the 
island of Hawaii here for a matter of 5 to 6 months, you might find 
an expense there so great that the producer would say, “I could not 
afford to suffer this expense. I might better curtail my crop and hold 
within what I[ think I can find the local help to do.””. And you might 
immediately have a drastic reduction in the over-all production, which 
would be very expensive to the consumer and very expensive to the 
economy. That might be the only question that we may have to 
examine in connection with importing them from the island of Hawaii. 
But your idea is in general excellent, and I do not think any one of us 
are quarreling with you. It might be an economic factor there. 

Mr. Mason. Well, in Hawaii they do not have too much unem- 
ployment. But I have been in Puerto Rico now on two different 
occasions within the last 2 years. I was there last November and 
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October. And I think that our Government has a responsibility there. 
Congress passed legislation here for a point 4 program, and I want to 
say we have a point 4 program to do here at home, and the first place 
it should be done is in the island of Puerto Rico. 

Now at the present time there are 164,000 workers unemployed 
and there were another close to 200,000 only partially employed. 
Now I do not know that is the way to meet this problem, but I can 
see an opportunity here where we could help the economy of Puerto 
Rico and at the same time take care of our problem here to provide 
sufficient farm labor to harvest our crops. At the same time we 
would be doing our duty and obligation that we have to the citizens 
of this country. 

Senator Toye. Of that number that you referred to in Puerto Rico, 
if you were to specifically try to classify that type of a worker as to 
what he would be willing or she would be willing to do, you might 
find that they were unemployed, but if you asked them to go out and 
thin sugar beets, top sugar beets, pick potatoes or pick apples, they 
might say, “No; I am not accustomed to that type of work and I 
wouldn’t take the job even if the pay was excellent.”’ 

You might find that, because I have seen it from time to time; they 
would go out and try to recruit and you could not get a person to do 
some of that work because of the unpleasantness of stooping all day 
long, and, therefore, they would just reject it and say, “I don’t want 
the job.” ‘That is one of the things you are faced with. 

The same thing is true in harvesting the sweet corn. No woman’s 
wrists can stand to twist or break the shank of a green ear of corn all 
day long and throw it up in the truck. A woman’s wrists and hands 
could not stand it. And therein you are faced with a job. You 
have got to get a worker like the Mexican or the Jamaican that will 
do that work—or to pitch the green vines into the vinery. Those 
are factors that do not stand out in black and white when you make 
a statement. It looks good while you make the statement, but when 
you examine it, it just will not stand the examination of the facts. 

Mr. Mason. In Puerto Rico we have always had an agricultural 
economy, and practically every worker in Puerto Rico today, that is 
all they can do—work on the farm. 

The CHarrman. But, Mr. Mason, that is more or less in sugarcane 
fields, and they are employed in Florida, and they are employed in 
my State, they are employed in very few endeavors except sugarcane. 
Some of them go to cotton. But, as Senator Thye has pointed out, 
you cannot go there and just say, “Now you have 100,000 people 
here in Puerto Rico that are out of a job.” I am sure that 50 percent 
of them would not want to do corn picking, as he says, or cotton 
picking, they just are not accustomed to it. 

Mr. Mason. All we are asking here, Senator Ellender, is that these 
jobs be made available to them. If they do not want to accept the 
jobs, there is nothing we can do about it. I think an effort should be 
made to recruit as many as possible. 

The CuHarrmMan. I am sure it will be done because that is my 
intention—— 

Mr. Mason. Not unless it is spelled out in the bill, it will not be 
done. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the way some people are asking that 
it be done is by establishing a lot of camps throughout the country, 
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have employment services here and there, which would cost the 
Government millions of dollars, and I do not believe we can afford 
to go into that kind of expenditure. 

Mr. Mason. It is going to cost us money to go into Mexico and 
recruit workers from Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. Very little. The employers are paying most of 
this. 

Mr. Mason, And I want the employers to pay most of it. 

The CuarrMan. They are. 

Mr. Mason. And I favor your position in the bill in that respect. 

I think we have an employment office in Puerto Rico today and 
the workers can.be recruited there maybe a lot easier than they can 
in Mexico because you already have the office set up. 

The CuarrMan. I hope that every effort is made by those in charge 
of this legislation to get all they can from the Hawaiian Islands and 
Puerto Rico before they to go Mexico. 

Mr. Mason. And the labor here within the States. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. That is done. As you heard some of 
the witnesses say, they canvass their locality before they ask for a 
foreign worker, and it is only when they are short, when they cannot 

yssibly obtain workers from the local pool, they ask for imported 
abor. 

Mr. Mason. I understand that, Senator Ellender. However, they 
may not be at the time and place, but there are in different sections 
of the country many thousands of unemployed, as I mentioned, here, 
in the peak season. 

The Cuarrman. You would be surprised at the number of unem- 

loyed Americans today who do not want to do any kind of stoop 

ioe that is, pick cotton and go and husk corn and thin beets, and 
cut sugarcane. I have some in my own locality that would never 
try it, would never do it. They would rather starve, maybe, than 
to go cul sugarcane. 

Mr. Mason. I think that during September, October, and Novem- 
ber we had approximately 80,000 migrant farm workers that were 
unemployed. That is the cotton picking season. 

The CHarrMan. Who is that? 

Mr. Mason. Migrant workers, farm workers, unemployed in 
different sections of the country. Now instead of bringing them in 
from Mexico, could we not recruit them here in the States? 

The CuarrMan. Surely, and all they need to do is to go where the 
work is. That is the way they do, is it not? Migrant means to go 
from one place to another, and they usually travel in cars. 

Mr. Mason. Their wages are so low it is difficult at times for them 
to put enough money aside to pay transportation from one point to 
another. Now I think that they should pay their own transportation 
and pay for their own facilities and all, and I don’t think we should 
subsidize them to that extent. However, | do believe that they should 
be given a decent wage so that they can save enough money to go 
from point to point, and right now they are not receiving that. 

If the employer enters into a contract with Mexico for Mexican 
labor and agrees to pay his transportation from one point to another, 
why could not he do the same for our domestic farm labor and pay 
his transportation from wherever he is located to the place of employ- 
ment? 
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The CuarrMan. There is nothing to stop him from doing it if he 
wants to. 

Mr. Mason. They have been doing that. 

The Cuarrman. There is nothing to stop them. 

Mr. Mason. There is nothing to stop them. All I ask is they put 
something in the bill that the Secretary of Labor will be authorized 
to provide for the recruitment of domestic farm labor, including Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, and if necessary foreign farm labor from countries in 
the Western Hemisphere, but give the preference and priority to our 
domestic farm labor and Puerto Ricans and Hawaiians. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me say to you, Mr. Mason, if the condition 
that we are now living under should deteriorate further, it may be 
necessary to do the things you say there, not only for the farmers but 
also for industrial workers. 

Now what I would like to do is to treat that problem on its own, 
that is, have a bill, if necessary, to deal with domestic labor only and 
let us keep it separate from the foreign labor, foreign agricultural labor 
bill, because that is all this is. 

Mr. Mason. I do not think we should discourage domestic farm 
labor away from the farms. I think we should try to encourage them 
to remain on the farms. I think we should make the approach in a 
different way. 

The CuarrmMan. How would you do that—by paying bigger wages? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. If you were to pay to the farm laborers the same 
wage as an industrial laborer gets, God knows how much you would 
pay for your beans, your peas, your bread and everything else. 

Mr. Mason. I think the answer to that is mechanization, and I 
think we are coming to that. But in the meantime the farmer right 
now and under your bill will have an additional cost; in fact, foreign 
farm labor is going to be costly to them. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mason, have we not in this discussion about 
covered the contents of your statement? 

Mr. Mason. No, we have not. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed with your statement then, and let’s drop 
the argument for the moment. 

Mr. Mason. There is no argument, Senator Ellender. 

The CuarrmMan. There is not? 

Mr. Mason. I am just trying to advance some of our ideas. I 
realize you are sincere in trying to meet this problem, and we are just 
as sincere as you are. 

The Cuarrman. I grant you that, sir. I do not have any doubt 
about it. 

Mr. Mason. It is further pointed out that there is no manpower 
shortage in these industries at the present time, and in view of the 
fact that employment in these industries are predominantly women, 
if the need should arise, jobs could be filled by wives in the areas 
affected. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, are strongly opposed 
to the broad definition of “‘agricultural labor’’ because it includes the 
canning and packing industries, in which they represent approxi- 
mately 150,000 workers. Blanket authority to import foreign 
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workers for employment in these industries would seriously weaken 
the bargaining power of thousands of workers now under contract. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Mason, may I interrupt there. I am sure that 
you are confused on that point. You talk about canning and the 
packers and teamsters and so forth. I am confident that the bill 
covers the workers that go out here and pick cotton, and your state- 
ment just covered packing and canning. 

Mr. Mason. You see you include that in your definition. 

Senator Ture. I will grant you that, but you must not try to shade 
this question of what type of a worker you are going to get. You are 
trying to get a worker in who will hoe in the field all day. 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Senator Ture. One who willstand there with a big knife and cut the 
tops off the sugarbeets, or strip the sugarcane or something like that. 
That is the type of work. That is not canning. 

Mr. Mason. I agree with you. 

Senator Ture. | could not let your statement go through as if the 
legislation proposed to import the workers that would compete with 
the man in the packing company or the man in the cannery. 

Mr. Mason. That is what the definition says. 

Senator Ture. I just wanted to raise that one point in reference to 
your statement there, and I do not wish to take up any more of your 
time, but you proceed with your statement because the bell for the 
reconvening of the session has already sounded, and we are going to 
have to go over there. 

Mr. Mason. What I am speaking on is the definition, and I am 
suggesting that you change this provision of S. 984 to confine it to the 
same operations that you just mentioned. It goes a lot farther than 
that. I say that even if you confine it to the definition of agricultural 
labor that is found under the Fair Labor Standards Act, as amended, 
you would still cover the canners I think Senator Ellender is concerned 
about, and those are the small canneries within the area of production 
which are exempted under the Fair Labor Standards Act. And 
then any labor that you brought in would not be covered under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and be required to pay your 75 cents 
minimum. Under this bill you would bring in groups that would be 
covered under the Fair Labor Standards Act—a certain group would 
and a certain group would not, and I think it would be confusing to 
administer. So you could confine it to the canneries I think you have 
reference to, the small canneries in and around the farm, and you could 
do that by just changing your definition. 

The CHarrMAN. You mean those defined under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act? 

Mr. Mason. Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and it would 
include the canneries I believe you have in mind. 

Authorization for recruitment: S. 949 provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Farm Labor Board composed of representatives 
of employers, agricultural workers, and the general public. Such 
board would be authorized to conduct public hearings and to make 
determinations as to the need for importation of labor in a crop 
area, whether from domestic or foreign sources. It also authorizes the 
board to determine prevailing wage rates of such workers who are 
recruited and transported at Government expense. 
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S. 984 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to recruit foreign labor 
if the Director of the State Employment Security finds no available 
labor, and that the imported labor does not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of domestic labor. It does not require the 
recruitment of domestic labor within the United States before the 
importation of foreign labor. 

5. 1106 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to recruit domestic farm 
labor within the several States and foreign farm labor if he deter- 
mines the need for farm labor in such areas. Such imported labor, 
however, must not adversely affect the wages and working conditions 
of domestic farm labor in such areas. 

We favor the principle provided for in S. 949 because it enables 
the parties directly concerned to participate in the program. It 
gives assurance that the need for foreign labor is determined on an 
impartial basis. 

We could go further than that, and even if the committee did not 
see fit to set up this Federal Farm Labor Board, that the Secretary be 
authorized to conduct hearings within the areas where this farm labor 
is needed. Then I think that would put the community on notice 
that you are going to need so much labor in that area. The farmer 
would come in and he would make his wage offer. Everyone would 
know what the wage offer was. Then, if there were no available labor, 
the community would know then that foreign labor was going to be 
brought in. 

I think that is pretty sound, and I think it would eliminate a lot of 
statements that are made, or alleged statements, I should say rather, 
that the wage that was offered domestic labor was not the prevailing 
wage, and bringing in foreign labor when they had sufficient domestic 
farm labor in the area, and so on. I do not see anything wrong with 
it. The Secretary of Labor can do that under the bill, but 1 would 
much rather have it spelled out in the bill,-that he be authorized to 
conduct those hearings before he makes his determination. 

Senator Tuyz. I am sure you know every State has an employment 
office and a District or branch office, and in those respective States you 
have the PMA offices, and they have township representatives, and 
that those county committees will meet along with the National or 
with the chairman of the State PMA committee, and that you have an 
organization that goes down to the township and to the community 
level, and when they met—and I know they are meeting and will 
meet—they make an appraisal of what the available manpower in 
that State is by township level, and they have a fair and a general 
idea, and that the producer and the man speaking for the producers’ 
group will sit down with those PMA county committees and the 
county agent, which are all Federal agencies, and they determine 
about what the manpower needs will be. And then they determine 
about what must be imported. And they are right there. They are 
all Federal agencies. 

Mr. Mason. But the farm laborer, the worker himself, does not 
have an opportunity to participate in any of these hearings. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed, Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. S. 984 and S. 1106 does not have adequate safeguards 
to protect the interests of domestic farm labor. There is a possibility 
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under both bills for bringing in foreign workers to undercut the wages 
asked for by domestic workers. The proviso that ‘sufficient domestic 
workers who are able, willing, and qualified, are not available” could 
mean that an employer has offered foreign labor a rate less than the 
prevailing wage in the domestic labor market, and therefore, has not 
been able to recruit domestic labor. It would be necessary to say that 
the employer must give the foreign worker a wage equal to the prevail- 
ing wage rate and A that the prevailing wage rate be high enough to 
compete with other producers seeking labor on the domestic market. 

Another proviso that is too limited is the proviso that, “the em- 
ployment of such foreign workers will not adversely affect the wages 
and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers” for foreign 
workers may not actually affect the wages and working conditions of 
the domestic labor, but an unlimited pool of foreign workers may 
prevent the domestic laborers from increasing their wages and better- 
ing their working conditions at a time when the cost of living is steadily 
getting higher. 

Place of recruitment: S. 949—Recruitment preference will go to 
domestic labor—however no specific provision is made to give prefer- 
ence to labor in Puerto Rico and Hawaii—second preference goes to 
foreign labor from countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

S. 984 makes no provision for the recruitment of domestic labor, 
but provides for foreign labor, Hawaiian, and Puerto Rican labor on 
equal terms. 

S. 1106 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to provide for the recruit- 
ment of domestic labor, including Puerto Rican and Hawaiian. 

As stated before, the American Federation of Labor is firm in its 
conviction that domestic, Puerto Rican, and Hawaiian labor should be 
fully utilized before bringing in any foreign labor. Proper safeguards 
are necessary in all three bills, to insure the protection of American 
workers. 

Provisions for workers—cost: 

S. 949 provides for the workers: training, transportation, health and 
medical care, burial services, housing facilities, and child-care centers 
for domestic and foreign labor. These provisions also apply to workers’ 
families. 

The entire cost of the program is borne by the United States 
Government. 

S. 984 provides for transportation from recruitment centers outside 
the country to reception centers within the country and return. It 
provides for subsistence, emergency medical care, and burial expenses 
while in transit or while in the reception center. 

The cost not exceeding $20 shall be borne by the employer. In 
addition, the employer is required to carry out the terms of such con- 
tracts relating to the payment of wages or the furnishing of transporta- 
tion. The United States Government will pay any additional costs. 

S. 1106 provides for transportation for domestic and foreign labor, 
including families of domestic labor, from place of recruitment to 
place of employment and return. In addition, it provides for sub- 
sistence, medical care from time of recruitment to return to place of 
recruitment for foreign workers, and subsistence and medical care for 
domestic workers while in reception centers or in transit. The cost 
will be borne by the United States Government. 
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S. 984 does not extend the same benefits and privileges to domestic 
labor as it does to foreign farm labor; hence it discriminates against 
domestic labor in favor of foreign labor. 

S. 949 and S. 1106 makes available to domestic workers practically 
the same benefits that are extended to foreign workers under their 
proposed program. However, the cost of such programs would be 
paid by the United States Government. 

Because of the heavy burden of taxes already placed upon the 
American people, we feal that the employers who benefit through this 
program hela be required to pay a fair share of its cost. However, 
any benefits extended to foreign workers should be available to domes- 
tic workers. 

Workers’ protection: S. 949 provides that the employer must agree 
to (1) pay prevailing wage rate set by National Farm Labor Board; 
(2) pay in legal tender at end of week; (3) provide work for at least 
75 percent of workdays; (4) housing, subsistence, transportation, or 
other services furnished workers, must conform to standards set by 
Secretary of Labor; (5) comply with all Federal, State, and local 
workmen’s compensation laws if permitted, insure workers against 
occupational accidents and disease if coverage by compensation laws 
unobtainable and pay all expenses for hospital, medicine and medical 
attention in cases of occupational accidents or disease as well as a 
stipulated amount for loss of life, sight, limbs, et cetera. 

We believe that such protection for agricultural workers is long 
overdue, and support the principle of the provision in S. 949. 

S. 984: No penalty bond shall be required, which imposes liability 
upon any person for failure of any worker to depart from the United 
States at termination of employment. 

We are opposed to this measure as it might tend to cause serious 
violations of our immigration law. 

We would welcome an additional provision in this legislation that 
would make employers liable to fine for hiring aliens that have come 
into this country unlawfully. Illegal immigration is a constant menace 
to our working conditions and institutions, as well as a flagrant viola- 
tion of our laws. 

For these reasons, the American Federation of Labor strongly 
opposes the importation of foreign farm labor without proper safe- 
guards to protect the interests of domestic farm labor. Our organ- 
ization is willing to do whatever it can to meet the requirements for 
farm labor in order to provide the agricultural products needed in 
this country and the rest of the world. However, we urge that a real 
effort be made to recruit American workers wherever they are needed, 
under decent working conditions, and at adequate wages, before any 
attempt is made to bring in foreign farm labor. Unless the above 
modifications are made, the inevitable result of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be to depress still further the wages and working conditions 
of American farm labor, a group which is worse off economically than 
any other in our population. 

The Cuarrman. Have you anything else to add, Mr. Mason? 

Mr. Mason. No. I could talk all day on this. 

The CHarrMan. I know that. 

Mr. Mason. But I realize you are busy and I hope you will give 
some of our proposals your eonsideration. 

The CuHarrMan. We shall, sir. I can assure you. 
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Mr. Mason. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. LaTourette. 

Mr. LaTovrerre. Gentlemen, I think I can be very short and, 
I hope, sweet. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. LA TOURETTE, GENERAL MANAGER, 
GARDEN STATE SERVICE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Mr. LaTovrertre. My name is William LaTourette. I am general 
manager of the Garden State Service Cooperative Association, Inc., 
at Trenton, N. J. 

Our association was organized to do the thing, sir, that your bill 
wants farmers to do, which is to procure its own labor at no cost to 
the Government. 

We have six member cooperatives who formed Garden State. 

My job is simply to make all the arrangements with the Puerto 
Rican government, to arrange contracts and transportation for these 
men to New Jersey to our member camps in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 

Now I want to commend the bill as it now stands. I like the idea 
of the farmers doing these jobs. 

I also wish to point out to Senator Thye that he is 100 percent 
correct in what he said recently about the availability of Puerto 
Ricans. I just returned from Puerto Rico. It is difficult to get the 
required numbers of Puerto Ricans that the former witness said 
were available. <A lot of them do not want to leave the islands. 

Our men come in mostly for a 6-month contract, and when the first 
frost hits in the fall, you never heard of so much sickness back in 
Puerto Rico in all your life. Everybody’s wife, sister, and brother 
is ill. 

I also wish to say that we are in complete agreement with the 
thinking of the eastern seaboard group and the cotton people. We 
will back up any of their suggestions. 

There is only one thing I wish to call your attention, to and that is 
in the bill on line 11, you include Puerto Rico. Now yesterday Mr. 
Howard Bond from your State requested that the British West 
Indian arrangements not be interfered with by this bill. I am 
somewhat concerned with the words ‘‘ Puerto Rico” inserted in lines 
11 and 12. There is going to be a subsidy involved. If you had a 
port of entry to Miami, Fla., which would be the nearest point from 
San Juan, and if you had a reception center there—and I want to 
say we have our own. The worker pays his way over. We finance 
his way, and then we deduct from his salary on a schedule approved 
by the Puerto Rican government. If you have a reception center in 
Miami, I can assure you that you are not going to be able to get men 
into Miami for less than $30. I checked that yesterday with some 
air carriers. That means that if you are reimbursed $20 by a producer, 
you will immediately have a $10 subsidy. Is that correct? 

The Cuarrman. If the cost is $30. 

You object to the payment of any transportation from Puerto Rico 
to a port in the United States? 
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Mr. LaTovurerre. For our own operation, and I can only speak 
for our own operation. 

The CuarrmMan. How is that handled now? 

Mr. LaTovurerrs. The way it is handled now is that the workers 
are recruited by the Department of Labor in Puerto Rico, really now 
the USES. From the time that we call for the men, in other words, 
when we request them, it is our responsibility to arrange air transpor- 
tation for these men to our reception centers in the afore-mentioned 
States. 

The CuarrMan. Do you pay for that? 

Mr. LaTovurerre. We finance that. 

The CuarrMan. What portion, if any, of the costs of transportation 
either way is paid for by the worker? 

Mr. LaTourerre. All of it. We finance it, and then it is deducted 
from the worker’s salary. The same way as the Jamaican deal. 

The Cuarrman. The Jamaican pays one way, as I understand, and 
the employer pays the other. 

Mr. LaTovurerre. That is right. 

The CHatrman. Is that the way you handle yours? 

Mr. LaTovurerre. No; and I will tell you why not. We finance— 
I would like to use the word “finance” as a distinction—because we 
arrange the transportation and pay the carrier, and then as the 
worker progresses in his work in the field, we make regular deductions 
against his transportation. 

The CHarrMAN. What guaranties do you assume in having the 
Puerto Ricans sent back? 

Mr. LaTovurerre. None. 

The CuHarrman. If they want to stay in the country, they can? 

Mr. LaTovrerrs. That is right. We do that because the Puerto 
Rican government itself has objected to any such guaranties. 

The CHarrMan. What percentage of those you import from Puerto 
Rico into this country remain here? 

Mr. LaTovretre. Ten percent. Some of them go to Florida. I 
believe right now there are about 400 or 500 in Florida. A few go to 
New York. But 90 percent of them go back to Puerto Rico because 
they are agricultural workers, and they will go back to the cane fields, 
pineapples, tobacco, and so forth. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else you wish to add? 

Mr. LaTourerre. I have nothing further to add. 

The CuarrmMan. Any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuy. No questions. 

The Caarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. LaTourerre. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Allright, Reverend Greene, we kept you for dessert, 
sir. Will you identify yourself for the record please and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF REVEREND SHIRLEY E. GREENE, AGRICULTURAL 
RELATIONS SECRETARY, COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, MEROM, IND. 


Reverend GreENB. My name is Shirley E. Greene and my address 
is Merom, Ind. I am appearing before your committee today to 
testify on behalf of the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches with respect to S. 949. My position with 
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the Council for Social Action is agricultural relations secretary. The 
council is composed of a board of 18 persons elected by the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian Churches which is the repre- 
sentative body of our 6,000 churches and 1,100,000 members. The 
Council for Social Action has been given the responsibility by the 
General Council of helping the individual churches make the Christian 
gospel more effective in society in the areas of international relations, 
race relations and economic affairs. I should like to make clear, at 
this point, that according to our form of government each individual 
church and each national board speaks only for itself. In my ca- 
pacity as a witness today I am, therefore, speaking only for the 
Council for Social Action. 

On June 21, 1950, the Council for Social Action adopted a basic 
policy statement on the general subject of seasonal agricultural labor. 
No specific pieces of legislation were before us at the time this state- 
men was formulated. It was designed to serve as a broad statement 
of policy against which we could measure and evaluate proposed legis- 
lation from time to time. It is on the basis of this established position 
that we are able to appear before you today in general support of 
5S. 949. 

Before quoting certain portions of our policy statement, I wish to 
stress the fact that it is the product of long and careful study both by 
the Agricultural Relations Committee of the Council for Social Action 
and by the council itself. Preliminary drafts of this statement were 
submitted for suggestions and criticisms to outstanding experts in 
seasonal labor problems as well as to our carefully chosen and broadly 
respresentative Agricultural Relations Committee. Among those 
who thus received the draft were representatives of farm employers, 
farm workers, public voluntary agencies and appropriate bureaus of 
the Government. The statement was closely correlated, also, with 
the Federal Interagency Report of 1947 on Migrant Labor. 

After this intensive preliminary work a revised statement was pro- 
posed and submitted to a 2-day study session composed of members 
of both the Agricultural Relations Committee and the Council for 
Social Action, its parent body. The statement from which I now 
wish to quote is the end product of this long and careful process, and 
represents the official view of the Council for Social Action. Althouth 
it covers somewhat more ground than S. 949, you will not a remark- 
able degree of concurrence between our views and the provisions of 
this bill. I am now quoting the statement of the council: 

It is conservatively estimated that there are at least a million Americans who 
“follow the crops.” There may be as many more who do not migrate long dis- 
tances, but whose principal source of livelihood is seasonal agricultural labor. 
These people are not, as is assumed by many, confined to the west coast States. 
They are a national phenomenon. Very few States in the Nation are without a 
quota of them. 

Naturally in so large and varied a company some will be found whose energy 
ability, and good fortune have produced a relative measure of economic security. 
From any generalization about them, individual exceptions can be taken. Never- 
theless, it can be plainly and truly asserted that as a whole, seasonal agricultural 
laborers, particularly migratory laborers, constitute one of America’s most dis- 
advantaged groups. By many economic, social, and political tests they are 
second-class citizens. 

Among the specific ills from which they commonly suffer are such economic 
factors as low wages, frequent idleness, high transportation costs between jobs, 
labor surpluses in many localities, competition from farm mechanization. From 
these economic factors flow many social ills; substandard housing, lack of sanitary 
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surroundings, high incidence of disease, inadequate medical facilities, inadequate 
educational opportunities, absence of wholesome recreational opportunity, lack 
of religious facilities and leadership, isolation from community contacts, partici- 
pation, and recognition. 

Because of their transiency and their poverty they are rarely included in farm 
organizations, rarely registered as voters, rarely reached by the churches, and 
usually unwelcome in the community except while needed as laborers. They are 
excluded from Federal social security and minimum-wage laws and in most States 
not covered by State workmen’s s compensation or child-labor laws. * 

A review of such considerations as these gives us serious concern both as data. 
eans and as Christians. The conditions of the seasonal agricultural worker is a 
tragic irony in the Nation which boasts of the highest level of economic living in 
the world. It undermines the position of our Nation which took the lead in 
supporting in the United Nations the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
which declared: 

“Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and 
favorable conditions of work and to protection against unemployment * * * 
to form and join trade-unions for the protection of his interests * * * toa 
standard of living adequate for the health and well-being of himself and his family, 
including food, clothing, housing, and medical care and necessary social services, 
and the right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age, or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control.” 

The Christian conscience is likewise outraged by the poverty and misery of this 
multitude of God’s children. We are forced to echo the cry of Isaiah, ‘‘Woe to 
them that join house to house, that lay field to field till there be no room and ye 
be made to dwell alone in the midst of the land.”’ We are bound to recall in this 
connection also the saying of Jesus of Nazareth: “I came that ye might have life 
and have it more abundantly.”’ The conditions of seasonal agricultural workers 
are to be identified with both of these high visions of our Christian faith. 

In order that justice and the more abundant life, both material and spiritual, 
may become actual in the lives and experience of seasonal agricultural workers, 
the Council for Social Action of the Congregational Churches affirms the following 
views and policies: 

* * * * * * * 

“2. It is recommended that all Federal and State departments and agencies 
which are in any way responsible for migrant workers or for those who employ 
them, immediately assemble and analyze all information possible regarding the 
composition of the migrant labor force, including the numbers and characteristics 
of the workers and their dependents, the irworking and living conditions, and the 
trends in industry and agriculture which affect the need for migratory labor. 

* * * * * . * 


“5. It is reeommended that such State and Federal legislation be enacted and 
such administrative action taken as is necessary to give the same protection to 
migrant workers as is available to other workers; and to establish minimum 
standards below which employment conditions, transportation, welfare, and 
educational facilities and practices shall not be allowed to fall. 

“Specifically, such actions should extend the benefits of the Social Security Act 
and the provisions of the minimum-wage law to cover agricultural labor, extend 
State workmen’s compensation laws to cover them, provide for continuation if 
federally sponsored labor camps, prevent the employment of school-age children 
during school hours by urging enforcement of Federal law forbidding it, remove 
State residence requirements for health, education, welfare, and recreational 
services, provide for the licensing and regulation of labor contractors, provide 
legal safety requirements governing transportation of workers. 

“6. It is recommended that programs of public recruitment and placement 
services for migrant workers and employers requiring their labor be strengthened, 
adequately staffed and financed, and sufficiently coordinated to determine the 
minimum need for migrant workers and to facilitate the movement of essential 
workers across State lines and from one industry to another. 

“7. Tt is recommended that all appropriate State and Federal agencies, as well 
as local community and Nation-wide groups, plan and carry through practical 
measures which will insure adequate housing, health, nutrition, welfare, and 
related services for migrants. 

* * * * * * * 

10. We urge that immigration laws regulating the flow of alien workers into 

this country be more vigorously enforced, and that adequate personnel and financ- 
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ing be made available for this purpose. We also urge that the legislation be 
enacted, if necessary, to prevent the use in the United States labor market of aliens 
who have entered this country illegally.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, that is the end of the quotation. In the light of 
these views and affirmations, you will readily understand why we 
look with favor on S. 949 as a significant step in the right direction. 
It represents a beginning, at any rate, of basic legislation in the long- 
range interest of our seasonal agricultural workers. This sort of legis- 
lation is very much needed. 

Within the bill itself, we wish especially to express our support 
of the following provisions: 

1. The fundamental recognition (sec. 2 (3)) that a coordinated 
program of recruitment, transportation, housing and health service 
is a proper responsibility of the Federal Government. 

2. The authorization to the Secretary of Labor (sec. 3) to take 
whatever steps may be necessary and proper, including information, 
recruiting, training, placement, transportation, housing, health and 
medical care, and bural services, maintenance of labor-supply centers, 
labor camps and homes, and child-care centers. 

3. The restrictions of foreign importees (sec. 3) to the minimum 
found to be necessary to supplement domestic labor. 

On this particular point, we strongly favor the provision for public 
hearings to determine the need for importation of foreign workers. 
In the light of the recent study on underemployment of rural families, 
released by the Congressional Joiit Committee on the Economic 
Report, we are inclined to doubt the necessity for any considerable 
importation of foreign workers at this time. This report shows that 
we could add the equivalent of 2,500,000 men to our labor force by 
bringing up the efficiency of our underemployed rural families to the 
level of the average commercial-family farmer. Importation may 
represent an easy solution to the agricultural manpower problem, 
but it can hardly be called either a necessary or an efficient solution. 

4. The specific extension of the benefits of the proposed legislation 
to American Indians who are farm workers (sec. 3 (c)). 

5. The authorization to the Secretary (sec. 4) to maintain reason- 
able minimum performance standards for employers of farm labor 
in such matters as wage rates, payroll periods, extent of employment, 
protection in case of occupational accidents. 

6. The creation of a National Farm Labor Board (sec. 7), well- 
balanced between representatives of employees, workers and general 
public. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our appreciation to the committee 
for the privilege of appearing in behalf of what we believe to be an 
extremely important and sadly neglected segment of our country’s 
population, and to express the hope that you will return this bill to the 
Senate with your favorable recommendation for its passage. 

The CHarrmMan. We are glad to have had your views, Reverend 
Greene. Are there any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyx. No. 

The CHarrMAN. Reverend Greene, has the council made any 
estimate of the cost to the Government if such a plan as you outline 
and as is incorporated in S. 949 were adopted? 

Reverend Greene. No, sir, we have not. We are not in a position 
to do that. 
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The Cuarrman. You do not have any figures whatever? 

Reverend Greene. No. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, that is one thing we would like to have 
before we really consider the bill. 

Reverend Greene. That would be a job that would require the 
attention of an expert research agency, which we are not equipped to 
perform. 

The Caarrman, That is right. Have you anything further you 
desire to say? 

Reverend Sa, That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, sit 

The ecmmtaliten’ will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 
10:00 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed to 
reconvene on Friday, March 16, 1950, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 16, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 324, Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chair- 
man), presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Aiken, Thye, Hickenlooper, 
and Mundt. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will proceed with hearings on 8. 949, S. 984, and S. 
1106. 

Without objection, I will ask that there be incorporated in the 
record at this point two telegrams dated March 15 and another one 
dated March 16, addressed to me, the first one signed by Kelley, 
Farquhar & Co., of Tacoma, Wash.; the second one by Olympia Can- 
ning Co., Olympia, Wash.; and the third by Brady T. Jones, Pict- 
sweet, Foods, Inc., Mount Vernon, Wash. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 

Tacoma, Wasu., March 15, 1951. 
The Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Regarding Senate bill 1106, Kelley, Farquhar & Co. endorse this bill known as 
the Emergency Farm Labor Supply Act of 1951. With labor supply forecasted 
far short for Northwest, we ask that this bill be given favorable hearing and pas- 
sage. We request that this wire be read into your hearing currently taking place 
in the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

KELLEY, Farquuar «& Co. 


Ouympia, Wasu., March 15, 1961. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Pacific Northwest processors and growers would appreciate every effort to ex- 
pedite 8. 1106. This area dependent upon imported labor and must have legis- 


lative approval immediately. 
OtympiIaA CANNING Co., 


Ivan H. Moornwovuse. 


Mount Vernon, Wasu., March 16, 1951. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Agricultural economy in Northwest endangered if labor shortage only met by 
bringing imported labor to southern and eastern borders, northwest products 
must sell competitively Nation-wide. Already bearing disadvantages of higher 
labor rates, higher farm produce cost, and higher freight rates. Should not be 
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required to transport labor from southern borders to meet an emergency we did 
not create any more than Southern States did. Fairness to all areas requires 
imported labor be available to all, not just an importation subsidy for border 
States. We urge amendment to Senate bill 984 to cover internal transportation 
or adoption of Senate bill 1106. 
PictsweEet Foops, Inc., 
Brapy T. Jones, 


The CuarrMan. I wish to ask that there also be incorporated in the 
record at this point a letter addressed to me and dated March 11, 1951, 
offering certain suggestions as to the pending legislation, and signed 
by Mr. J. L. Nairn, McAllen, Tex. There is attached to his letter a 
statement entitled “The President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor” by himself, and dated October 16, 1950. I will ask that the 
statement simply be filed with the committee for reference. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Texsun Crrrus EXcHANGE, 
Weslaco, Tex., March 11, 1961. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator ELLENDER: Please accept my thanks for your letter of the 5th 
enclosing copy of 8S. 984 which I have studied carefully. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of submitting to you my comments and recommendations. 

As indicated in my previous letter and enclosures there are, in my opinion, two 
additional paramount needs that should be met in order to get the support of 
farmers in States along the Mexican border. 

In the provision for negotiating agreements or arrangements for employing 
foreign workers, sec‘ion 506 (3), I think that a stipulation should be added 
stating, in effect, that ‘‘except as provided in this bill, no arrangements shall be 
made pertaining to the employment of foreign agricultural workers that will 
require employers to grant such workers wages, terms, or conditions of employ- 
ment superior to those commonly given to domestic workers with similar qualifi- 
cations and doing similar work in the respective areas of employment.” 

Without such a provision, those who negotiate for us will always be subject, 
as they have in the past, to demands from foreign governments for additional 
benefits that are not available to American workers. Criticism of the present 
agreement is widespread for that reason. Consequently I think that this basic 
provisi»n should be part of the law. 

The second need is to legalize the status of the considerable number of Mexican 
workers and families who have seeped into the border area in past years and have 
remained here. To some extent at least their presence has been condoned, par- 
ticularly when their labor was needed in the production and harvesting of crops. 
They are not migrants but rather settlers without the status of legal entrants. 
Their human rights as well as the need of farmers for their labor on a year-round 
basis deserve consideration. 

Under the provisions of the bill such persons might be considered eligible for 
contracting, section 501 (1). However in becoming contracted for short periods 
they would be returned to Mexico on the completion of their contracts. More- 
over, if present policies are followed, the wives and families would be deported 
immediately. Under these circumstances it is obvious that they will, in most 
cases, refrain from being contracted just as they have under the present agree- 
ment. 

I understand that this subject was discussed in the Mexican conferences and 
that the Mexican officials were insistent that such persons should not be allowed 
to stay here indefinitely unless they would become United States citizens—a view 
that seems to me to be most reasonable. The joker is that they cannot become 
United States citizens until their entry has been legalized. Most of them would 
welcome the opportunity to do so. This could be remedied by a simple amendment 
to the immigration law that would exempt from the usual entry requirements 
such Mexicans, who have entered the country prior to, say, January 1, 1949, and 
who have remained here substantially all the time since then. If this can be 
made a part of your present bill it would be most constructive, otherwise it should 
be dealt with separately. 

These matters are discussed more fully in the attached marked copy of the 
paper I gave you in Mexico, 
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I am submitting these comments on behalf of the grower members of Texsun 
Citrus Exchange to the end that your legislation may get the cooperation of 
farmers in the areas affected. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and with kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. Narn, 
Box 167, McAllen, Tez. 


The CuarrmMan. A few days ago I suggested that we obtain for the 
record a résumé of the expenses and other matters pertaining to the 
farm labor supply program as operated during the calendar years 1943, 
1944, 1945, and 1946. In answer to the request | received a letter 
from Mr. E. J. Overby, assistant to the Secretary, dated March 14, 
attaching thereto a summary together with a chart outlining the 
number of persons that were serviced in each year, together with the 
cost per year. 

In this connection I wish to point out that the cost to the Federal 
Government for the year 1943 was $17,072,063; for the year 1944, 
$31,982,880; for the year 1945, $30,395,897; for the year 1946, 
$26,758,120; and for the calendar year 1947, including liquidation of 
projects, $19,194,070. 
wm (The documents referred to are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 14, 1951. 
Hon, ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator ELLENDER: Complying with your request made on March 13, 
during the hearing on proposed farm legislation, there is transmitted herewith a 
short statement regarding the need for overnight rest camps for migrant agri- 
cultural workers. 

This is in answer to the question raised by Senator Thye relative to the attitude 
of the Department as to the need for such facilities. It is hoped that this short 
statement will adequately answer his question. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp J. OverBy, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Tue Neep ror Overnicut Rest Camps ror Micrant Farm WorKERS 
(By Edward J. Overby, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture) 


Migratory agricultural workers travel thousands of miles over America’s high- 
ways each crop season in performing the many jobs required in the production of 
food and fiber. (See attached map.) Most of this travel is performed in auto- 
mobiles and trucks and in many instances over long distances between areas of 
employment. Many migrant workers cannot afford the use of facilities such as 
tourist camps, motels, etc., and therefore do not have access to bathing and 
laundry facilities, sanitary toilets, restaurants, etc., which are available and used 
by the average traveler. These workers stop in out-of-way places, along the road- 
side, or in the outlying edges of the towns and cities, hoping that they will not be 
molested during the night by law-enforcement officials. This practice creates 
many sanitary, social, and law-enforement problems. 

The experience of the Department of Agriculture during the war period demon- 
strated that the provision of limited facilities for use while en rgute, and located 
at strategic points on highways heavily traveled by migrants contributed much to 
the orderly movement and improved the morale of this segment of the farm work 
foree. Such facilities included, in addition to a place to stop, with ample parking 
space, some shelter, usually an open front shed under which cars and trucks could 
be parked during bad weather, adequate toilets, water for laundry and bathing 
use, cooking facilities such as outdoor ovens or stoves and fuel. These bare 
essentials made it possible for the migrant worker to maintain health and sanitary 
standards, and to be accepted in the local grocery store, barber shop, movies, and 
other places of business. Experience in Texas with such centers during the war, 
through the cooperation and financial help fo farmers, local civic organizations, 
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city, county, State, and Federal Governments, demonstrated the values of this 
type of facility in assisting in meeting farm labor supply problems. 

The establishment of possibly 10 or a dozen such centers on highways connect- 
ing major areas of employment, and providing the minimum facilities as described 
above for use while en route, would seem advisable at this time. The location 
should be based on a study of the flow of migrant traffic and should preferably 
be located considerable distances from areas of employment to eliminate their 
use by workers while employed. 

Such facilities will aid in promoting the more effective interstate movements, 
contribute to the welfare and morale of the worker and minimize community prob- 
lems. We believe these facilities would aid in retaining workers in the farm work 
force. 


The CuartrMan. I also wish to file for the record a statement of the 
National Canners Association with respect to S. 984 and H. R. 3048, 
which is a House bill on the same subject, dated March 15, 1951, 
and signed by John F. McGovern, chairman of the National Canners 
Association. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. I just wished to comment very briefly on the Na- 
tional Canners Association statement submitted by Mr. John Mce- 
Govern, who represents the National Canners. I just wanted to say 
that Mr. McGovern is a Minnesota man representing the Minnesota 
Valley Canning Co., and it is one of the very best we have in the 
Northwest. I am not only personally acquainted with Mr. John 
McGovern, but I am also well acquainted with the cannery he repre- 
sents in the State of Minnesota, and I am happy to see his statement 
in the record. I am sorry he is not here in person to comment 
concerning the statement he has submitted for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


The following statement is presented by the National Cann>rs Association and 
expresses the sentiments of its members with respect to legislation proposed in 
8. 984 and H. R. 3048 relative to the importation of foreign and off-shore workers 
for employment in agriculture. The National Canners Association is a nonprofit 
trade association of about 1,000 members operating in 46 of the 48 States and 
in each of the Territories. Members of this Association, including both inde- 
pendent canning companies and cooperative canning enterprises, pack approxi- 
mately 75 to 80 percent of the Nation’s pack of canned vegetables, fruits, juices, 
and other commodities. 

We believe that all employers of foreign and off-shore workers should be 
afforded like and equal consideration in whatever legislation is enacted and it is 
therefore respectfully suggested that: 

1. The waiver of the head tax and bond, as proposed in the said bills with 
respect to users of imported Mexican nationals, likewise be afforded users of 
workers from the British West Indies and other points of foreign origin. 

2. The language of 8. 984 and H. R. 3048 be couched in such terms as to per- 
mit the continuation of the highly satisfactory employer to Government con- 
tractual relationships presently existing with respect to the importation of 
British West Indies nationals, but not worded, as these bills now are, so as to 
foreclose the users of British West Indies nationals from the benefit of waiver of 
head tax, bond, and other exemptions. 

3. It is further proposed that the following paragraph be added to S. 984 and 
H. R. 3048: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be construed as limiting the authority of the At- 
torney General, pursuant to the general immigration laws, to permit the impor- 
tation of aliens of any nationality for agricultural employment as defined in 
section 508, or to permit any such alien who entered the United States legally 
to remain for the purpose of engaging in such agricultural employment under 
such conditions and for such time as he, the Attorney General, shall specify.” 
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This language is desirable to make it clear that the definition of agricultural 
employment as contained in section 508 of the respective bills, is applicable in 
all cases of importation of foreign labor. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joun F. McGovern, 
Chairman, National Canners Association, War Manpower Committee. 


The CuartrMan. This meeting was called for the express purpose of 
hearing Senator Chavez and some of the witnesses he asked us to have 
appear. I am sorry to advise that Senator Chavez is ill and cannot 
be present. Therefore, I am suggesting that permission be given to 
him t> file a statement at his convenience, provided it is not later than 
Monday of next week. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrman. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to file in the record two telegrams 
which have come to me, requesting their testimony be placed in the 
record. One is from C. S. Kale Canning Co., of Bellingham, Wash., 
and one is from the Kelley, Farquhar & Co., from Tacoma, Wash. 
They are interested in this problem from the standpoint of the North- 
west people. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, they will be placed in the 
record. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 

Tacoma, Wasn., March 15, 1961. 


Hon. Karu E. Munprt, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Growers and processors throughout Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana 
faced with severe agricultural labor shortage this season. Kelley, Farquhar & 
Co. are requesting a favorable hearing and passage of Senate bill 1106 known as 
Emergency Farm Labor Supply Act of 1951. Request this wire be read into the 
hearing of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Keiiey, FarquHar & Co. 


Be.uinecHam, Wasu., March 16, 1951. 
Senator Kari E. Munpr, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Re Senate bill 984 and Senate bill 1106, we believe that provisions should be 
included to approve some northwest point as port of entry. Not to include 
such provision would place undue hardship and handicap on the northwest area 
during an emergency not of owt making. 


C. 8. Kare Cannine Co., 
Exvin F. Kate. 

The CuarrmMan. Is Senator Magnuson present? 

(No response.) 

The CuHarrman. The first witness is Resident Commissioner A. 
Fernés-Isern of Puerto Rico. Will you step forward please? Will 
you give your name in full and identify yourself for the record, 
please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF A. FERNOS-ISERN, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Fernés-Isern. I am Dr. A. Fernés-Isern, the Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico. 

The farm labor bills under consideration have the worthy purpose 
of assisting the necessary development of agriculture in a time of 
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emergency. Also, and by reason of geographical location, a problem 
of national scope may be partly solved by using the manpower which 
a neighboring friendly nation is willing to provide in accordance with 
certain conditions subject to agreement. 

It has been proposed that the farmers pay for the transportation of 
imported workers from recruitment centers in the country of origin 
to reception centers at the border. Transportation from reception 
centers to farms would have to be paid either by the worker or the 
employer according to whatever agreement be made between them. 
As the distance from the place of employment and the reception 
centers increases, this would place a heavier transportation burden on 
the farmer, the worker, or both. 

The provisions would practically restrict the place of recruitment 
to a $20 transportation radius and effectively mark the geographical 
boundaries of the bill’s operation. 

I am not saying that the $20 limit is unreasonable. I am saying 
that it sets a definite limit for recruitment. 

The problem of farm labor in an important and sizable section of 
the national agricultural area would thus be solved. But there are 
two other important problems meriting consideration which would not 
be so expeditiously solved through the operation of this bill. Perhaps 
they should be treated separately. They are— 

1. The problem of areas which, because of geographical location, 
are far away from reception centers. These areas may find themselves 
afflicted with acute farm labor shortages and unable to plant, culti- 
vate, or harvest their crops because of the expense of transportation 
from reception centers to farms. 

2. Areas within the limits of United States jurisdiction with an 
excess of farm labor—unable to afford the expense of transportation 
to reception centers and/or from reception centers to farms very 
distant from reception centers. 

To require the farmers of such shortage areas to spend far above 
$20 transportation costs per laborer brought from afar to the reception 
centers and/or additional travel expenses from the reception centers 
to the farms might be ruinous to them. To expect the workers to pay 
transportation costs to reception centers or from reception centers to 
distant farms is to deter them from becoming available. Still, during 
this emergency, it is to the national interest to produce agriculture 
commodities in one area and to utilize the unemployed of another area. 
But the worker and the crop must be at the same place at the right 
time. 

It is to these two interrelated problems that I wish to call the 
attention of the committee. 

Successful from the farmers’ point of view have been the experiments 
of bringing here United States citizens from Puerto Rico where there 
are at least 100,000 available farm workers. They have gone to up- 
State New York, to Florida, to Pennsylvania, to Michigan, and some 
even to Oregon and Washington. And they have saved many crops. 
From the point of view of the workers, these experiments have not 
been a complete success in some instances in this sense: The workers 
had to spend so much in transportation plus subsistence that they 
actually made little or nothing above expenses. These workers leave 
their families in Puerto Rico and they have to support them. They 
must have some money left to send home and buy clothes for them- 
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selves as well as to meet other needs. This circumstance has reduced 
greatly the number of Puerto Ricans who are able to come, although 
they are willing to come. I do not wish these workers to be confused 
with those from the urban areas of Puerto Rico who have migrated 
‘to the seaboard cities. These persons from both high- and low-income 
groups move from Puerto Rico to the large cities just as many others 
from other sections of the Nation migrate to the heave urban centers. 
Instead of these, I refer now to farm laborers, who live in Puerto 
Rico’s rural areas and who upon going back to the island return to 
those rural areas. 

From 65 to 70 percent of Puerto Rico is rural. We have a total 
population of 2,200,000. Therefore, I am speaking of a rural popula- 
tion of. one and one-half million people of which 100,000—or one in 
15—is today unemployed or underemployed and would welcone a 
chance of employment on a fair basis in the mainland. I suggest to 
the committee, that consideration be given to a program which might 
give these Puerto Rican workers a chance to participate in the na- 
tional effort in the mainland as they cannot do in Puerto Rico and 
give the farmers of the mainland a chance to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to accept their cooperation. 

Governmental assistance in this national effort to bring together 
men without land to work upon, and land without men to make it 
produce—where neither employer nor worker could economically 
finance necessary transportation costs entirely by themselves—would, 
it seems to me, be as justified an expense as the deployment of the 
fighting services to the places where they are most needed in a mili- 
tary campaign. 

1 submit we are faced with these three problems, interwoven with 
certain basic relationships, but which require somewhat different 
treatment. I believe the three problems can be solved either together 
or separately, but all three should be solved. 

The CuatrMan. Any questions? 

Senator Toys. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Curry. 

Mr. Curry. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bronson is here 
with me. 

The Cuarrman. And Mr. Rainer? 

Mr. Curry. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right, sir, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. CURRY, ATTORNEY; JOHN RAINER, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; MRS. RUTH MUSKRAT BRONSON, 
MEMBER, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Curry. My name is James E. Curry, and I am attorney for 
the National Congress of American Indians. I am also attorney for 
a number of Indian tribes around the country. I will not mention 
the names of them because I do not speak directly for them in this 
behalf, but I am sure their sentiments would agree with those I 
intend to express. 
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I am sure that the Indians of the country would favor legislation 
such as is here proposed. Many of them now form a part of the 
reat army of transients or itinerant workers, as Senator Thye will 
cnow. They become a part of that group of people traveling 
around the country. They run into very serious difficulties, find 
difficulties of housing and discrimination against them, and great dis- 
comfort. Oftentimes their natural desire to become a part of the 
general community is apt to be thwarted by the discomforts that 
they encounter when they go out and off the reservations to work. 

I have taken a look at one of the bills which was introduced by 
Senator Chavez. I have not studied the others. I assume they are 
all substantially the same, excepting that I understand that there is 
a greater emphasis in the Chavez bill on the use of American citizens 
rather than noncitizens. I would say that the Indians, too, would 
prefer for that emphasis to be placed, and since they are the first 
Americans, they would like even greater emphasis to be placed on 
them. 

Now I might mention one other point, and that is that services 
something like this are available to Indians through the Indian 
Bureau. They do not do a very complete job, and they say it is 
because they do not have sufficient funds, but the Indians think that 
it would be better for them to get the services of general Government 
offices in addition to, or even in place of, the services that they get 
from the Indian Bureau. The reason for that is just this: That on 
an Indian reservation the Indian Bureau now is doing a not dis- 
creditable job, but it may be doing too much of a job. 

In a white community, when a man wants a job he goes to a factory 
and gets a job. Nine times our of ten when an Indian on the reser- 
vation wants a job, he goes to the superintendent or Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. And the same is true if he sends his children to 
school. He does not go to a school board, he goes to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs or his representative. The same is true if he 
wants a loan. He goes to the Commissioner of Indian Aaffirs, and 
even some of his funds are in the hands of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, which means that there is too much Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. I do not mean that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
should be eliminated, but there are just too many of the functions of 
the community that are conducted through this one Federal repre- 
sentative. A great deal of good can be done if the Indians, little by 
little, get more and more service from other organizations. 

That is the purpose, I think, of the clause in the Chavez bill which 
provides that Indians shall be entitled to the benefit of this law in 
spite of the fact that similar services may be available to them in some 
places. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know how much the Interior Department 
spends for the purpose of trying to find jobs for Indians? 

Mr. Curry. I would not know. Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bronson, 
who is with me, years ago was an official of the Bureau, and then she 
was an expert on some of those things. Perhaps she can answer that 
question. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you know? 

Mrs. Bronson. No; I would not know the exact figures. This year 
they are spending more than they have spent for some time. Up until 
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this year, it has been under $100,000. I do not know what their 
appropriation is. 

The CuarrMan. You mean for all the tribes? 

Mrs. Bronson. Yes. 

Senator Arxen. Is it hard to get work for the Indians? 

Mrs. Bronson. I think, yes, because Indians are handicapped for 
reasons of language, for reasons of unadjustment in culture, and 
because they do not have the techniques, the know-how to go out and 
find jobs. "They need help. 

Senator Aiken. How many able-bodied Indians are unable to 
speak English or Spanish? 

Mrs. Bronson. I would have to guess at that. Among the Navaho 
Tribe, which has about 60,000 members, I should think seven-eighths 
of them do not speak English. 

Senator Aiken. Do they speak their own language or Spanish? 

Mrs. Bronson. Their own language. 

Among the Cherokees, which is my tribe of Indians, the majority 
of them can speak English; only a very small percentage cannot. It 
depends on the contact the tribe has had with the white community 
around it. 

The Cuarrman. How many are there in your tribe? 

Mrs. Bronson. About 44,000 Cherokees. 

The CHarrmMan. Why is it that more of your tribe speak Engilsh 
than of the Navahos? 

Mrs. Bronson. Because the Navahos have been down here on. this 
reat desert country which the white man has not wanted, and they 
ave been left alone. 

The Cherokees had oil in Oklahoma. White folks came in there and 
taught them English and other things. They have had more contact 
with white people. 

Then I might add, at the expense of seeming to have too much racial 
pride, that the Cherokees, even when the white men settled this 
country in the early days, probably more nearly approximated white 
culture than some of the other tribes. That is not boasting. Our 
form of government was not too different to this United States form 
of government. So the transfer of culture for the Cherokees into a 
white culture was not as great or as difficult as for the Navahos, for 
example, whose culture is entirely different. They intermarried in the 
very beginning with the early Scotch settlers, and even way back in 
1835 the chieftain of the Cherokees was an educated man because of 
these contacts. Missionaries went there in the early beginning. 
That is part of early history. 

Senator Aiken. They go outside to school and college a lot too, do 
they not? 

Mrs. Bronson. Yes; they do. For example, I went to Mount 
Holyoke College, and they go all over. 

Senator AIKEN. I see. 

Mrs. Bronson. It is a good thing. 

I do not want to usurp what Mr. Curry is going to say, but it is an 
excellent thing, I think, that in legislation of this kind Indians will 
share with the general citizenry of the United States because they are 
citizens, and they must become amalgamated and adjusted to the 
general citizenry of this country. 
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I have only one point to make on this legislation, and that is that 
Indians are desperately poor on their reservations, and that there is a 
great reservoir of Indian labor. They are agricultural people or rural 
people, and they are an unskilled and uneducated people; so that they 
would be a source of labor supply which would meet the needs of these 
agricultural groups, and they ought to be used more. 

I should like to urge any legislation to provide that Indian labor, 
for example, and labor of citizens of this country be used before for- 
eign labor is brought in, used to the fullest extent, and Indian labor is 
not now used to the fullest extent, and it is desperately needed. 

The Cuarrman. Why is that—they will not work or what? 

Mrs. Bronson. Because they do not know how and—— 

The Cuarrma . I have been here now 15 years, and we have been 
spending millions of dollars each year, and to my way of thinking it has 
made the Indian too much dependent on the Federal Government. 
He does not try to do it himself. It strikes me that policy ought to be 
changed sooner or later. 

Mrs. Bronson. Well, I think this legislation would be a movement 
in that direction. 

Senator, I might say, apropos to your spending millions of dollars 
a year, the job of education of the Indian people has been a sorry job. 

The Cuarrman. A lot of money has been spent. You will agree to 
that? 

Mrs. Bronson. Well, I am not sure enough has ever been spent to 
do an adequate job. 

The CuarrMan. I am not sure it has been adequate, but a lot has 
been spent. 

Senator Arken. Maybe it has not been rightly spent. 

Mrs. Bronson. It has not been enough. fivery Indian child should 
have an education at least through the grades. I talked to a woman 
who is here from Yakima Valley last night, and she told me she went 
through the second grade, and she is a citizen of the United States and 
a full-bleod Indian woman, and that is all the educational opportunity 
she had. 

The CuarrMan. How old a lady is she? 

Mrs. Bronson. She is my age, about 50. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I asked, I can cite you instances in my 
own family. My father got only to the first grade, and he went right 
up because he had good old-fashioned common horse sense. 

Mrs. Bronson. This woman has done very well with the second 
grade, but that is not enough to compete with this very aggressive 
civilization in which Indians have to go. 

The Cuarrman. They cannot compete because, I presume, they are 
confined to the reservations. Why could not we work out a scheme 
whereby we would get the Indian into the country the same as any 
other citizen rather than putting him in a position where he must be 
supported by the Federal Government? 

Mrs. Bronson. They are not supported, Senator, by the Federal 
Government. 

The CuarrmMan. Maybe not entirely, but to a large extent. 

Mrs. Bronson. They are not confined to reservations except by 
ignorance and poverty and lack of cultural adjustment. They are 
free to leave. They do not leave because of family ties, just the 
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reason that your people down in your State stay back in those rural 
areas because they are afraid to get out, because they do not know 
how to find jobs, because they do not know where jobs are, and 
because they are too poor to pay their board and room for the first 
week. 

Senator Turn. Is it not true that not many years ago they were 
confined? 

Mrs. Bronson. That is right, 50 years ago. 

Senator Toyz. They were rounded up, if I may use that word—— 

Mrs. Bronson. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And put in certain specific areas and held by the 
military forces in strict confinement, 

Mrs. Bronson. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr, Now in the last few decades we have been trying 
to bring them back and allow them to mingle with all the people and 
to proceed to live and do the things that they would like to do. 

Mrs. Bronson. That is right. 

Senator THyzx. But you cannot bring that change about in the 
matter of a year or two because you have to make that change through 
a couple of generations. 

Mrs. Bronson. That is right. 

Senator Tuyrn. And what you are trying to do here is to bring that 
about by recruiting the available worker? 

Mrs. Bronson. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. On the Indian reservation, get them out to earn this 
money and at the same time do the job. 

Mrs. Bronson. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. I think your idea and your recommendations are 
good, and I believe that the law here would permit us except insofar 
as the money is concerned for transportation. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator, we have tribes in my own State—the 
Houmas and Biloxies—which mingle with our people, and they are 
fine people. They just mingle with other Americans and are on the 
same footing as all of us are down there. Some of them have made 
out fairly well. 

I believe if that same policy had been followed years back, we would 
not be more or less saddled with this burden; the Indian could look out, 
more or less, for himself. As long as the Government keeps on pouring 
millions into that and not giving him the chance to expand as he 
should, he is not going to expand on his own certainly. That is a 
problem that needs attention. I have stated it many times while 
serving on the Appropriations Committee, because we are just pouring 
a lot of money in there; they say it is not enough to go around, and it 
is making the Indians more or less dependent. Why should they work 
if they feel the Government is going to take care of them? 

Mrs. Bronson. Senator, the Government gives no Indian bread 
and butter; he has to earn it. 

The Cuarrman. I have served on the Appropriations Committee 
and I want to disagree with you because that is not exactly correct. 

Mr. Curry. I would like to mention, Senator Ellender and Senators 
of the committee, that I would rather not see too much emphasis 
placed on the inability of Indians to meet the challenge of white 
civilization. JI am sure some of that exists, but the special considera- 
tion that is given to Indians should not be based upon their weakness 
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but upon a moral obligation which arises from this basic fact: That 
the Indians were the owners of a tremendous amount of real estate at 
one time. 

The Cuarrman. All of it. 

Mr. Curry. All of it. They owned the country. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Curry. I am not saying that it was stolen from them, because 
that is not universally true by any means, but there were some pretty 
hard deals made, and now it is all gone. It would be a shame, I 
think, for our own country to have a record in which the people who 
owned the country, or their descendants, did not have the where- 
withal to make a living. Therefore, I think we owe them a definite 
obligation to see them have what they need. Those that will not 
work, of course, you are not, you cannot do anything for them, but 
they should have their land, should have their equipment, should 
have credit, should have what they need, and we owe that more to 
the Indians than other people. 

The Cuarrman. I want to apologize for going a little far afield. 
Suppose we relegate ourselves to the subject at hand. 

Senator Munpr. The proposal which they include in subsection (d) 
on page 4 of the Chavez bill, and not in the legislation the chairman 
introduced, is that the proposal you were speaking of? 

Mr. Curry. I would like to make one little qualification of that. 
The purpose of that provision is to make sure that Indians are equally 
treated, and I think that some provision to that effect should be made 
either in the legislation or in the congressional history in the committee 
report. 

Senator Munpr. You have got to get it in the bill if you want it to 
be done. Committee reports do not govern the Bureau very much. 

Mr. Curry. That may be. 

Senator Munpr. It is like waving your hand in the wind. If you 
want it done, you had better put it in the bill. 

Mr. Curry. Yes; I think you are right, Senator. However, there 
is a technical question here that I would like to give a little further 
consideration to, and that is the rule of interpretation as to the effect 
that expressing exclusion of any particular concept in legislation 
creates some sort of implication that people are excluded elsewhere. 
Oftentimes the Bureau people will say, “You don’t get farm security 
benefits because the Indian Office takes care of you.’”” Now we do 
not think that is true or legally proper, and the bill as drafted would 
not have that legal effect. But I would like to avoid the possibility 
of the Bureau people saying, ‘Well, you are especially provided for 
in the farm labor bill, and you are not especially provided for in our 
bill, and therefore we will not take care of the Indians.”’ 

I would like to make a little, slight change in the language, and I 
would like to get in touch with the sponsors on that question to be 
sure whatever change is made is satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose you make your suggestion in memoran- 
dum form and we shall be glad to have it printed following your 
remarks. 

Mr. Curry. That will be fine, Senator. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


During my oral testimony, I endorsed the —- of Senator Chavez in making 


certain that the Indians are not discriminated against merely because similar 
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benefits are being made available to them, on a very limited scale, through the 


Indian Bureau. 
However, I pointed out that specific mention of Indians in this legislation might 


be used as an argument for excluding them from the benefits of other legislation 
in which they happen not to be specifically mentioned. The chairman kindly 
suggested that I submit a draft of amendment that would eliminate this danger. 
Section 3 (c) of the Chavez bill now reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any provisions of law conferring similar benefits upon them, 
American Indians who are farmer workers shall be entitled to the protection 
and benefits of this act to the same extent as other farm workers.”’ 

I suggest that this clause be amended to read as follows: 

“The provision by law of benefits specifically for American Indians shall not 
be construed as depriving them of general benefits such as those authorized herein 
unless so provided specifically or by necessary implication. 

The proposed text would merely be a recognition of the general rule of law 
now applicable. It would be useful for such a clause to be inserted; as Senator 
Mundt has pointed out, administrators might disregard the rule unless it is clearly 
stated. The language above suggested would have this effect without evoking 
the adverse inferences against which I cautioned the committee. 

Senator ArkeN. Do you think you could get cooperation between 
the Labor Department and the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Curry. Every man for himself, Senator. I think if Congress 
expresses the intention that Indians are to be taken care of at all 
costs, we will have a better chance. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Curry, you will furnish that memorandum for 
the committee. 

Is there anything else you wish to add? 

Mr. Curry. I would like to identify Mrs. Bronson for the record: 

The Cuarrman. Let her to that herself. 

Mrs. Bronson, suppose you take the stage now. 

Mrs. Bronson. My name is Ruth Muskrat Bronson. I-am a rep- 
resentative of the National Congress of American Indians, which is 
an organization of Indians and Indian tribes having a membership of 
about 120,000 Indians. 

The CuarrMan. Is that of all tribes? 

Mrs. Bronson. Yes. Not every tribe are members of our organiza- 
tion, but we range over the whole country. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. How is your organization maintained? 

Mr. Bronson. The organization is maintained by contributions 
among the white people, and some of the Indians give us contribu- 
tions. 

The CHarrMan. I see. 

Mrs. Bronson. Both the tribes and the individual Indians. The 
Office of Indian Affairs does not allow tribes to give us very much. 

The CHatrMaN. Your office is here in Washington? 

Mrs. Bronson. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Curry. And Mr. Rainer is executive secretary. 

Senator Munpt. Who is the president of your organization? 

Mrs. Bronson. Judge N. B. Johnson, of Oklahoma, a Cherokee, is 
president of the organization—justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Oklahoma. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Rainer, do you wish to add anything? 

Mr. Ratner. I think the subject has been well covered by Mr. 
Curry and Mrs. Bronson, and I do not have any more to add. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Curry. Thank you. 
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The CHarrmMan. Mr. Jackson. Will you identify yourself for the 
record. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much for the opportunity of adding 
a few remarks to a very difficult problem. 

The Cuarrman. Will you identify yourself first, then proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GARDNER JACKSON, REPRESENTING 
THE NATIONAL SHARE CROPPERS FUND 


Mr. Jackson. My name is Gardner Jackson. I live at 1410 
Twenty-ninth Street NW., Washington, D.C. I am presently asso- 
ciated with the United States Pallet Corp., Providence Forge, Va. 
| appear here on behalf of the National Share Croppers Fund. That 
is a large group of people who periodically contribute funds to help 
in the organization of the share croppers and in other ways to improve 
their lot. It is headed by Norman Thomas, Edward C. Lindeman, 
Mrs. Beth Biderman, and a few others. 

My excuse for appearing is a deep interest in the problem which 
you are considering and some experience in connection with it both 
as a newapaperman and a former Government employee. As a news- 
paperman in Boston during the twenties before coming to Washington 
I had written quite a bit of copy on the conditions of the agric ultural 
workers in the tobacco and onion fields of the Connecticut River 
Valley. Soon after | went into the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in the spring of 1933, one of the first responsibilities that 
came my way was participation with the late, and I think great, 
Senator from my home State of Colorado, Senator Costigan, in the 
formulation of the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act. 

One of the basic considerations in his mind and in the minds of 
some of the rest of us was how to bring about improvement in the 
conditions of the workers in the beet fields, many of them Mexican 
nationals. 

After leaving the Department of Agriculture in the spring of 1935, 
I established a committee to help in the organization of the share 
croppers. 

One of the principal backers of that committee was the late Justice 
Brandeis. When I returned to the Department in 1941 as special 
assistant to the Under Secretary and Secretary of Agriculture, among 
my other duties was that of participation in discussions leading to 
the setting up of the farm labor program of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

On the basis of that brief résumé of my interest in the problems 
you are here considering, it should be no surprise to you for me to say 
that only one of the measures before your committee seems to be 
adequate in trying to establish, first, the need for farm labor, and 
secondly, to provide standards of work conditions for that labor. I 
refer, of course, to S. 949, the measure introduced by Senator Chavez. 

I participated in some of the discussions leading to the formulation 
of that legislation. I know what it was intended to do by those 
taking part in those discussions. 

From my connection with this problem, both in and out of the 
Government, I have felt all along that there has been really no careful 
investigation ever made as to certification of the need for foreign labor. 
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In general the determination of the need has been based almost ex- 
clusively on the say-so of the growers, who naturally, I think, and un- 
derstandably, exaggerate that need. 

Now as to the supply of potential farm labor in this country. Our 
experience in getting up the Farm Security Administration labor pro- 
gram demonstrated to the satisfaction of my mind, at least, that if we 
do a thorough recruitment program, we can find a great deal of farm 
labor in this country that is not now utili ed. 

One of your witnesses in an earlier session of this committee re- 
ferred at considerable length to a study which was sent to me by 
Senator Flanders. This study on the underemployment of rural 
families, prepared by the committee staff of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report of Congress, is the one I refer to. I think in that 
document is ample evidence of the possibility of really doing a con- 
scientious and careful job of recruiting many, many thousands of 
people in this country for agricultural work, which has not been done. 

In connection with the preparation of this legislation, I now refer 
to the Chave bill, I had occasion to talk with the man who was in 
charge of the farm labor program at the beginning of the war. He is 
now an official in the Department of the Interior. His name is Mason 
Barr. Senator Ellender, I just think that from the point of view of 
actual practical experience with this problem it might be valuable to 
pick his brains a little bit as to what he found in directing that pro- 
gram, and where he thinks this problem that you are considering—how 
it might be met. He is a very conscientious, thoughtful fellow, and 
as nearly objective as any of the men with whom I worked in those 
early days of the war in the Department of Agriculture. 

There is no need for me to go into detail in the discussions of these 
various bills. 

The reason that I am for the Chave” measure, and the organization 
for which I am speaking is for it, is that it more than any of the others 
does try to establish standards both as to need and as to working 
conditions of both foreign and domestic agricultural labor. 

I have long been satisfied that the bottom rungs of our agricultural 
labor provide the multitudes where the Communists find their most 
fertile soil. I discovered that very early in my Agricultural Depart- 
ment experience. 

As a general statement of principles which motivates the organi7a- 
tion for which I am now speaking, and motivates myself, I would like 
to read a brief statement of the National Council on Agricultural 
Life and Labor, which I will, if I may, insert in the record. 

The Cuarrman. How long is it? 

Mr. Jackson. It is very brief. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, we will file it for the record and then deter- 
mine whether or not it should be incorporated a little later. I do not 
want to overburden the record. 

Senator ArkEN. What is the substance of it, what findings? 

Mr. Jackson. It is a statement, Senator Aiken, of the role of land 
policy in the rise and fall of nations. It is very brief. May I not 
read it? [Reading:] 

The role of land policy in the rise and fall of nations and empires is well 
recognized by historians. In modern times Lenin and his fellow leaders of the 
Russian Revolution relied heavily on land hunger of the peasants to bring numer- 
ical force to the overthrow of the Czarist regime. Stalin and his disciples are 
moving across the Orient with the same appeal. 
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In our own Nation too little effective public attention has been given to con- 
ditions of the millions of citizens on the bottom rungs of our own agricultural 
ladder. Their lot differs mainly in extent from that of the hordes on the land 
in the Far East and elsewhere upon which the Kremlin in large part bases its 
enticing promises. 

These are the agricultural workers, migratory and otherwise, in the vast corpo- 
rate farming areas of California, New Jersey, Florida, Colorado, and other States. 
These are the marginal and small farmers, tenants and owners. These are the 
share croppers in our South. They are the dwellers in our rural slums whose 
living standards and educational opportunities remain a shame upon our highly 
industrialized society. 

These are the forgotten people who, in very present reality, provide the most 
fertile field for cultivation by the Communists and by all authoritarian movements 
with their assurances of salvation. Nor can these multitudes be expected to 
know that behind the promise of a few acres of land to each is the next grim step 
of collectivization. 

We believe that our Nation, the most powerful on earth, girding its military 
and material loins to oppose Stalinist designs around the globe, can greatly help 
effectuate the campaign for peace by moving quickly to improve the social health 
of our rural regions. In thus striving to make real our professions of democratic 
opportunity for each of our citizens, no matter into what estate he is born, we are 
much more likely to win adherents among the millions upon millions of rural 
dispossessed across the seas who now succumb to Communist inducements of 
immediate betterment. 

We believe in family-owned-and-operated farming to the greatest extent 
possible while meeting the Nation’s needs for food and fiber for itself and for 
other peoples. We believe such farming is a bulwark of true democracy. 

That is all the statement is. 

It just so happens, Senator, in the current Look magazine there is a 
very graphic account of some of the peoples which we are discussing, 
and I would like to pass those around. 

Now my general position, and the position of the organization for 
which I am speaking, is that we feel in order to safeguard our Nation 
and our way of life this whole area of the agricultural labor and our 
marginal farmers is one that we really have to do much more about 
than we have done thus far. 

It seems to me that as long as we have as many as, oh, anywhere 
ranging from 4 to 10 million people in our rural areas who live in condi- 
tions comparable to those described in this current Look magazine, 
that we are not in a secure position to do what we have to do in the 
world. 

I think that is about all I need to say, except this: I have written 
a letter to my friend, Senator Monroney, regarding this legislation, and 
I would like to read two paragraphs from that letter. (Reading): 

I invite vour consideration specifically of page 8 of the Government Printing 
Office pamphlet entitled ‘‘Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress,’”’ chapter 753, 
second session. On page 8 are listed the subjects which shall be referred to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

No. 5in the list of subjects is Regulation or Prevention of Importation of Foreign 
Laborers Under Contract. 

No. 3 is Wages and Hours of Labor. 

No. 8 is Labor Standards. 

No. 6 is Child Labor. 

On page 15 of the same pamphlet are listed the same subjects as being exclusively 
within the province of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

The current consideration by the Senate and the House Agriculture Committees 
of these several proposed farm labor measures is unmistakably a violation of 
Public Law 601, as I am sure you must aeree, being one of the coauthors of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 which sets up the assignments of subjects 
to be considered by committees. It would serve little useful purpose to get hot 
and bothered about a mere technical violation of a law, though accumulation of 
such violations develops attitudes of disregard for all law that in time could 
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jeopardize our system of government. But in this particular case I think much 
more is involved than a mere addition of one more technical violation of a law. 
What is involved here is the welfare of a major segment of our population, labor, 
both in the factory and in the field. The standards of industrial workers are 
intimately related to the standards of farm workers, especially those on the larze 
corporate farms, and to the supply of farm workers. 

It stands to reason tha’ you and Bob La Follette and your Reorganization Act 
staff did not idly assign the various subjects to the various committees. You did 
so in accord with a basic political science philosophy. You entrusted to the 
Senate and House Labor Committees all matters legislative and otherwise bearing 
directly on the welfare of labor. You entrusted to the Agricultural Committees 
matters pertaining directly to the well-being of producing farmers. These latter 
committees obviously are exclusively concerned with the agricultural producers’ 
point of view, and quite properly so. But by the same token the millions of 
people who work for these agricultural producers are just as entitled to have thei: 
interests furthered and safeguarded by committees assigned that responsibility. 

In my judgment the interests of this latter group are perhaps even more 
important than others, because this group is at the bottom of the eeconomie ladder 
in this country and provides fertile soil for the Communists and other totalitarian 
fanatics 


I think that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions? 

Senator Munpr. | would like to have a definition of share cropping. 
You represent share croppers, and I want to know what that denotes. 

Mr. Jackson. Senator, that refers primarily to the Southeast, the 
cotton workers who do the actual tilling of the soil and tending of the 
crop and are paid therefor by a share of the crop that is raised on the 
land on which they work. 

Senator Munpr. Are they domiciled on the place and operate the 
farms? 

Mr. Jackson. Most of them still are, that is right. 

Senator Munpt. Would you consider a South Dakota farmer a 
share cropper? The prevailing practice in South Dakota is where a 
man does not own a farm but farms it on abasis of paying the owner 
two-fifths or a third of the crops for the rent. Is that a share cropper? 

Mr. Jackson. It is a different kind of share cropper. 

Senator Munpr. That is the only kind of share cropper I know. 

Mr. Jackson. I know your South Dakota type. 

Senator Munprt. Those fellows do very well. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. That is not what you have in mind? 

Mr. Jackson. No; it is not. It is the southern share croppers | 
had in mind. That was one of the first problems that we encountered 
in our AAA. 

Just as a further explanation, before we actually finished formulating 
the triple A Act, Justice Brandeis, who was a southerner and a very 
thoughtful guy and knew the share-cropping cotton problem pretty 
thoroughly, asked me if I thought that Henry Wallace and George 
Peck and Chester Davis and the other fellows who were working on 
this at the beginning, projected in their minds what this act might do 
It was an emergency act, as: you knew. 

His theory was that it would accentuate the trend that had been 
notable in our country since the turn of the century toward larger and 
larger holdings in fewer and fewer hands; that the system of benefit 
payments provided under the act would be a stimulus to that trend. 

And he said, ‘Maybe they want to do this. They will push more 
and more and more people off the land through this triple A Act. 
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Maybe they want to do this. Maybe they figure that the only way 
these people who are pushed off the land through the share croppers 
class down into the day agricultural labor class, can improve their 
conditions, is to get organized and by group ac tion raise their stand- 
ards of working conditions and wages.” 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

I have one other question. If I understood correctly what you 
said, there is one statement that you made with which I find myself in 
violent disagreement. I think I understood you to say that most of 
the Communists come from the bottom rungs of agricultural labor. 

Mr. Jackson. No, I beg your pardon. I did not say that. What 
I said, Senator Mundt, was that from my experience I have found 
that the field in which the Communists did their most active work, 
or one of the fields, was among this group of people at the bottom rung 
of the agricultural ladder. 

Senator Munpr. You mean Communist agitators pick that as one 
field in which to try to operate? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Senator Munopr. I said if I understood you rightly, and if [ did, 
I wanted to challenge you. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

The Caairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. 

Otf the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

The CuHarrMan. Our next witness is Senator Magnuson of Wash- 
ington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Senator Maanuson. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement 
in reference to the bill which Senator Cain, Senator Murray, Senator 
Welker, and myself have introduced relatin 1g to the subject you are 
now considering. It is sort of in the nature of a substitute to the 
chairman’s bill and Senator Chavez’s bill. 

Our problem, of course, is somewhat of a sectional nature in the 
Pacific. Northwest. You have had some testimony from several 
representatives of the groups up there. 

If I may be permitted, | would like to read into the record a very 
short statement on the bill we have introduced. 

The CHArIRMAN. Proceed, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. I want to preface this statement by saying 
that I appreciate we are all trying to achieve the same goal here, and 
that these bills are not nec essarily in opposition to one another, ‘they 
are merely a different suggestion of approach to the problem. 

You have before you several bills designed to help procure sufficient 
labor to meet the extraordinary needs we antic ipate farmers in certain 
sections of the country will confront in the coming season. One of 
the bills bears the name of the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee, and another is sponsored by Senator Murray, of Montana; 
Senator Cain, of Washington; Senator Welker, of Idaho, and my self. 
The latter bill, the one we have sponsored, I must say was prepared 
also with the cooperation of the Department of Labor on this matter 
after conferences with farm labor users from those States where labor 
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shortage will be most critical and after considerable discussion with 
myself and other Senators and Representatives from the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Certain principles incorporated in this bill S. 1106 would be sup- 
ported, I am sure, by most of the people I represent. Other portions 
of the bill are not objectionable, but do not command the whole- 
hearted support of farm labor users. 

I will not attempt a section-by-section analysis of the legislation, 
but I have such an analysis prepared and would like permission to 
insert it in the record. 

The Cuatrman. An identical analysis has already been inserted in 
the record of proceedings for March 13, so if it is agreeable with you, 
we will just accept your analysis and file it with the committee. — 

Senator Magnuson. I would rather talk briefly about the basic 
principles involved in legislation of this type. 

Testimony has been presented by the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Agriculture, asserting we must have sufficient 
labor in the fields to plant, cultivate and harvest the coming crops. 
This is essential both to the welfare of the individual farmer concerned, 
and to the national defense effort and economie effort. If the supply 
of labor from normal sources is inadequate, we must supplement it by 
obtaining workers elsewhere. And I suppose the testimony has 
shown there is no question about that statement, that for the coming 
season in certain sections of the country it will be inadequate. 

The labor supply, even in normal times, is not uniformly spread 
across the country. Some areas experience greater difficulty than 
others in meeting their needs. This is particularly true of that type 
of labor which has come to be known as what we call in our country 
stoop labor. 

As defense mobilization is accelerated, spot labor shortages will 

appear. In some cases these will be sectional—in other cases, re- 
gional—and in still others, merely State or area shortages. The 
geographic location of these spot shortages will bear direct relationship 
to the location of defense industries. It is inevitable that a plant like 
Boeing Aircraft Co., in my particular State will draw the majority 
of its new workers from the communities immediately adjacent to it. 
The same is true for the big atomic energy plant and the aluminum 
plants in that area, particularly in the fruit area and the sugar beet 
area. 
If nature is permitted to take its course, some farming communities, 
some farming valleys, some farming areas will suffer more than others. 
Left entirely to their own recourses and devices, some sections of the 
country, where farming is the chief occupation, will suffer extraor- 
dinary and undue hardship. 

The defense mobilization effort, which creates critical farm labor 
problems on a sectional, regional or spot basis, is a national effort. 
[t is not only the State of Washington or the Pacific Northwest that 
is mobilizing for defense, it is the United States of America. 

The impact of defense mobilization may be localized, as it will be in 
the Pacific Northwest. The cost of defense mobilization and the 
impact of the problems in its wake must be borne by the Nation as a 
whole. 

The bill my colleagues and I have sponsored, S. 1106, represents an 
effort to place on the Nation as a whole a reasonable portion of the 
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additional costs farm labor users will confront as a result of the Nation’s 
mobilization activity. 

Any legislation dealing with the farm labor problem must be viewed 
from a national rather than a sectional point of view. States bordering 
on Mexico may not need as much assistance as States like my own 
1,500 miles from the border. 

l am confident, however, that the delegations from Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and California will agree with me that a problem created 
by a national effort demands equality of treatment as among sister 
States of the Union. 

To pass legislation here in the National Congress which solves the 
problem of the border States but leaves unsolved the problem of 
Minneota, the Dakotas, Montana, or Washington would be indefensible 
in my opinion. 

Turning now to another phase of this matter—all bills before the 
committee contemplate importation of foreign labor if the labor 
supply in this country proves inadequate to plant, till and harvest 
our crops. I emphasize the word “proves’’ because, for one, I would 
be adamantly opposed to importing foreign labor if, by so doing, we 
deny an American worker a job opportunity. 

I have every confidence, however, that the Secretary of Labor will 
use wisely the authority granted under our proposal. I am confident 
that he would not certify to a critical labor shortage unless such a 
shortage actually exists. 

S. 1106 gives the Secretary of Labor authority, under certam con- 
ditions, to require employers to make the same offer of working 
conditions and transportation payment to domestic workers as they 
propose to make to foreign workers. I believe this is a sound principle. 
If an American worker is willing and able to work during a critical 
harvest period in the Wenatchee Valley or Yakima Valley, for instance, 
but cannot do so because he finds himself stranded in Texas, certainly 
the United States Congress should be willing to see him get at least 
as good a break as we are willing to give to the foreign worker. It is 
possible the Secretary of Labor would not have to use this authority at 
all. In simple justice to the American worker, I believe the Secretary 
should have the authority. 

I understand there was some discussion here yesterday and the day 
before bearing on that section of our bill which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to maintain roadside camps for migrant workers. Person- 
ally, I believe the migrant worker problem is one of the most serious 
social problems we confront in this country. A place to camp, with 
sanitary facilities and running water, is certainly not too much to 
expect of a nation such as ours. 

I realize, however, this is a controversial feature of the bill. Person- 
ally I hope that the Department will lay before your committee some 
concrete proposals on the subject as to what they really intend to do 
on this matter, so you can see what the costs would be, what the bene- 
fits would be, and in the light of these disclosures make a decision. 

I do not want to be in the position of using a defense emergency to 
force what many call a social program down the throats of this com- 
mittee, the Congress, or the American people. On the other hand, 
we, as Senators, would be meeting less than our total responsibility if 
we failed to look at this matter in all of its aspects. 
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To summarize this portion of my remarks—I think we must aug- 
ment our domestic farm labor supply with some foreign workers in the 
coming crop season. Any legislation on the subject should be national, 
not sectional in scope and in actual application. Some States, some 
regions of the country will be harder hit than others. A reasonable 
part of the additional burden thrown upon farm producers in these 
areas, should be borne by the Nation asa whole. Since transportation 
of the foreign worker from place of recruitment to place of need repre- 
sents a significant part of any additional cost, the Federal Government 
should assume that portion which most nearly represents the problem 
that defense creates. 

Now just a brief comment, Mr. Chairman, on the specific problem 
of the Northwest growers. Principal sources of foreign or offshore 
workers are Hawaii or Mexico and Puerto Rico. The distance from 
these places of need in the Pacific Northwest ranges from 1,500 to 
3,000 miles. Cost of transporting workers from these points of re- 
cruitment to places of need and return ranges from $100 to $160 
per worker. , 

With these figures in mind, consider the estimate of need. Best 
calculations place our Washington, Idaho, Oregon need for out-of-area 
workers at 7,000 to 8,000. That is for the fruit crop and the sugar 
beet crop, and all of the seasonal crops we have in that area. 

If even one-half this number comes from offshore or foreign sources 
the additional cost to the Pacific Northwest agriculture ranges from 
$400,000 to $640,000. If all were obtained from out-of-country 
sources, the cost ranges from $800,000 to $1,200,000. 

Not only is this additional cost a burden on the individual grower, 
it also represents a “ball and chain” his products must carry into the 
market place where Northwest crops compete with those grown in 
other border States. 

You have already had testimony from the Northwest delegation 
suggesting the Secretary of Labor be authorized to pay a part of these 
defense-incurred costs. This could be done by including in the com- 
mittee bill, for instance, language along the following lines: 

The Secretary of Labor is authorized to transport such workers from places of 
recruitment to reception centers within the United States. The Secretary shall 
establish and maintain said centers at points within the United States in sufficient 
number and so located as to reduce to a maximum of 500 miles the distance from 
such center to place of first employment. 

That would adequately take care of us—a center such as Portland, 
Spokane, or Boise for those areas in the Pacific Northwest. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator mind a question 
at this point? 

Senator Maanuson. Certainly not. 

Senator Taye. How many such camps do you think would it be 
necessary to establish in the United States to comply with your 
suggestion? 

Senator Maenuson. Well, I can only speak for my area, but I 
recall during World War II that we did have places of recruitment 
west of the Mississippi; I think in five or six places. 

Senator Toyz. But you speak specifically of a distance of 500 miles. 

Senator Maanuson. For the area up in your country, Senator 
Mundt, that would require a place such as Omaha or the Twin Cities, 
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or possibly the western part of South Dakota, which would hit within 
500 miles of the area. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator, as was pointed out yesterday, you would 
have to have a center in Texas because Dallas is over 500 miles from 
Brownsville. 

Senator Maanuson. Apparently, as I recall, we had five, and prob- 
ably this would take no more than six, seven, or eight. 

Senator Munpr. How were those five arranged for in the last war— 
by legislation? Or how were they set up? 

Senator Magnuson. I think they were just set up by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the manpower authority, the general manpower 
authority, and they worked very well. 

Senator Munpr. Did they pay the transportation last time like 
you are suggesting now? 

Senator Maanuson. To the reception center? 

The CuatrMan. That dealt with foreign labor as well as domestic. 

Senator Magnuson. It dealt with all labor. 

The CuarrMan. It was all mixed in. 

Senator Maagnuson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That was the primary purpose of it—to dispose of 
and deal with domestic labor. The bill that I have sponsored deals 
solely with foreign labor. 

Senator Maenuson. Yes; foreign labor. 

The CuarrMan. And, of course, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Senator Magnuson. But the Labor Department takes the view, as 
I pointed out, it should deal with all types of labor. But up in our 
area a reception center at Boise or Portland would handle the situation 
very well for the whole Pacific Northwest. I suppose Albuquerque 
would handle it well for the border, and one in Texas, one in Denver, 
and one up in our area would handle it. 

Senator Arken. What is the difference in the wages on the farm 
and in industries in your State? 

Senator Maanuson. In the seasonal crops—let’s take apples, for 
example. An apple picker will make more per day than a fellow 
working in the Boeing aircraft factory. 

Senator Arken. For 2 weeks. 

Senator Maanuson. For a short period of time, yes. 

Senator A1ken. I mean the year around. 

Senator Magnuson. The year around, the fellow working in Boeing 
aircraft or the navy yard or the atomic energy plant, of course, would 
have a bigger annual income. 

Senator Arken. He would get 50 percent more at least; would he 
not? 

Senator Magnuson. We used to have people who would move from 
California with the crops. In the old days back in our country, I 
used to go down and start in Nebraska, and we moved north clear 
up and would be working pretty nearly every day. 

I remember one time going clear up to Thanksgiving Day up to 
Moose Jaw, Canada, and signing off. But the whole threshing 
crew would move. That day is gone. The farmer now has his own 
threshing equipment, and it is pretty hard for him to keep on moving 
up as the crop moves up. Some of those fellows working on crews 
started way down in Texas early in June and worked clear on the 
whole half-year. 
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Senator Aiken. A good apple picker will get from $10 to $20 a 
day, will he not, considering the season? 

Senator Maanuson. Yes, they can make good money depending 
on what—lI remember as a kid getting $10 a day, and I thought that 
was big money. 

Senator Arken. | think your annual farm wage for the whole year 
comes around a dollar an hour—about the highest of any State in the 
Union; is it not? 

Senator Magnuson. Yes. 

Now, on seasonal crops normally we would have families come, 
the whole family, and they would come in groups. Some of them live 
in trailers, and the whole family works, and they make a pretty good 
stake out of it when they are through. But last year it was so bad I 
had to get permission from the Army to let troops go over from Fort 
Lewis to pick the fruit crop in Wenatchee Valley. They gave them 
2 weeks’ furlough and, of course, they made the extra money, and in 
that case the grower, the farmer, had to pay the transportation. We 
had the Army do | 

Of course, this year it is going to be much worse with us because 
Boeing aircraft, for instance, has gone from 12,000 workers up to 
25,000; the navy yard has moved up 10,000. There are 6,000 workers 
at the Hanford plant. The Army Matériel Command at Spokane 
is going to have another 10,000. And the new magnesium and alum- 
inum plants. We are just going to have an awful time up there unless 
we could do this. 

The CuarrMan. We ought to spread those plants a little bit—send 
some down South where we have a lot of labor. 

Senator ArkeN. You are getting one of those plants away from 
New Orleans. 

Senator Magnuson. If the people in New England and Louisiana 
would develop some cheap power, there would be a spread. 

The CuarrMan. We cannot, though. We lost a plant in Louisiana 
because of the fact that the Federal Government has spent millions of 
dollars to build you power plants in the Northwest. 

Senator Macnuson. I saw that in the paper. 

Senator Tuye. If we had your support for the St. Lawrence sea- 
way 

Senator Maanuson. You have my support. 

Senator Toye. And could get the support of gentlemen from other 
sections, we could accommodate you and also get a spread. 

Senator Macnuson. I notice the mayor of Néw Orleans ¢ omplained 
loudly yesterday that the plant went to the State of Washington. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you not think he is right? 

Senator MaGnuson. Not until you develop your power down there. 

The CaarrMan. We cannot get Government subsidies as the North- 
west can. 

Senator Magnuson. Oh, you do not subsidize us; we pay it all 
back. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Cain, do you have anything to add to what Senator Magnu- 
son has been talking about? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY P. CAIN, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, my colleague, Mr. Falk and his as- 
sociates have suggested to you the Northwest is faced with a rather 
drastic and depressing labor shortage. I merely wish to associate my- 
self with them in bringing this admittedly difficult problem to you, 
for I know that you will work out the very best solution that you can. 

I would urge, if it has not already been possible for you to do it, 
to give some very considerate thought to the presentation made by 
Mr. Falk on yesterday. I think some of his suggestions are deserving 
of real thought. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Senator Cain a question 
there? 

Senator Carn. Surely. 

Senator Tuye. On page 3 of Senator Magnuson’s statement, the 
third paragraph from the bottom, Senator Magnuson refers to- 
reduce to maximum of 500 miles the distance from such center to place of first 
employment. 

1 recognize the problem that the producers are faced with—if you 
are going to concentrate a group of workers, you are going to have to 
have them travel great distances to come to the place where the worker 
is needed. The question comes up, however, how many camps would 
we need if we were to establish them about 500 miles apart. What 
would be the expense, and what type of a camp facility would have 
to be erected? 

Senator Carn. I cannot answer all of that question. I am advised 
that some eight centers would be necessary. 

Senator Maenuson. That is right. 

Senator Carn. I am not prepared to give you a cost figure, but the 
mere recommendation is sufficient, | think, to have your staff explore 
that cost factor and get the information together from which you can 
make your judgment against this recommendation. That is all I 
would be prepared to say at the moment, Senator Thye. 

Senator Maanuson. | might say, Senator Thye, we have suggested 
in the alternate—I did not finish the statement. 

Senator Tuye. I interrupted you and you left the last two para- 
graphs. 

Senator MaGnuson. We say either that provision or a provision 
similar to this: 

The Secretary may pay the worker’s transportation within the United States, 
in excess of 500 miles or (2) the Secretary may pay not to exceed two-thirds the 
cost of the worker’s transportation within the United States, whichever is greater. 

Senator Carn. The assumption there being that would offset the 
differential between domestic and foreign labor. 

Senator MaGnuson. Yes. 

I want to add that the chairman and I had an informal discussion 
about this matter about 3 days ago, and he expressed the concern that, 
as last time, some of these workers would get to the reception centers 
and the farmer or producer who wanted these workers would be late 
in showing up—maybe 3 or 4 days, 5 or 6 days—and then the cost 
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would fall upon the Department of Labor. Of course, my suggestion 
to that is that I think any producer would be perfectly willing to take 
care of any costs due to his delay in getting to the reception center or 
getting the man up—any costs from the day, from the time he arrives. 
And the reception center would merely be a place to stop temporarily, 
maybe only a few hours. I am sure all our producers would be glad 
to assume that responsibility, so that the cost there of keeping a person 
would not necessarily have to come upon the Department of Labor. 

Senator Carn. Would not necessarily and should not. I think you 
and I would be in agreement on that. 

Senator Maanuson. Should not. 

Senator Carn. In the face of the situation which faces us, I think 
it would be an unusual case in which there would be any delay in the 
producer picking up the laborer. 

Senator Magnuson. Our situation will be so bad this fall, I am sure 
our fellows, if they are going to haul them with trucks or however they 
are going to bring them there, would be there away ahead of the 
worker and grab them fast. 

Senator Carn. I think one thing is obvious to all of us—if we can- 
not somehow find a solution for our labor shortage, the producer has 
then only the option of cutting back his acreage. 

Senator Macnuson. You cannot do it in orchards. 

Senator Carn. It seems to me they will be having great need for 
greater production, and we must simply somehow find the labor to do 
the job. 

Senator Macnuson. You cannot do that with orchards. There 
is nothing you can do about that. 

Senator Carn. You can do it with the risk of losing your investment, 
your shirt, your hopes, aspirations, and everything else. We have 
gone through that two or three times in the past. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

If not, thank you, Senators. 

Senator Maacnuson. Thank you. 

The Caarrman. Thank you, Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is Philip Robb here? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Come forward, please. Give your name in full. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP ROBB, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Mr. Ropr. My name is Philip Robb, and I represent the National 
Consumers’ League, and I am from Princeton University in Princeton, 
N. J. 

The National Consumers’ League wholeheartedly supports S. 949. 

Senator Munpr. Will you identify the position he has at Princeton 
University? 

The CuarrmMan. What position do you occupy with the National 
Consumers’ League? 

Mr. Rozgs. I am a member of the National Consumers’ League, 
and I am a member of the undergraduate body at Princeton University 
of the sociology department. 
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The CuarrMan. How is the National Consumers’ League supported; 
do you know? 

Mr. Ross. It is supported by voluntary contributions of its 
members. 

The Cuarrman. How were you designated to come here? 

Mr. Ross. Last summer I made a survey of the migratory farm 
workers in the State of New Jersey for the Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions of Princeton in cooperation with the Con- 
sumers’ League. It was a 3-month survey financed by Princeton 
University. 

The Cuarrman. And you were designated because of that to appear 
before us today? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Ross. The National Consumers’ League unequivocally sup- 
ports the bill S. 949 because of the inadequacy and inability and 
unwillingness of the various State governments to take responsibility 
for the welfare of the migratory farm workers. 

Senator Aiken. What is the membership of the league? 

Mr. Ross. You mean in numbers or composition? 

Senator Arken. In numbers, I had in mind. 

Mr. Ross. There are approximately 10,000 members of the Con- 
sumers’ League, made up, I would say, mostly of middle-class women 
in almost every State. 

Senator ArkENn. Do they pay dues? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, they do. 

Senator Arken. How much? 

Mr. Rosp. I believe it is $5 a year. 

Senator Arken. All right. : 

Mr. Ross. Because of the inability and unwillingness of the State 
to make adequate provision for the welfare of these workers in regard 
to housing and health and educational opportunities, minimum wage, 
work guarantee, utilization of domestic labor, and an unfair system 
of certifying the needs for foreign labor, the benefits which are extended 
to foreign migratory farm workers are not extended to the domestic 
workers. 

You have heard in the testimony in the last several days the advan- 
tages in general of this bill. I would like to provide evidence of the 
consequences of not passing S. 949 in the State of New Jersey. 

The State of New Jersey’s program for migratory workers has been 
lauded and pointed to as one of the most progressive programs for 
these workers in the country. The opinion in my estimation is greatly 
in excess of the facts. So the problems in New Jersey are fairly typical 
of the problems of all States in the Union. 

There are about 12,000 workers that come into New Jersey every 
year—approximately 7,000 Negroes from Florida, and about 5,000 
2uerto Ricans, who come from the island directly and from Florida. 

Now in the State of New Jersey this coming year there is virtually 
no need for foreign farm workers. The supervisor of the farm place- 
ment service of the New Jersey State Employment Service has said 
there will be at least as many southern Negroes coming up to the State 
as last year, that because of the war and because of the draft there 
would be no less number of workers coming up. 
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In addition, Leon B. Schachter, business manager of the Meat 
Cutters’ and Cannery Workers’ Union in Camden, N. J., has stated 
that he, in cooperation with the National Farm Labor Union, A. F. 
of L., could supply the complete needs of New Jersey farmers for 
workers on farms this summer. 

Senator Arken. At what rate? Would they supply them at the 
prevailing rate for agricultural employees? 

Mr. Ross. At the prevailing as negotiated by the group similar to 
the National Farm Labor Board which is proposed in S. 949. 

At the present time the prevailing wage rate is the lowest wage 
rate the farmers feel they can get away with in New Jerse xy. 

Senator A1ken. What is that? 

Mr. Ross. Fifty-five cents an hour now. This is paid to the 
Pue ‘rto Rican workers who come up, and the 55-cent-an-bour minimum 
is stated in the contract with the Puerto Rican Department of Labor. 

Senator Arken. That is what they are hiring them for in New 
Jersey, farm labor? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What do the workers obtain aside from the 55-cent 
payment? 

Mr. Ross. They have an opportunity in some areas to earn more 
than 55 cents hourly minimum by working on piece rates. 

The Cuarrman. What do they get in the way of housing? 

Mr. Ross. If they live at the camp, they are required to pay for 
their subsistence there. If they live on an individual farm, they are 
given housing to live in on the farm. However, they have to pay for 
their own food. 

Fifty-five cents an hour is the so-called prevailing wage. However, 
among the Negro workers in the New Jersey area the money that the 
farmer pays for harvesting his potato crop goes directly to the crew 
leader, who, in turn, pays the workers on the grading crew, for ex- 
ample, and the crew leaders pay their own workers who are southern 
Negroes from the South 75 cents an hour, which is 20 cents above the 
so-called prevailing wage rate to the Puerto Ricans. 

Senator Arken. Can your individual farmer that wants just one 
or two men get them for 55 cents an hour? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, he can, from the Glassboro Puerto Rican camp. 

The farmers have expressed themselves as to why they want foreign 
farm labor. At the meeting several weeks ago of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Association, several farmers got up and said: 
“We don’t like Negroes from the South. We don’t like Puerto Ricans. 
We like best Jamaicans because Jamaicans are not citizens, and if 
we have any trouble, or if they want to leave the farm for any reason, 
they can be deported directly back to Jamaica.’ 

Senator Arken. Is not another reason that the Jamaicans talk 
English and the Puerto Ricans do not? 

Mr. Ross. The language barrier has not proved to be insurmount- 
able at all. 

The Glassboro Puerto Rican camp, for example, has men going 
around visiting the farms at very regular intervals of every 2 or 3 days 
to work out any problems which arise between the w orkers and the 
farmer. 

Senator A1rken. What about the contention that the Jamaican gets 
along better with the American Negro than the Puerto Rican? 
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Mr. Ross. In New Jersey this has not proved to be the case. As 
a matter of fact, there is considerable tension between the Jamaicans 
and the local resident Negroes because of the higher educational 
status of the Jamaicans. 

Senator A1ken. And the lower rates they are willing to work for? 

Mr. Ross. And the lower rates they are willing. to work for, 
exactly. . 

So we see that the Farm Placement Service and the National Farm 
Labor Union de not feel that there is a need for foreign farm labor this 
year in New Jersey. However, the farmers claim they are going to be 
short, and they do not trust the Farm Placement Service or the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union and are unwilling to take their word for it, 
or even give them a chance. So, therefore, they demand the importa- 
tion of Jamaicans. 

They support the National Farm Bureau Federation’s plan to 
import Mexicans so that the eastern seaboard will have a clear field 
down in Puerto Rico in getting labor, and they further advocate that 
the school regulations be lifted so that children can work in New 
Jersey when crops are ripe even though school is in session. 

The bill S. 949 provides, as you know, for the National Farm Labor 
Board, which is composed of not only representatives of the farm 
group but also representatives of the public and representatives of the 
agricultural workers themselves. At the present time the advisory 
board to the Farm Placement Service, which is the agency for certifying 
the need for Puerto Ricans and for foreign farm laborers, is not com- 
posed of anyone but State government officials and large farmers. 
There are no public members on the board. There are no representa- 
tives of the agricultural workers themselves, such as crew leaders or 
representatives of the farm labor unions. 

Senator AIKEN. You say it would be possible to recruit enough 
farm laborers locally, I take it? 

Mr. Ross. Not necessarily in New Jersey, Senator, but in the 
Southern States, such as Florida, Alabama, and Arkansas, States 
where there is a great supply of underemployed Negro farm labor. 

The CuarrMan. At what period of the year do they work in New 
Jersey? 

Mr. Ross. A few workers begin in April in asparagus, but the large 
majority of the workers come in June, July, August, and September, 
and they slack off through November, November 1. April 1 to 
November | is the full extent of the season. 

My second point is that housing is inadequate as supervised by the 
New Jersey Migrant Labor Board. For example, there are about 
2,000 camps on farms in New Jersey. The inspectors either approve, 
disapprove, or conditionally approve the camps. 

Now in the report of the migrant labor bureau for this year 594 
camps were conditionally approved on the second inspection during 
the season. These camps are conditionally approved, and_ this 
category covers a multitude of violations of the housing code. 

The State migrant labor bureau does not want to push hard the 
housing inspection because of pressures put on them by the farm 
groups in New Jersey; so that the setting up of standards by the 
Secretary of Labor would help a great deal toward the standardization 
of housing and the enforcement in the various States. There would, 
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I believe, be less possibility for partisan State influence to exercise a 
stultifying effect upon housing inspection procedures. 

My third point is minimum wage determination, which we touched 
on earlier. As I said, the minimum wage, or the prevailing wage, is 
determined not by negotiation but by the amount that the farmer 
feels is the lowest price he can pay and still get workers. 

The reason they do not want southern workers is that southern 
Negroes are often unwilling to come up and work for 55 cents an hour, 
and the local help not only has the opportunity for industrial jobs, but 
they also resent having workers coming in and working for 55 cents an 
hour because they feel—and I think quite rightly—that this whipsaws 
down the wage structure in the local communities. 

So that the establishment of the National Farm Labor Board as 
provided for in S. 949, which would hold hearings, at which all groups 
would be represented and not only the farmers, would provide a more 
just means for determining the prevailing wage rates than is now in 
existence in New Jersey or anywhere else I know. 

Senator Taye. Would you mind a question at that point? 

Mr. Ross. Go ahead. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you think there are ample employees or workers 
available that would do all the various types of jobs that are necessary 
to be done in the growing of the crop, the care of the crop, and then the 
final harvest? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, I do. 

Senator Taye. Do you think they could recruit without importa- 
tion the type of a man that would be willing to weed, thin out the 
crops, and then to stoop to pick the crop up, if it happens to be sugar 
beets, and your regular garden variety type of trucking crop, as well 
as your potato crop? 

Mr. Ross. There are hundreds and thousands of Negroes in the 
Southern States and Mexicans in the Southwest who prefer this to 
starvation. In the summer there is absolutely nothing for these 
Negroes to do in many of these areas because the cotton season is 
over, the vegetables, which in wintertime are grown for the northern 
metropolitan areas, are not growing because these areas provide their 
own vegetables, and the unemployment costs by mechanization. The 
mechanical cotton-picking machine, for example, bas ended subsistence 
farms to a large degree. 

Senator Ture. Have you sat down with the producer group so you 
have all of their problems in mind? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Senator Taye. And you know exactly what the producer group is 
faced with? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Senator Tuyse. You have sat down with various public officials in 
the deep South so that you have a complete knowledge of how these 
men could be recruited and the numbers that are standing there 
waiting to be recruited? 

Mr. Ross. I talked to a great many farmers in New Jersey, almost 
every top official in the farm organizations, and I feel that I have a 
fair insight into the degree of their problem. 

I have also talked to the representative of the National Farm Labor 
Union and have gone into detail in the investigation of how the organ- 
ized migration plan of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, in coopera- 
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tion with Leon Schachter’s union in Camden, N. J., worked during the 
war in which they brought these workers up. vi was successful at 
that time. And there is no reason to think it would not be at the present 
time if we are to believe the Farm Placement Service supervisor. 

Senator Tuyg. Are you just thinking or have you ascertained what 
the situation is down South? 

Mr. Ross. I have been thinking, I believe. 

Senator Ture. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. I was going to ask how much time did you spend 
in the South? 

Mr. Ross. I did not say I went down to the South. 

The CuarrmMan. You just got the information through the 
grapevine? 

Mr. Ross. Through the grapevine of the Farm Placement Service, 
which has te legraphic communication and extensive reporting service 
of the conditions. 

The CHarrMan. You made the statement a while ago that the 
cotton-picking machine has displaced a lot of labor. Do you know 
what percent of the cotton is so picked? 

Mr. Ross. Do you know? 

The CuarrMan. I am asking you. 

Mr. Ross. | am not familiar with the exact percentage. 

The CuarrmMan. You ought to be, you are presenting it. You say 
that the cotton-picking machine has displaced quite a few persons. 
Where did you get your information? 

Mr. praee. My information comes from a pamphlet written by 
Louis J. Ducoff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, who wrote 
on migratory farm workers in the past several years. 

Senator Arken. The producer who has his cotton-picking machine 
has to take 4 or 5 cents a pound less for it because the machine docs 
does not pick out the leaves and the sticks. I have, of course, never 
lived in the South, but I have been down there at cotton-picking time. 
My impression is they would prefer to have the cotton picked by hand 
if they could get the help to pick it by hand because of the additional 
price they get, but there has not been at that particular time enough 
help available to pick it by hand, and they have resorted to the 
machine for that reason. One machine does displace about 50 pickers. 

The Cuarrman. Not only that, Senator, but the weather condi- 
tions are such down South that you cannot advantageously use the 
picking machines. 

Senator Aiken. What disturbs me somewhat is what you said 
about the 55-cent wage rate. That just applies to these umported 
workers, does it not? 

Mr. Ross. To the Puerto Ricans. 

Senator A1rken. The average farm hand in New Jersey, it does not 
seem to me, is going to work for 55 cents an hour, or anywhere near it. 

Mr. Ross. The average farm hand gets approximately $102 a 
month for his work. 

Senator A1rkeN. With house, probably. 

Mr. Ross. With housing, that is right. 

Senator Aiken. And milk and other things. That would bring 
him up more to the prevailing farm wage of the Northeast. The 
average hourly farm wage in my area runs, I suppose some 75 cents, 
but more 85 cents to a dollar an hour. 
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Mr. Ross. | do not think that $102 a month paid to a farm hand 
with housing would go up to 85 or a dollar an hour. 

Senator Arken. That would be about 

Mr. Ross. $25.50 a week. So they work more than 25 hours 
a week. 

Senator Arken. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Ross. | would like to continue, if I may. 

The Caairman. Proceed. 

Senator Arken. Depending on what they count for the milk and 
the garden and house rent and so forth. 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Dr. Ducoff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics would be glad 
to brief you on this information. 

Senator Arken. You say that is the average—$102 a month? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Arken. I do not know how they get them. That is lower 
than I thought New Jersey paid. 

Senator Tuye. Are you familiar with whether that wage is com- 
parable to the wage of the Midwest for just a straight monthly or 
day worker? 

Mr. Ross. | believe it is slightly higher. 

Senator Ture. Where? 

Mr. Ross. In New Jersey. 

Senator Ture. You mean that is slightly higher? 

Mr. Ross. Supposedly; yes. 

Senator Toye. Supposedly. Young man, I just wish that you 
would get some of your facts a little straighter. I am sorry to say 
that, but frankly, you are very young, and we, the committee, are 
very sympathetic with you here this morning, but I would suggest 
to you that you get your facts a little bit straighter. Because most 
of us who sit here are familiar with it, possibly from our own personal 
experiences, and are certainly familiar with the situation as it prevails 
in the respective States that we represent, and your facts are so far 
from the actual situation that exists and prevails that we are very 
patient to allow you to take our time here. 

Mr. Ross. I hope I am not wasting it. 

Senator Toye. You are not wasting it, but we are giving you an 
opportunity to speak, and you are so far from the actual existing 
situation. 

Mr. Ross. I would refer you, Senator, to the figures of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics for the average farm wage rates. 

I realize that dairy hands, for example, are paid much more. 
These figures are merely the average of all workers, and they include 
very ordinary farm hands in addition to the dairy hands. Of course, 
the averages include a wide range, and $102 would not cover everyone. 

The CuarrmMan. What period of time was that, do you know? 
What years did that cover? 

Mr. Ross. They were the years 1949 and 1950. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has the figures available. 

My fourth point is that the work guarantees which are given to the 
Puerto Ricans are not given to the domestic workers who come up 
from Florida, for example. The workers who came to New Jersey 
from Florida last summer were not given any guarantees of work, and 
this resulted in many workers only working 3, 4 and 5 days out of the 
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month, whereas the workers from Puerto Rico were given the oppor- 
tunity, and the farmer was made to comply with the contract provi- 
sions, that the worker be given at least 160 hours of work in every 
4-week period. 

My fifth point is that the workers in New Jersey and the farm 
workers, as elsewhere, are not covered at the present time by the 
National Labor Relations Act, and this is the greatest deterent to 
farm labor unions in organizing them and negotiating on their behalf 
with the large industrial-type farmer employer. 

This puts the workers in an extremely weak bargaining position. 

My sixth point is that the health and medical care in New Jersey, 
which does have provisions for ‘t, are inadequate. $7,500 a vear is 
appropriated for the 12,000 workers, and this means that venereal 
disease tests are all that can be gotten and given to these workers. 

My seventh point was that transportation is at the present time 
unsafe and unregulated by the Federal Government, and that the 
transportation under the supervision of the Government as provided 
for in S. 949 would be beneficial to the welfare and safety of these 
workers on the way up. 

I talked last night to Franklin Nixon, who is master of the New 
Jersey State Grange, and in commenting upon this bill, he said that 
in his opinion the workers were deserving of the benefits in S. 949, 
except for the payment of transportation on the part of the Federal 
Government. He said he felt it was the consensus of opinion among 
the farmers that the other benefits included in S. 949 were the lawful 
right of the workers who come up. 

I would like to ask, Senator Ellender, why in vour bill vou do not 
include the domestic workers in the benefits which are given to the 
foreign workers? 

The CuHatrmMan. That is for the committee to decide, but I will tell 
you. My bill deals with foreign labor only, and as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, 1 hope to have it deal with foreign labor only and 
not be mixed in with domestic labor. 

Mr. Ross. I see. 

The Cuatrman. If that problem is to be studied, and it will need 
a lot more work than we are able to give it, the probabilities are that 
if such should be considered by the Congress it would not be within 
the province of this committee to go into the details of it. 

Mr. Rorn. I see. 

In conclusion then, the National Consumers’ League supports this 
bill because of the lack of responsibility and the unwillingness of the 
States to assume responsibility to take care of the social welfare needs 
of the migratory farm workers, and most especially the domestic 
workers who come up from the South. 

Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator Ture. No. 

The CuarrMan. That completes the witnesses that asked to be 
heard today, except that a while ago the assistant secretary to this 
committee suggested that Mr. Howard W. Gorman desired to make 
a statement in behalf of himself and of Sam Ahkeah and Samuel W. 
Gorman. Are those persons present? If so, step forward and sit 
to my right. 

Which is Mr. Howard W. Gorman? 
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Mr. Gorman. I am. 
The Cuarrman. And you are chairman of the Resources Com- 

mittee of the Navaho Tribal Council? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed, Mr. Gorman. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD W. GORMAN, CHAIRMAN, RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE, NAVAHO TRIBAL COUNCIL, GANADO, ARIZ.; 
SAM AHKEAH, CHAIRMAN, NAVAHO TRIBAL COUNCIL, WIN- 

DOW ROCK, ARIZ.; SAMUEL W. GORMAN, CHAIRMAN, TRADERS 

COMMITTEE, NAVAHO TRIBAL COUNCIL, CHINLE, ARIZ. 


Mr. Howarp Gorman. My name is Howard W. Gorman. [I live 
at Ganado, Ariz., and I am a member of the Navaho Tribal Council 
and serve in the capacity as chairman of the Resources Committee 
of the Navaho Tribal Council. 

We did not prepare a statement, Mr. Chairman. This kind of 
caught us suddenly. We are in Washington on another business, but 
we are very happy to be here this morning to make a contribution 
to this problem of labor. 

The Cuarrman. The committee is glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. I wish to give you some data on the labor, 
off-reservation labor, as we call it. 

The Navaho Tribe of Indians go from time to time off the reserva- 
tion for migratory labor, working for railroads, agriculture, ordnance 
depots, mines, mining, construction, and in surrounding towns, border 
towns of the Navaho Reservation. 

The CuarrmMan. How many are there in total on the Navaho 
Reservation—60,000? 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. No. I think the recent census shows in 
the neighborhood of about 70,000 Navahos. 

The CuarrmMan. Seventy thousand. How many of those work off 
the reservation, do you know? 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. Well, I only have the data on the 2 months, 
January and February of 1950. There were 5,000 Navahos then. 

The Cuarrman. Could there be more employed? 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. Yes; there could be more. In addition to 
this I was going to give you the breakdown on it here. 

We have listed under railroads—the Santa Fe Railroad Co. employed 
1,500 Navahos in 1950. The Union Pacific up in the North employed 
1,000. ‘Those in the year 1950. And the total there is 2,500. 

Agricultural workers—this is only southern Arizona—500 Navahos 
employed. These Navahos worked in the carrot fields, also in the 
beet fields, cotton picking, and so forth. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that Arizona obtains a lot of its farm 
labor from Mexico. 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. Yes; they do. 

The Cuarrman. Why do they not get them from the reservation? 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. They would, if they would overcome the 
hazards that are in the way of giving the Navaho people incentive to 
go off the reservation. They have very poor housing and low wage 
rates, undesirable situations that exist. 
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The CuarrMan. Do they treat the Mexicans better than they would 
the Navahos? 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. Yes;theydo. I understand that they even 
insure the Mexican labor, and that they take care of them pretty care- 
fully, that is, they give them medical aid, and so forth. In general 
they take care of them better than they do the Navahos. 

The CuarrmMan. How much would you estimate to be the number 
of Navaho Indians that could be obtained on the reservation to work 
during this emergency? 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. You mean off the reservation to work? 

The CHarrman. How many who are on the reservation would be 
available to work off the reservation? 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. Well, during the war, the last World War, 
we employed in the neighborhood of 16,000 or 20,000 Navahos off the 
reservation, which does not—in those times conditions were even worse, 
but now, why, Navahos are constantly going off the reservation. And 
we have employed in the ordnance depots—Barstow, Calif., Belle- 
mont, Windgate, Tooele, and Dugway—a total of 756 Navahos in 
the year 1950. 

In the mines we had 257 total working, and also in construction we 
had 185 Navahos working in 1950. 

And in town employment, that is, the bordering towns of the reser- 
vation, primarily Gallop and Farmington, N. Mex., we had about 250 
working. That is in addition to the 5,000 I mentioned for the 2 months 
that worked then, which migrate into Utah, where they work sugar 
beets, and also up into Idaho where they work sugar beets, and into 
Richfield, where they work in picking peaches; and also into the Blue- 
water area, New Mexico, where they pick carrots. 

For 1950 we have the official earnings recorded by the Welfare and 
Placement Bureau in Window Rock. The Navahos earn about 7% 
million dollars from work, but we still have to overcome the lack of 
housing, and so much breaking up of families on the reservations. 
Many of the workers would like to take their families to these jobs, 
but they cannot under the existing conditions—the lack of housing 
and the very poor conditions, and quite a bit of discrimination against 
the children going to public sad, and the like. That is the way 
we have found it. 

Some of the vegetable growers in the South—I make reference to 
one group at Stanley Camp—are getting away from poor housing. 
They are dividing up quonset huts into so many sections and making 
better living quarters for the Navahos. 

We are very much in favor of having these conditions improved, and 
not being acquainted with the different bills that are up now, we were 
advised there were three bills—we are primarily interested in our 

eople, the American Indian people, and naturally we want these 
benefits that the American people, the white laborers enjoy. We 
would like for the Navahos to enjoy the same thing. Therefore, natur- 
ally we favor the Chavez bill which takes in the American Indians. 
he CuarrMan. Any questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Taye. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you anything further to say, sir? 

Mr. Howarp Gorman. No. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Samuel Gorman, have you anything to add? 
Do you agree with that? 
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Mr. Samvuet Gorman. Yes; I agree with him. I bave nothing 
further to say. 

The CHatrMan. You agree with what Mr. Howard Gorman has 
said? 

Mr. Samuet Gorman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ahkeah, what do you say? Have you any- 
thing more to add to what Mr. Howard Gorman has stated? 

Mr. Ankxean. Only that I think Howard covered all the existing 
problems that face we Navahos when we are off the reservation work- 
ing different places. So I think I go with him 100 percent on his 
statement. 

The CuarrmMan. Very well. 

Are there any further questions? If not, that concludes the hearings 
unless there is someone present who desires to say something. 

As I indicated earlier today, Senator Chavez and such others as 
may wish to file a statement with the committee shall have the oppor- 
tunity until Monday at 4 o’clock. 

The hearings are closed. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearings were concluded.) 

(Additional statements filed with committee are as follows:) 

Unitep States Senate, 
Apru 2, 1961. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agru ulture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator EvLENDER: For your information I am attaching reports 
which I have received from the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Labor, and the Departmént of State on 8. 949, the bill which I recently introduced. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dennis Cuavez, U. 8. 8. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 15, 1951. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: This is in reply to your recent request for comments by the 
Department of Agriculture in addition to the report submitted to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry regarding bill 8. 949, 
titled ‘“‘Defense Farm Labor Act of 1951.”’ 

The purpose of this bill is in effect to aid in providing an adequate supply cf 
labor to assure that sufficient quantities of agricultural commodities necessary 
for the welfare and security of the Nation are produced. The Department of 
Agriculture is vitally concerned with the problem of producing sufficient quantities 
of agricultural commodities to meet the needs of the Armed Forces, the require- 
ments of the civilian population, and for export. It has proposed production 
guides for 1951, which, if met, will approximate 145 percent of the period immedi- 
ately preceding World War II as compared with 137 percent in 1950 and the pre- 
vious peak of 140 percent in 1949. 

Agricultural employment is characterized by extreme seasonal variation in 
workers, requiring 7 to 7% million workers each year to meet these seasonal needs. 
This fact, in addition to the high perishability of many agricultural commodities 
which require that adequate labor supplies must be available at.the proper time, 
makes the problem of meeting agricultural labor requirements different than that 
of industry. And, this problem occurs each crop season. 

Continued high non-farm-employment opportunities have absorbed large 
numbers of the 7 to 7% million workers normally emploved in seasonal agricul- 
tural work, which consist primarily of domestic workers, both local and migrant. 

This has necessitated the employment during recent years in many communitie; 
and in many crops of workers from distant areas, including limited numbers of 
foreign and off-shore domestic workers. It is anticipated that this situation will 
be further aggravated by the expansion of defense activities and of the armed 
services, thus causing more areas to look to distant sources for needed labor. 
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It is estimated that the production called for in 1951 will require over 100,000,- 
000 more man-days, about 6 percent, than were used in 1950. The nufhber of 
workers reguired to meet this need as compared to previous years will depend on 
such variables as weather conditions, the productivity, and length of time workers 
are available, etc. It is, however, anticipated that trends in nonfarm employ- 
ment and increases in high-labor-requirement crops will result in more areas being 
faced with serious labor problems. 

This Department is vitally concerned with assuring that the necessary labor is 
available to get essential food and fiber crops produced and harvested. This 
Department stands for such legislative action as is necessary to get this job done. 
Bill S. 949 has a number of features that should facilitate the obtaining of farm 
workers. It appears, however, that in certain features the bill goes beyond what 
may be necessary to meet the needs and in other instances it does not go far 
enough. This Department concurs that domestic agricultural workers should 
be given the first opportunity to accept available farm employment. Full and 
efficient use of domestic manpower, including fuller use of the underemployed 
people in certain farm areas is in the national interest. It must be recognized, 
however, that most agricultural commodities, particularly at harvest periods, 
are highly perishable. They demand proper and timely handling. During 
periods in which workers from customary sources are not available due to national 
conditions, such as the defense emergency, enabling !egislation to aid farm em- 
ployers in obtaining workers from new or unusual sources, domestic or foreign, 
appears to be appropriate and necessary. 

The individual farmers and local community should do everything possible to 
solve local labor problems. When use of area workers is needed, they should be 
obtained from the nearest practicable domestic sources. Arrangements for such 
employment, including the payment of transportation and other costs involved 
which have customarily been made direct by employers and workers, should be 
continued. However, in order that crop losses may be prevented farm labor 
supply legislation should include authority to provide transportation in emergen- 
cies to the extent necessary to obtain workers. However, payment of transporta- 
tion costs by the Government should be kept at a minimum. Therefore, in the 
employment of the labor which is available without transportation costs to the 
Government employers and workers should continue to enter into the usual agree- 
ments of their own choice, regardless of employment service, referral, or encourage- 
ment to migrate into the area. In order'to keep at a minimum the demand from 
employers for workers to be moved at Government expense, we believe that Gov- 
ernment controls as a condition of hiring arrangements should be applicable only 
to workers transported by the Government. This position on the part of the 
Department does not argue that certain minimum standards for work in agri- 
culture are not needed, but such standards would appear to be more appropri- 
ately the substance of direct State or Federal legislation than a condition to obtain- 
ing workers through the normal recruitment or referral activities of the employ- 
ment service as appears to be provided in this bill. 

Although this Department believes that employers should bear the costs of 
obtaining workers to a maximum extent, the Department endorses the use of 
Government funds for the establishment and operation of a limited number of 
in-transit rest centers located between areas of employment and interstate move- 
ments of migrant workers. It is not reasonable to expect emplovers to provide 
such facilities when the workers are en route between areas of employment. 
This proposal should not be interpreted as an endorsement of a program of main- 
taining farm labor camps for use by workers during employment such as was 
operated by the Government during World War II. 

If waste and deterioration of highly perishable agricultural commodities are to 
be prevented at harvest time, it is important .hat the harvesting and processing 
operations be closely coordinated. This quite frequently requires an interchange 
of labor between the two operations. If this is not possible during periods of 
manpower shortage, a lack of balance in the supply of workers between the two 
operations may not only cause loss of products but waste of manpower. There- 
fore, this Department would recommend that the legislation authorize the use of 
workers transported with Government funds in processing plants as determined 
to be necessary for the orderly harvesting of the crop concerned. 

The Department appreciates this opportunity to make these additional com- 
ments on this bill and it is hoped that they will contribute to the enactment of 
legislation which will meet the farm labor needs during this defense period. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. McCormick, Under Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington. 
Hon. Dennis CHAveEz, 2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Cuavez: This is to acknowledge your informal request for my 
views with respect to 8. 949, introduced by you, relating to the stabilization of 
defense farm labor. 3S. 949 has the general objective of improving the conditions 
of employment of farm workers, thereby attracting American workers to agricul- 
ture in sufficient numbers to meet defense agricultural needs and minimizing the 
necessity for recruiting and transporting foreign agricultural workers from 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. Such recruitment and transportation of 
foreign agricultural workers, however, would be authorized by the bill when 
essential to supplement inadequate supplies of American farm workers. 

In order to accomplish its objective, the bill would, among other things, author- 
ize the Secretary of Labor to recruit, train, and transport farm workers and to 
furnish housing, health, and medical care and related services for these workers, 
including the construction, acquisition, and operation of labor centers, labor 
camps, child care centers, and related facilities. As a condition of recruitment or 
transportation of farm workers by the Department of Labor, the Secretary would 
be required to secure employer agreements with workers to pay not less than 
prevailing wages as determined by a National Farm Labor Board, to make wage 
payments at prescribed intervals, to provide employment on at least 75 percent 
of the workdays during the contract period, to provide housing, subsistence, 
transportation, or other services in accordance with standards established by the 
Secretary of Labor, to provide workmen’s compensation or its equivalent at not 
less than prescribed standards, and to comply with all applicable Federal, State, 
and local laws relating to employment. 

The nine-member National Farm Labor Board, provided for in the bill, to be 
composed of representatives of agricultural employers, agricultural workers, and 
the general public, would determine the need for agricultural workers and the 
prevailing wage and other conditions of employment with respect to particular 
areas and particular crops. The determinations of the Board would establish 
the standards for employer agreements, referred to above, and would govern us 
to the recruitment or transportation by the Department of Labor of workers 
from one area for use in another. Any functions of the Board could be delegated 
to any of the employees of the Department of Labor. 

Further provisions of the bill would require the establishment of an interagency 
governmental committee to advise the Secretary of Labor in carrying out the 
aforementioned responsibilities, would authorize ancillary action necessary to 
carry out these responsibilities and would extent Title I of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (the National Labor Relations Act) to cover agricultural 
laborers. 

As you know, the Honorable Robert T. Creasey, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
presented before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry at hearings 
on March 13, 1951, the views of the Department of Labor on legislation to assist 
in obtaining sufficient numbers of farm workers to meet defense agricultural needs 
in the present national emergency. I am enclosing a copy of Mr. Creasey’s 
statement. While, as indicated by Mr. Creasey’s testimony, the Department 
of Labor has not proposed at this time legislation such as would be provided by 
S. 949, the Department nevertheless wholeheartedly supports the general objec- 
tives of this bill. Insofar as this measure enables the payment of transportation 
expenses by the United States with respect to both domestic and foreign agri- 
cultural workers, would require similar terms and conditions of employment 
to be offered both to domestic and foreign workers as a condition of recruiting 
and transporting the latter, and would enable the United States to guarantee the 
fulfillment of contracts for employing foreign labor, it would effectively meet 
present anticipated labor requirements upon an equitable basis. 

Insofar as 8. 949 proposes a long-range farm labor stabilization program, how- 
ever, it is my belief that the bill could go further toward meeting desirable long- 
range needs. I agree, for example, that minimum standards and conditions of 
employment in agriculture are necessary but feel that making such standards a 
condition of recruitment and transportation, through the Department of Labor 
and its affiliated public employment offices, as provided by the bill, would not be 
effective to assure the acceptance of these standards in agriculture. I believe 
that this provision of the bill would very likely impair the effectiveness of the 
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public farm placement services of the Federal Government and the several States 
to employers and farm workers rather than stabilize farm labor employment. In 
addition, the use of a nine-member National Farm Labor Board to determine 
labor needs in agricultural crop areas would seem to be an impracticable admin- 
istrative method in view of the traditional and rapidly changing needs for labor 
which characterize agricultural production. 

The stabilization of farm labor employment calls for measures, both legislative 
and otherwise, of a comprehensive nature extending substantially beyond the 
provisions of 8. 949. In response to the request of the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor, the views of the Department of Labor for meeting these 
problems were presented in considerable detail. I am herewith submitting to 
you a copy of these recommendations to the Commission with the thought that 
they will indicate the scope and character of necessary legislation. It is my belief, 
however, that, in giving attention to any farm labor stabilization program of the 
type proposed by 8. 949, careful consideration should be given to such views and 
recommendations as may be expressed by the President’s Commission. 

Yours very truly, 
Micnakt J. GALVIN, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 15, 1951. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator Cuavez: The Department of State appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to express its views concerning S. 949, the bill which you introduced relating 
to the stabilization of defense farm labor. 

The bill authorizes the recruitment or transportation of workers from countries 
of the Western Hemisphere for temporary employment in agricultural activities 
in the United States, when the Secretary of Labor determines it is necessarv to 
supplement the domestic agricultural labor force. The bill also sets forth certain 
conditions upon which the Secretary of Labor shall authorize placement of workers 
recruited or transported under this bill whether United States citizens or aliens. 
These conditions include the payment of prevailing wage rates, payment of wages 
in legal tender at the end of each week or at the end of the customary payroll inter- 
val, provision of employment for each such worker for not less than seventy-five 
percentum of work days falling between the beginning and end of each workers’ 
employment, provision of housing, subsistence, transportation or other goods or 
services furnished such workers by the employers in conformity with such stand- 
ards as the Secretary of Labor may establish. 

The question of the specific standards established under the bill is not within 
the competence of the Department of State. To the extent, however, that 
legislation on this subject assures that foreign workers temporarily employed in 
the United States will be afforded the same general standards and services as are 
provided for domestic agricultural workers, it would be of benefit to this Govern- 
ment’s broader foreign policy interests, particularly in connection with its hemis- 
pheric relations. It would provide convincing evidence to the other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere that this Government, as a matter of public policy, is 
giving effect to the principle of equal treatment in the employment of alien 
workers in this country. 

The Department of State assumes that the authority granted to the Secretary 
of Labor under section 5 of the bill would permit the United States Government 
to guarantee the performance by the employers of the provisions of the work 
contracts. Such authority is necessary to meet the requirements of the Mexican 
Government for the continued employment of its nationals in this country. 

Lines 16 and 17 on page 3 of the bill refer to the negotiation of formal agreements 
between the United States and those foreign countries which may provide us 
with workers. The negotiation of any such agreements should of course be 
carried out by the Secretary of State in cooperation with the other interested 
agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 


Jack K. McFaut, Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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(Letter filed by Senator Dennis Chavez, from Senator Herbert H. Lehman, dated 
March 15, 1951) 
Marcu 15, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEz, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Cuavez: I understand that there is now pending before the 
Agriculture Committee several bills, including 8. 949, introduced by you, dealing 
with the question of farm labor, and specifically providing various formulas for 
the utilization of farm labor manpower and the importation of foreign farm laborers 
to meet existing needs when no domestic sources of such labor are available. 

This is a subject in which I am extremely interested, not only in a general way 
because of my work and membership on the Labor Committee, but also in a 
specific way because of the frequently critical need for farm laborers in my own 
State. 

I have not had an opportunity to study or digest the several bills on this subject 
on which hearings are now being held before the Agriculture Committee. I have 
had an opportunity to go briefly over your bill, and I certainly am in full sympathy 
with its objectives and many of its legislative provisions. I hope that the sub- 
stance of your bill will have the careful study and sympathetic consideration of 
the Senate in due course. 

One particular aspect of this legislation in which I am particularly interested 
is the aspect dealing with the movement of farm labor from Puerto Rico to the 
mainland 

There are, as you know, many Puerto Ricans in New York. New York farmers 
have had a long and satisfactory experience with Puerto Rican labor, and season- 
ally face the problem of obtaining sufficient of these workers to meet the need. 

I think that legislative provision to facilitate the transportation of these workers 
to the mainland, and protecting them in their working standards and accommoda- 
tions would be all to the good. There are 100,000 of these workers available in 
Puerto Rico. Thdy are American citizens and form a part of the United States 
labor force. Anything which can be done to make this. portion of our farm labor 
force more easily available to the places where this labor is needed, on the main- 
land, while at the same time protecting the general standards of resident farm 
labor, is a move in the right direction. It would help the economy of Puerto 
Rico, and at the same time help agriculture on the mainland. 

There are other aspects of your bill and of the other pending bills in which I 
take a keen interest, but I have not studied them sufficiently. to pass judgment 
upon them. I hope I have an opportunity to do so. It is a vitally important 
subject 

[ am writing you this letter so that you may know of my interest in this matter. 
You may feel free to read this letter into the record of the committee proceedings 
if that would, in your judgment, serve any purpose. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Herpert H. Leaman, United States Senate. 


STATEMENT FiLep spy Hon. SamMvet W. Yorrty, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE FOURTEENTH D1stTRICT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in order to keep the record 
straight, I am submitting herewith a copy of a letter addressed to me by the 
distinguished chairman of this commitee, dated March 9, and my reply of 
March 12. 

As stated in the correspondence, the notice to me was entirely too short to per- 
mit me to bring witnesses from California for the purpose of presenting an analysis 
of the farm-labor problem as we see it. Although the Governor of California 
was desirous of cooperating and was willing to send a representative, this could 
not be arranged on such short notice, and I would need at least 10 days’ notice 
to insure attendance of California wirnesses whom I think the committee should 
hear. 

I wish to reiterate the fact that Public Law No. 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
rule XI (1) (g), seems to clearly require that H. R. 2955 be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Said committee has jurisdiction over wages 
and hours of labor, regulation or prevention of importation of foreign laborers 
under contract, child labor, labor statistics, labor standards, and welfare of minors. 
It seems to me the plain wording of the act leaves no room for doubt concerning 
the jurisdiction of the Labor Committee over the subject matter of H. R. 2955. 
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Furthermore, the jurisdiction of the Committee on Agriculture, as set forth in 
that rule, does not include the subject matter of H. R. 2955. I therefore respect- 
fully request that the committee have the bill rereferred to the Committee on 
Education, and Labor, where it clearly belongs. 

The plight of the migratory farm worker, as I have seen it in my own State, 
is a disgrace to the Nation. These people are treated with far less consideration 
than farm animals, and it is particularly distressing to see the condition of chil- 
dren who are not receiving proper education, medical attention, or even proper 
nutrition, although working in the midst of the rich agricultural areas. The 
whole system of handling migratory labor has created nothing but misery, hos- 
tility, and social tensions. It seems unbelievable that we have delayed this long 
in attempting a real solution of this problem in spite of the fact that the con- 
ditions that exist today have been prepalent for many years. To say that we 
have been un-Christian and calloused in permitting the situation to exist is to 
put the matter mildly indeed. If we should deliberately set out to drive a group 
of people into the arms of the subversive forces who exploit class antagonisms, 
we could not do a more effective job than we are doing in glossing over or ignoring 
the human equations involved in the migratory farm labor problem. 

In California last year, the Governor appointed a committee to survey the 
agricultural labor resources of the San Joaquin Valley. The executive director 
of this Gommittee was Dr. Paul Prasow, whom I had hoped to bring here to 
testify relative to H. R. 2955. Dr. Prasow was very anxious to come but could 
not arrange to do so because of the shortness of the notice that I was able to 
give him. The committee, which was representative of all phases of California 
life, held a number of hearings in the San Joaquin Valley, and if anything was 
evident, it was the fact that the migratory farm labor problem must be handled 
on a national level because of the interstate movement of the workers. No 
single State can control the enticing advertisements placed in the papers of other 
States, such as those which appeared in some Southern States describing the 
“gold row”’’ in the San Joaquin Valley of California. These advertisements do 
not tell the whole story. They omit the fact that the work is highly seasonal. 
One cannot help feel that some of the advertisements stem from a desire to have 
an oversupply of farm labor on hand at the farms to suit the selfish purposes of 
some of the employers. Obviously, this condition requires control at the national 
level. 

The lack of protection for migratory. farm workers and their children is too 
well known to everyone to require detailed reiteration. Farm workers are not 
protected by the National Labor Relations Act. Most of them are not covered 
by social security or State unemployment insurance systems. They are buffeted 
about on the economic tides without any anchor or semblance of security. 

California suffers from a lack of enforcement of the immigration laws, both in 
the matter of the exclusion of illegal aliens and in the enforcement against em- 
ployers who violate the law by knowingly harboring aliens illegally in this country. 
Among the so-called wetbacks are many who shuttle back and forth across the 
border as they are repeatedly apprehended and returned to Mexico, only to turn 
around and reenter the United States. The tax enforcement along this border 
permits the entry of subversive agents and is a real danger to the security of this 
Nation. 

A 1ong persons who have studied the iigratory far 1 labor proble 1 objectively, 
there is a growing feeling that the far 1 laborers desiring to settle in a locality are 
actually discriminated against and discouraged by employers who prefer migra- 
tory laborers not apt to become a political force in a community or to obtain the 
benefits of collective bargaining and union protection. 

Labor contractors who recruit migratory workers must be placed under Federal 
control in order to correct their activities which are, in many cases, interstate in 
scope, and therefore partly or wholly beyond the jurisdiction of any one State. 

It is my feeling that if farm labor conditions were sufficiently improved along 
the lines proposed in H. R. 2955, a much greater supply of farm labor could be 
obtained within the United States. As long as American farm workers are treated 
as outcasts, it is obvious that they will abandon farm labor as fast as they can 
possibly do do. As pointed out by Clarence J. McCormick, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his statement to this committee, ‘‘the average cash farm wage in 
1950 was about 56 cents per hour. While this was more than 3 times the average 
wage for the 1935-39 period, it was still only 38 percent of the average factory 
wage of $1.46 an hour prevailing last year.” 

The report of our own Joint Committee on the Economic Report filed last month 
contains the following significant statement on page 19: 

Farm people who go into the migratory labor force do so from lack of better 
opportunity and then merely change to another and less secure type of underem- 
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ployment. According to the survey previously mentioned, the average number of 
days of employment for migratory workers over the country in 1949 was 101, 70 
days in farm work, 31 more in nonfarm employment. 

Three factors enter into this underemployment. First, a period of several 
slack months when there is little seasonal employment to be found. Second, 
irregular and intermittent employment during the harvest season. Some harvests 
are oversupplied with workers, others last for such a brief period that the amount 
of work obtained by a worker is small. The third factor is too large a supply of 
workers for the amount of work available. Migratory workers compete with local 
season and year-round workers for employment. The latter, too, then suffer 
from underemployment; during 1949 they had a total of 120 days employment of 
which 91 days were in farm work and 29 days in nonfarm jobs.! 

The earnings from the 101 days of farm work which the migratory workers 
obtained in 1949 amounted to an average of $514.1 The value of housing, trans- 
portation, and other perquisites amounts to $36 more.2 At an average of two 
workers per family, total family incomes averaged $1,028 cash or $1,000 with 
perquisites. ‘This amount had to feed, clothe, shelter, and educate a family of 
four. 

“‘Underemployment and low earnings are not the only problems among migra- 
tory farm workers. Poor housing, lack of sanitation and medical care, child 
labor, and educational retardation of the children, all tend to make them a dis- 
advantaged group. They have little voice either in community, State, or Na- 
tional affairs and are unable to make effective demands to relieve their situation. 

*‘Although they are most essential to meet peak-season demands for gathering 
in the national food supply, they are explicitly excluded from national legislation 
which protects and advances the rights of workers. Their position is the most 
precarious of any in our economy. They have no definable job rights and are so 
far removed from the employer group that they are unable to obtain redress for 
grievances. 

“Rather than hire seasonal and migratory workers directly and individually, it 
is a widespread practice among farm employers to hire in crews through labor 
contractcrs, crew chiefs, or labor recruiters. In many areas it is virtually im- 
possible for a worker to obtain a job directly from the farm employer. As a 
consequence of these practices, a farm worker has to pay heavily from his already- 
too-low earnings for the privilege of getting work to do. 

“Under Executive Order No. 10129 of June 3, 1950, the President’s Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor was created and directed to inquire into problems of 
migratory labor and to make recommendations for action, both legislative and 
administrative. The report of this Commission is scheduled to appear at an 
early date. 

The report of the President’s Commission referred to above has not yet been 
made public. I myself was a witness before this committee at its hearing in Los 
Angeles. The committee showed great patience and diligence in striving to 
understand the migratory farm-labor problem. I am sure the Congress would be 
well advised to withhold final action on any migratory farm-labor bills until the 
Members have had the opportunity to study the findings and recommendations 
of the President’s Commission. 

It is the contention of those interested in an efficient, sound national farm-labor 
program that we have the available means and manpower to produce the food and 
fabric necessary to our defense effort. It is maintained that if there is a need for 
foreign farm workers, then this need should be fairly determined at public hearings. 

None of the most significant differences between the present situation and that 
at the beginning of World War II is found in the greater inventory of farm equip- 
ment and machinery at present, and the greater potentialities that exist for sub- 
stitution of machinery for labor. The prospective increase between now and this 
time next year in the number of the mechanical cotton harvesters may reduce the 
number of cotton harvesters needed during the season by about 50,000. It is 
during the harvesting of the greatly expanded cotton acreage that the pinch in 
available manpower is likely to be felt more sharply in 1951. The increase in 
mechanization will not be confined to cotton harvests or areas. It will be a most 
important factor in the farm manpower situation next year. 

(Norr.—See Statement by Lewis J. Ducoff, Labor Economist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, at the twenty-eighth 


! Migratory Farm Workers in 1949, Louis Ducoff, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1949. 
? Perquisites Furnished Hired Farm Workers, Barbara B. Reagan, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
5. 
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annual Agricultural Economics Conference, Washington, D. C., November 2, 
1950.) 

The Sparkman committee report, referred to above, is an important document. 
In the words of Senator Sparkman, this report “points the way toward increasing 
our national labor force by 2,500,000 man-years. It concretely shows how a prac- 
tical application can be made of point 4 know-how and show-how right here at 
home in many rural areas where output, productivity, and living standards are 
now distressingly low. In view of the critical manpower shortages likely to limit 
our output for defense in this emergency, I feel that practical suggestions for in- 
creasing the productivity of our rural underemployed ought to be given immediate 
consideration.” 

I should like to direct the attention of the committee to the following additional 
paragraphs from the said report: ‘““There are approximately 1,200,000 male hired 
wage workers whose main activity is farm work. These hired wage workers were 
employed an average of 218 days at farm work and 14 days at nonfarm work in 
1949 and earned an average of $980. Approximately half are married. (These 
families are in part included in the nonfarm families and are not included as a 
separate group in the statistical summary.) 

‘“‘Underemployment among farm wage workers is a special problem. Partly 
because of days not worked and partly because of inefficient employment, these 
workers appear to be only about half as productive as workers on medium-sized 
commercial family farms.”’ 

I should also like to call the committee’s attention to the fact that Puerto Rico 
has established a Territorial employment service affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service. This move is intended to make available seventy-five to 
one hundred thousand surplus workers. I feel that if it is at all possible these 
American citizens should be utilized before noncitizens are brought into the 
country for farm work. The Puerto Ricans are loyal Americans, good workers, 
and because of the seasonal nature of the economy of their island, they are badly 
in need of additional employment opportunities. 

The committee is no doubt familiar with the articles of Agnes Myers, of the 
Washington Post, printed October 6 to 12, 1947, which articles pointed out that 
the cost of the foreign farm-labor program to the taxpayers of the United States 
during the years 1943-1947 was $84,000,000. According to the Farm Placement 
Service, foreign workers usually constitute less than 2 percent of each seasonal 
agricultural poll. One cannot help but feel that the same amount of money spent 
improving the conditions of American farm workers would constitute a better 
investment of taxpayers’ money. 

I hope the committee will see fit to act favorably on H. R. 2955, but I wish to 
repeat in closing that it appears from Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
that the bill should be considered by the Committee on Education and Labor. 





Unirep States House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1951. 
Hon. Samvue. W. Yorry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoLtiteEaGuEe: While your name did not appear on the list of witnesses 

handed me by the committee staff, and apparently we have not received a request 
from you to be heard on your bill, H. R. 2955, which you introduced on February 
27, the Committee on Agriculture has held hearings yesterday and all day today 
on proposed legislation dealing with that subject. 
» Assuming that you would want to appear in behalf of your bill, I announced at 
the beginning of the hearings that the committee would take up for consideration 
not only the bill introduced by Congressman Poage, H. R. 3048, but would also 
take up and consider your bill and other proposals. 

We had hoped to conclude the hearings on Monday, March 12, and that it 
might be possible for you to be heard on Monday. I understand, however, from 
Mrs. Clark that it will not be possible for you to appear at that time. Hearings 
will not be concluded, therefore, and I am scheduling a meeting on Wednesday, 
March 14, at 10 a. m., at which time the committee will be very glad to hear you 
and such witnesses as you may desire to present. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Haroutp D. Coo.ey. 
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Marcu 12, 1951. 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Commitiee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Coiteacue: Thank you very much for your letter of March 9 and your 
courtesy in scheduling a 1-day hearing on H. R. 2955 for Wednesday, March 14, 
at 10 a. m. 

There evidently was some misunderstanding in connection with the hearings on 
this bill. It was my understanding that your committee had scheduled hearings 
only on the Poage bill, H. R. 3048, and my secretary was so informed by both Mr. 
Poage and Mr. Parker when he appeared at your hearings on Thursday, March 8, 
having received a telephone call from your committee the previous day informing 
us that your committee would take up H. R. 2955 along with H. R. 3048. 

I understand, however, that when you opened the hearing you did include H. R. 
2955, although I was unable to be present due to the shortness of the notice and the 
necessity of my attendance at hearings by my own committee on a bill of vital 
concern to California 

The day following the opening of your hearings I asked my secretary to place a 
statement in the Record to clarify the situation and make it clear that we did not 
understand that we were expected to have people from California appear in 
Washington on only 1 day’s notice. My secretary reported back that you in- 
formed him that we had notice from the Record. We have checked the Record and 
found the only reference to be to H. R. 3048. 

I, of course, would need a more adequate notice in order to present effective 
testimony in support of H. R. 2955. Over the week end I tried to arrange to 
have at least one representative of California here before Wednesday. The 
Governor was anxious to cooperate by sending a representative who could discuss 
the farm-labor problem in California in a manner that I feel would be most helpful 
to the committee, but the Governor could not arrange to have his representative 
here before Monday of next week. 

Although the Governor may not agree with all of the provisions of H. R. 2955, 
I believe he is in agreement with the need for interstate control of farm labor 
migration, and I think his representative would, in a general way, support the 
basic plan of H. R. 2955. At any rate, I am sure the committee would benefit 
from the testimony of the Governor’s representative. 

Pursuant to Public Law 601, rule XI (1) (g), 3, 5, 6, 8, and 13, it appears that 
H. R. 2955 should have been referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and I shall appreciate the courtesy if you will ask that the bill be rereferred to said 
committee. If, however, you feel that you wish me to present evidence before 
your committee, I shali do the best I can to obtain statements for filing with the 
committee, although I cannot on such short notice arrange for the presence of 
the witnesses I had hoped to make available. The importance of the subject 
would seem to merit full hearings and more sufficient notice to these interested. 

I fully realize the heavy amount of work your committee is called upon to do, 
and shall try to reciprocate your kindness in scheduling the Wednesday hearing 
by making the statements as brief as possible. 

The President’s Commission is due to report soon, and it seems quite likely that 
the Commission may make some suggestions that will help all of us who are con- 
cerned with the farm labor problem. I had hoped that your committee would not 
take final action before reviewing the recommendation of the President’s Commis- 
sion 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
Sam Yorry, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT Fitep By Hon. Zates N. Ector, a Untrep States Senator From 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my opinion that certain 
categories of farm labor might in the crop season of 1951 be in such short supply 
that unless producers soon know whether the Government through a farm labor 
program is to help them in securing labor, the production of food will be greatly, 
if not alarmingly, reduced. 

This will, I fear, apply in my State to sugar beets in a major way, and possibly 
to a lesser extent to fruit and potatoes. With wheat and other small grain farmers 
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in general, it will largely be a matter of being able to get farm machinery and repair 
parts, as well as twine and baling wire for hay balers. If ample farm machinery 
and repair parts are made available and with favorable weather, 1951 production 
of grain will remain in my State at a high level, adequate to meet its share of the 
Nation’s food requirements and grain feeds for livestock. But if our share of beet 
sugar is to be produced and that share of livestock production, dependent upon 
proper crop rotation and sugar-beet byproducts, is to be maintained, I feel certain 
that seasonal beet workers in considerable numbers may have to be provided 
through Government assistance. Particularly is this true with respect to smaller 
sugar-beet producers. 

Great progress and expansion in sugar beet machinery, particularly harvesters, 
loaders, and trucks, has occurred in my State during and since World War II, but 
the small producer, not being able to stand the overhead cost of this machinery, 
must still depend largely on hand labor, and even the larger growers still require 
some hand labor. 

Very few of our beet laborers come from local or resident sources. Most of 
them come from areas many hundreds of miles away. In abnormal times, such 
as the present, our normal sources of such labor, consisting largely of Spanish- 
Americans from Texas and New Mexico, are no longer available. 

S. 984, in general, would seem to meet the needs of most areas at a minimum 
cost to both the emplover and the Government. Certainly both should share in 
such cost; but, unless some provision were made for the Government to stand a 
higher share of the cost than this bill contemplates, the cost to the beet grower in 
my State is still prohibitive 

We must not forget some of the very real problems with which our growers are 
faced. Even if there were no cost to the grower for recruitment, guaranty of 
employment, medical care, ete., the cost would still be very high. Our experience 
during the war showed that even when the Government stood the expense of 
bringing in a trainload of Mexican nationals, they arrived oftentimes in a snow- 
storm with no shoes, no underwear, gloves or warm clothes. Often the grower 
had to fully equip these men with new shoes, cap, gloves, underwear, coats, etc., 
before he could even take them to his farm. 

A few of these men were experienced and excellent workers; many more were 
willing to learn and developed into fair workers. But, in many cases, the majority 
were office workers, chauffeurs, professional workers, or even just pleasure seekers 
that had never seen a beet field. At best, the grower has only a very few weeks 
in which to thin or harvest this expensive crop. If it is not thinned when it 
should be, the crop is, of course, a failure. If it is not harvested before winter 
sets in, it is an entire loss. Some morning the grower would find that it had 
snowed during the night, and as much as one-half of his workers had “‘gone over 
the hill.” Under the provisions of this bill, for the privilege of thus losing his 
crop, he would be required to pay transportation for the return of a worker whom 
he had fitted out in warm clothing and would have probably paid $50 to $75 
transportation cost to get him, but whom he no longer had 

I could mention many other details showing why, at best labor secured through 
an emergency farm labor program is most expensive to the producer. Suffice it 
to say that my growers will ask for no labor if it is humanly possible for them to 
operate without it, because, as I have said, it would be extremely expensive for 
them to do so. 

I respectfully suggest that S. 984 be so amended that the grower not be required 
to pay transportation for more than 500 miles, or more than 1,000 miles round 
trip, the latter only if the worker is willing and does stay until the job is done. 
Only if this or some similar provision is contained in this legislation, can producers 
from States far removed from the source of this transported labor avail themselves 
of any such workers. Without it, the cost to the employer per effective worker 
could conceivably be as high as $4 to $5 per working day, plus wages. No crop. 
ean be produced under such a handicap. 

In conclusion, I might add that certain groups of workers, such as Jamaicans, 
proved to be totally unsuited for work in the sugar beet fields, where the climate 
is as cold and precipitation as great as it normally is during the thinning and beet 
harvesting seasons in my State. Spanish-American workers provide the normal 
and best source of labor for such work. Puerto Ricans and Filipinos over the 
years have proven to be good workers, when available. Perhaps a few boatloads 
of Filipinos and displaced South Koreans could be provided through an arrange- 
ment whereby a few naval vessels returning from the Korean War area could be 
used for their transport. 

Thank you. 
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Srarement Fitep By Feu 8S. Conen, Genera Counset, ASSOCIATION ON 
AMERICAN INDIAN Arrarrs, INc., Wasutnaeton, D. 


As general counsel for the Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc., a na- 
tional organization headed by Oliver La Farge of Santa Fe, N. Mex., and as attor- 
ney for the All-Pueblo Council of New Mexico, the San Carlos Apache Tribe of 
Arizona, the Blackfeet Tribe of Montana, and the Oglala Sioux Tribe of South 
Dakota, comprising approximately 37,000 American Indians, I should like to urge 
upon this committee favorable consideration of the Chavez-Yorty bill (S. 949; 
H. R, 2955). 

We particularly commend section 3 (c) of this bill which guarantees to American 
Indians who are farm workers the same protection and benefits that may be ex- 
tended under the proposed legislation to other farm workers. Too often in the 
past, American Indians have been excluded from general programs designed to 
benefit our rural population. Until very recently, the vast majority of American 
Indians were excluded, by administrative decisions, from participation in the bene- 
fits of the Farm Housing Act. To this day, Indian crippled children in Arizona 
are denied the right to participate in the crippled children’s aid program, as a result 
of State decisions which are inconsistent with our national ideals of equality before 
the law. In every welfare program, the Indian must battle for equality of treat- 
ment, and Indians throughout the country will be grateful to Senator Chavez 
and Congressman Yorty for including in this farm labor bill a specific guaranty 
that they will participate equally with their non-Indian neighbors in the benefits 
of a farm labor program. 

Of the 37,000 or so Indians whom I represent, more than 30,000 are accustomed 
to farm work. The chief sources of income of all these tribes are their crops and 
their livestock. Reservation resources are inadequate to provide a decent Ameri- 
ean standard of living. Poor housing and poor health blight Indian reservation 
life. Access to off-reservation agricultural employment, such as would be facili- 
tated by the pending bill, 8. 949, can effect a substantial increase in Indian income 
and a general raising of Indian living standards. To the extent that these things 
can be accomplished, the burden which now falls upon the United States of main- 
taining a Bureau of Indian Affairs at a cost of approximately $80,000,000 a year 
can be substantially reduced. 

Basically, the Indian does not seek special treatment or segregation. He would 
like to participate fully in the benefits of the American economic system from 
which he has been so long excluded. It is very hard for some Indians that I know 
in the Southwest, in Montana, and in the Dakotas, to understand why the Federal 
Government takes so much more interest in bringing foreign workers to the cotton 
fields and the beet fields than it takes in bringing Indians across the reservation 
lines that separate their own poor lands from the productive farms of their 
neighbors. 

There is no animus or resentment in the Indian’s attitude toward workers who 
have been transported great distances to perform farm labor in areas not far from 
Indian reservations. Yet there is a very strong feeling that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought not to neglect those minority groups in our own land who seek a full 
share of the benefits that should be available to all Americans without discrimi- 
nation. 

We hope that this committee will give favorable consideration to 8S. 949. We 
sarticularly commend the positive concern which this bill embodies for improved 
1ealth and working conditions in situations where Indians, because of language 
difficulties or lack of education, have often been victimized in the past. We 
commend also the provision in section 7 that representatives of agricultural 
workers shall have a voice in working out the administration of the program that 
S. 949 would launch. 





STATEMENT FiLep sy Jacos S. Potrorsxy, Presipent, AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
Workers or America, AND CuatnmMan, CIO Commitrer ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


The policies adopted by the United States Government in regard to agricultural 
labor have profound effects not only on the immediate welfare of our own people 
but also on our standing with other nations whose friendship we value. The 
CLO is concerned with both types of effect. 

We appreciate the need for an adequate supply of workers to produce and 
harvest essential crops. We believe that decent wages and living conditions will 
help assure such a supply and can be afforded by our Nation. 
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American workers, including Puerto Ricans, should have the first opportunity 
to accept agricultural jobs. If foreigners need to be brought into this country 
to perform the work, they should be given decent treatment, and their wages 
and other conditions should not be permitted to undermine American standards. 
We trust that the immediate desire of growers for help will not be permitted to 
override proper consideration of these basic objectives. 

We urge you to support, as we do, the general line of approach incorporated in 
the Chavez bill, S. 949. We urge you not to endorse the Ellender bill, S. 984, 
which ignores the problems of American workers, and without proper safeguards, 
would flood the Nation with foreign workers, many of the illegal entrants. 

The Chavez bill provides a reasonable program for supplying agricultural workers 
The measure authorizes the Secretary of Labor, among other things, to provide 
for the recruitment, training, and placement of farm workers, with preference to 
our own citizens, including Puerto Ricans. He may furnish them transportation, 
health and medical care, and housing, including labor supply centers, labor camps 
and homes, and child care centers. The placement of workers under this bill 
shall be made only if the employers agree to meet certain standards. These 
standards include payment of wages not less than prevailing wage rates deter- 
mined for the crop and area by a National Farm Labor Board: payment of the 
workers in cash at specified intervals; and guaranteed employment or wages for 
not less than 75 percent of the work period with the employer. Living and 
working conditions shall also conform to standards established by the Secretary 
of Labor with the assistance of the Farm Labor Board. Employers must comply 
with applicable labor laws, and obtain workmen’s compensation or other insur- 
ance to protect the workers in case of occupational accidents or diseases and to 
pay all expenses for hospital, medicines and medical attention necessitated by 
such accidents and diseases. 

The right of agricultural labor to organize and bargain collectively is recog- 
nized and protected by removing the exclusion of agricultural labor from the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board. 

These sections of the Chavez bill, by making farm jobs more attractive, would 
in themselves increase the number of workers in the continental United States 
willing to fill the jobs. The Department of Labor would actively assist such 
persons to find the jobs. The Department would also be empowered to develop 
a constructive program for bringing in persons from Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Virgin Islands. We believe that such workers should have preference over those 
from foreign countries since our obligation to the former is greater. 

If, in spite of this program, the supply of agricultural labor is still too limited, 
the Chavez bill would authorize the Secretary of Labor to develop and apply a 
constructive program for their importation. This is the point at which the Ellen- 
der bill would start to operate. However, the Chavez bill provides much more 
effective safeguards. It has sounder machinery, with labor participation, for 
determining whether workers are needed in a given area. The Ellender bill 
leaves this responsibility to the various State employment office directors, who 
are not in a position to make these determinations effectively. The Chavez bill 
provides that a tripartite National Farm Labor Board shall determine need after 
public hearings in particular areas in respect to particular crops. 

In exercising his authority to provide transportation we believe the Secretary 
of Labor may well distinguish between temporary and permanent migration. 
For workers within the United States, the expense of the latter more often will 
properly be met from Government funds. Wintees practical, the Secretary 
should attempt to have the growers themselves meet the cost of transportation, 
especially for temporary migrants. 

If foreign workers are required, they are entitled under the Chavez bill, to receive 
the same conditions offered to American workers. This provision gives reason- 
able protection to both groups, and is likewise fair to the growers. Like other 
segments of the American economy, agriculture should seek to become prosperous 
through decent wages, not substandard conditions. I do not mean to imply 
by this that the Chavez bill sets as high standards for agricultural labor as we 
would like to see. The minimum provisions in regard to insurance are taken 
from an agreement with Mexico sod in our opinion are too low. 

We specifically oppose two other provisions of the Ellender bill, namely one to 
legalize the employment of ‘“‘wetbacks’’, who have entered the country illegally 
from Mexico, and another to exempt foreign workers from the payroll tax and 
protection of the Social Security Act. This exemption would be another blow 
at the maintenance of decent standards for agricultural workers. American 
growers should not be permitted to hire foreign workers more cheaply than 
Americans. 
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Whenever our unions support protective legislation in regard to wages, hours, 
collective-bargaining rights, or social security, some farmers argue loudly that 
agricultural labor should be omitted from such protection. Their objections 
have been successful in securing exclusion of farm workers from most benefits 
enjoyed by industrial wage earners. No wonder there is a constant flow from 
agricultural jobs to industry. We hope that an increasing number of farmers, 
like industrial employers, will realize that it pays to agree to conditions which 
attract rather than repel employees. 

Although foreign workers may be needed for what is called ‘‘stoop labor,” 
namely unattractive jobs in agriculture proper, we do not believe foreigners will 
be required for packing, canning, freezing, and other processing operations. 
Such jobs, of a factory type, can be filled by our own people if conditions are not 
substandard. We therefore oppose authorizing the importation of foreign 
workers for such processing jobs. 

The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor will be presenting its report 
within a few davs. This Commission, composed of public-spirited citizens, has 
been studying the problem and holding hearings for many months. It would 
seem most unfortunate for your committee to take final action on these bills 
without seeing the Commission’s report. 


(Letter filed by Senator Allen J. Ellender, from Rev. Arthur C. Churchill, 
minister to farm labor, Memphis, Tenn.) 


Mempuis, Tenn., March 16, 1951. 
Hon. Auten J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate . igricultural Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator ELLenperR: As minister to farm labor with headquarters in 
Memphis, Tenn., | am concerned that pending legislation affecting agricultural 
labor shall not depress standards of living for American agricultural workers and 
that whatever legislation is passed shall set up minimum standards—which should 
have been set up long ago—for American workers. Furthermore such legislation 
should provide for recruitment and transportation of American citizens, as well as 
ioreign workers after the need for the latter has been carefully determined by a 
National Farm Labor Board qualified to examine into the need for such workers. 

I am unalterably opposed to any legislation which would serve to permit 
unrestricted importation of foreign labor for agriculture and processing of perish- 
able foods, which would depress American living standards and serve to further 
destroy the security of the American farm worker causing mass migration to 
already overpopulated industrial centers. I am further opposed to any reclassi- 
fication of workers in the processing industry which would serve to undermine 
their security under the social security law and wage and hour provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. I believe such legislation would be retrogressive and 
definitely moving in the wrong direction, tearing down standards of wages and 
working conditions of American workers. 

As minister to farm labor I am concerned that health and medical care, housing, 
and child care centers shall be provided for under a set of mininun standards, 
as well as adequate workmen’s compensation in line with the schedules in force 
in other industries Wages should also be determined according to minimum 
standards rather than under the flexible clause “‘prevailing wage rates’? which 
allows employers of agricultural labor to pay the wage rates they want, without 
power of enforcement of fair rates by the Government. Regular weekly pay and 
guaranty of work during at least three-fourths of the work period are also neces- 
sary for the sake of the safety of standards of employment. 

We who are working in this field and are familiar with the conditions know that 
under the guise of a national emergency and a big crop this year, the large farm 
operators are trying to flood the market with foreign labor, which is cheap labor 
no matter what they say, cutting costs of production and killing two birds with 
one stone 1) Allowing these big operators to make huge profits for themselves, 
and (2) Seriously undermining the whole labor movement by the threat of a mass 
of cheap labor, which also is a threat to our democratic institutions as a result of 
the uncontrolled infiltration of Communist workers, from south of the border. 

Requesting that you will please insert this statement in the committee’s record, 
I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Artuur C. CHURCHILL, 
Minister to Farm Labor. 


Xx 





